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SECT.      V. 

HITHERTO  we  have  fhewn  the  Magi- 
ftrate's  care  in  propagating  the  belief 
of  a  God,  — -  of  his  providence  over  hu- 
man affairs,  —  and  of  the  way  in  which  that  provi- 
dence is  chiefly  difpenfed  ;  namely,  by  rewards  and 
punifhments  in  2l  future  fra^e.  Thefe  things  make 
the  eiTence  of  Rehgion,  and  compofe  the  body  of  it. 

Flis  next  care  was  lor  the  support  of  Rehgion, 
fo  propagated.  Ana  this  was  done  by  uniting  ic 
to  the  State,  taking  it  under  the  civil  prctediion, 
and  giving  it  the  righrs  and  privileges  of  an  esta- 
blishment. Accordingly  we  f  nd  all  flates  and 
people  in  the  ancient  world  had  an  established 
RELIGION  ;  v/hicn  was  under  the  more  hnmedwte 
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protc6lion  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  in  contradiftin- 
clion  to  thofe  that  were  only  tolerated. 

How  clofe  thefe  two  interefls  w^ere  united  in  the 
egyptian  Policy,  is  notorious  to  all  acquainted  with 
antiquity.  Nor  were  the  politeft  republics  lefs  fo- 
licitous  for  the  common  interefls  of  the  two  Socie- 
ties, than  that  fage  and  powerful  monarchy,  the 
nurfe  of  arts  and  virtue  •,  as  we  fhali  fee  hereafter, 
in  the  condu6l  both  of  Rome  and  Athens,  for  the 
fiipport  and  prefervation  of  the  eftahlijloed  worfliip. 

But  an  efiaUijJjed  religion  is  the  voice  of  na- 
ture \  and  not  confined  to  certain  ages,  peo- 
ple, or  religions.  That  great  voyager  and  fenfible 
oblerver  of  men  and  manners,  J.  Baptille  Taver- 
nier,  fpeaking  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunquin,  thus 
delivers  himfelf  concerning  this  univerfal  policy,  as 
he  faw  it  pradifed,  in  his  time,  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  :  "I  come  now  to  the  political  defcrip- 
"  tion  of  this  kingdom,  under  which  I  compre- 
*• '  hend  the  religion,  which  is,  ahnc§l  every  where^. 
"  in  concert  with  the  civil  gov ermnenty  for  the  mutual 
^^  fupport  of  one  another  ^." 

That  the  magiftrate  cjlahlifljed  religion,  united 
it  to  the  ftate,  and  took  it  into  his  im.tnediate  pro- 
tedlion  for  the  Hike  of  civil  fbciety,  cannot  be  que- 
ftioned ;  the  advantages  to  Government  being  fo* 
apparent. 

But  the  neceftity  of  this  union  for  procuring 
thofe  advantages,  as  likewife  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  them,  are  not  fo  eafily  underftood.  Nor 
indeed  can  they  be  underftood  without  a  perfe6l 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  an  eftahlijhed  religion^ 

^  Je  viens  a  la  defcription  politique  de  ce  royaume,  dans  la- 
quelle  je  comprens  la  religion,  qui  eft  prefque  e?t  tons  lieux  de 
concert  anjec  le  gQu<verne?ncnt  ci-vil  pour  Vappuy  reciproque  de  ftm 
et  de  r autre.  Relation  nouvelle  du  Royaume  de  Tunquin,  c.  x. 
a  la  fin. 

I  and 
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and  of  thofe  principles  of  equity,  on  which  it  arifeth. 
But  as  this  mafter-piece  of  human  pohcy  hath  been 
of  late>  tho'  but  of  late,  called  in  qucflion,  after 
having  from  the  firft  inflitution  of  fociety,  even 
to  the  prefent  age,  been  univerfally  pra6tifed 
by  the  magiilrate,  and  as  univerfally  approved  by 
philofophers  and  divines  ^  and  as  our  queftion  ii 
the  condu61:  of  lawgivers,  and  legitimate  magi- 
ftrates,  whofe  inftitutions  are  to  be  defended  on  the 
rules  of  reafon  and  equity  -,  not  of  tyrants,  who 
fet  themfelves  above  both,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  examine  this  rriatter  to  the  bottom  -,  efpecially  as 
the  enquiry  is  fo  neceffary  to  a  perfed  knowledge 
of  the  civil  advantages,  refulting  from  an  eftahlijhed 
religion. 

We  mufl  at  prefent  then,  lay  afide  our  ideas  of 
the  ancient  modes  of  civil  and  religious  focieties  ; 
and  fearch  what  they  are,  in  themfelves,  by  nature  •> 
and  thence  deduce  the  inilitution  in  queflion. 

I  fhall  do  this  in  as  few  words  C.s  poflible  ;  and 
refer  thofe,  who  defire  a  fuller  account  of  this  mat- 
ter, to  a  feparate  difcourfe,  intituled  The  alli- 
ance BETWEEN  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  firft  book,  v/hcre  we 
fpeak  of  the  origin  of  civil  fociety,  the  reader  may 
remember  we  have  fhewn  the  natural  deficiency  of 
its  plan  ;  and  how  the  influence  and  fandion  of  re- 
ligion only  can  fupply  that  defed. 

Religion  then  being  proved  necedlxry  to  fociety, 
that  it  ihould  be  fo  ufed  and  applied,  and  in  the  bell 
way,  and  to  moil  advantage,  needs  no  proof.  For 
it  is  as  inftindtive  in  our  nature  to  improve,  as  to  in- 
vefligate  and  purfue  any  particluar  good  :  and  with 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  this  in  queftion,  there 
is  fpecial  reafon  why  it  fliould  be  ftudied.  For  the 
experience  of  everyplace  and  age  informs  us,  that  the 
coaclivity  of  civil  laws  and  religion,  is  Utde  enough 
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to  keep  men  from  running  into  diforder  and  mu- 
tual violence. 

But  this  improvement  is  the  effedl  of  art  and 
contrivance.  For  all  natural  good,  every  thing 
conflitutionally  beneficial  to  man,  needs  man's  in- 
dufliy  to  make  it  better.  We  receive  it  at  the 
provident  hand  of  heaven,  rather  with  a  capacity 
of  being  applied  to  our  ufe,  than  immediately  fie 
for  our  fervice.  We  receive  it  indeed,  in  full  mea- 
fure,  but  rude  and  unprepared. 

Now,  concerning  this  technical  improvement  of 
moral  good,  it  is  in  artificial  bodies  as  in  natural  y 
tzvo  may  be  lb  effentially  conftituted,  as  to  be  great- 
ly able  to  adorn  and  flrengthen  one  another  :  But 
then,  as  in  this  cafe,  a  mere  juxta-pofition  of 
the  parts  is  not  fufiicient  •,  fo  neither  is  it  in  that  r 
fome  union,  fome  coalition,  fome  artful  infer tion 
into  each  other  will  be  neceliary. 

But  then  again,  as  in  natural  bodies  the  artifl  is 
unable  to  fet  about  the  proper  operation,  till  he 
hath  acquired  a  reafonable  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  thofe  bodies,  which  are  the  fubjed  of  his  fkill ; 
fo  neither  can  we  know  in  what  manner  religion 
may  be  beft  applied  to  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  till 
we  have  learned  the  real  and  effential  natures  both  of 
^  ftate  and  a  religion.  The  obvious  qualities  of  both 
fufhciently  fhew,  that  they  muil  needs  have  a  good 
effedl  on  each  other,  when  properly  applied  ;  as 
our  artifl,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  obvious  qua- 
lities of  two  natural  bodies,  we  fuppofe,  may  dif- 
cern ;  tho'  he  hath  not  yet  got  fuflicient  ac- 
quaintance with  their  nature  to  make  this  proper 
application. 

It  behoves  us  therefore  to  gain  a  right  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  both  of  a  civil  and  of  a  reli- 
gious fociety. 

I.  To 
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I.  To  begin  with  civil  fociety  :  It  was  inllituted 
either  with  the  purpofe  of  attaining  all  the  good  of 
every  kind,  it  was  even  accidentally  capable  of  pro- 
ducing •,  or  onJy  of  fome  certain  good,  which  the 
inflitutors  had  in  view,  unconcerned  v/ith,  and  un- 
attcntive  to,  any  other.  To  fuppofe  its  end  to  be  the 
vague  purpofe  of  acquiring  all  polTible  accidental 
good,  is,  in  politics,  a  mere  folecifm  ;  as  hadi  been 
fumciently  ihewn  by  the  WTiters  on  this  queftion  ^. 
And  how  untrue  it  is  in  fa6t,  may  be  gathered 
from  what  hath  been  faid  in  the  beginning,  of  the 
origin  of  fociety.  Civil  fociety  then,  I  fuppofe, 
will  be  allov/ed  to  have  been  inftituted  for  the  at- 
tainment of  fome  certain  end  or  ends,  exclufive  of 
others  :  and  this  implies  the  necefTity  of  diftinguilli- 
ing  this  end  from  others.  Which  dill: indt ion  arifes 
from  th'e  different  properties  of  the  things  pretend- 
ing. But  again,  amongfl  all  thofe  things,  which 
are  apt  to  obtrude,  or  have,  in  fadl,  obtruded  up- 
on men,  as  the  ends  of  civil  government,  there  is 
only  this  difference  in  their  properties,  as  ends  •, 
That^  one  of  them  is  attainable  by  civil  fociety  only^ 
iind  all  the  reft  are  eafily  obtained  without  it.  The 
thing  then  with  that  property  mufb  needs  be  the 
genuine  end  of  civil  fociety.  And  this  end  is  no 
other  than  security  to  the  temporal  li- 
berty AND  property  OF  MAN.  For  this  end 
(as  we  have  fhewn)  civil  fociety  was  invented  ; 
and  this.,  civil  fociety  alone  is  able  to  procure.  The 
great,  but  fpurious  rival  of  this  end,  the  salva- 
tion OF  SOULS,  or  the  fecurity  o^mzxvs  future  hap- 
pinefs,  belongs  therefore  to  the  other  divifion.    For 

^  See  Lockers  Defences  of  his  Letters  on  toleration.  This  ap- 
pears too  to  have  been  Ariflotle's  opinion  —  <^u^«  "p:  ac  ^iw- 
fjrat  TO  ^55^y,  )^  to  c^T^ov'  a^lv  ya^  -n  (pvuii;  -rroist  Totyrov,  o^ov  X'^^' 
xolvTToi  r^t  Ae7>^kKn9   ^ccXi'X'ifocv  'V^inx^u^i  aAX'  "h  or|:oj  eV,    CtC.      PO' 
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this  not  depending  on  outward  accidents,  or  on  the 
will  or  power  of  another,  as  the  body  and  goods 
?io,  may  be  as  well  attained  in  a  {late  of  nature,  as 
in  civil  lociety  •,  and  therefore,  on  the  principles 
here  delivered,  cannot  be  one  of  the  caufes  of  the 
inftitution  of  civil  government ;  nor,  confequently, 
one  of  the  ends  thereof.  But  if  {o^  the  promotion 
of  it  comes  not  within  the  proper  province  of  the 
magiftrate. 

II.  Secondly^  as  to  religious  fociety,  or  a  Church, 
This  being  inftituted  to  preferve  purity  of  faith  and 
worfhip,  its  ultimate  end  is  the  salvation  of 
SOULS  :  From  whence  it  follows, 

I.  That  the  religious  fociety  77211  §f  fieeds  he  sove- 
reign, and  INDEPENDENT  ON  THE  CIVIL.  Natu- 
ral dependency  of  one  fociety  on  another,  arifes 
either  from  the  lew  of  nature^  or  of  iiations.  Depen- 
dency by  the  law  of  7iature^  is  from  effence  or  genera- 
tio7i.  Dependency  from  effence  there  can  be  none. 
For  this  kind  of  dependency  being  a  mode  of  natu- 
ral union  and  coalition  -,  and  coalition  being  only, 
where  there  is  an  agreement  in  eodem  tertio  ;  and 
there  being  no  fuch  agreement  between  two  focie- 
ties  elTentially  different,  as  thefe  are,  there  can  pof- 
fibly  be  no  dependency.  Dependency  from  genera- 
tion  is  where  one  fociety  fprings  up  tVom  another  ; 
as  corporations,  colleges,  companies,  and  cham- 
bers, in  a  city.  Thefe,  as  well  by  the  conformity 
of  their  ends  and  means,  as  by  their  charters  of  in- 
corporation, betray  their  original  and  dependency. 
But  religious  fociety^  by  ends  and  means  quite  diffe- 
rent, gives  internal  proof  of  its  not  ariiing  from  the 
Hate  \  and  we  have  fhewn  by  external  evidence  % 
that  it  exifled  before  the  fiiate  had  any  being. 
Again,  no  dependency  can  arife  from  the  law  of  71a- 
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tions^  or  the  civil  law.  Dependency  by  tlil-s  law  is, 
where  one  and  the  fiime  people  compoling  two  dif- 
ferent focieties,  the  impcrium  of  the  one  ciailies  with 
the  imperitan  of  the  other.  And,  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
lefler  fociety  becomes,  by  that  law,  dependent  on 
the  greater  ;  becaufe  the  not  being  fo,  v/oiild  make 
that  abfurdity  in  politics,  called  imperium  in  im~ 
perio.  But  nov/  civil  and  religions  fociety,  having 
ends  and  means  entirely  different  -,  and  the  means  of 
tivil  fociety  being  coercive  power,which  power  there- 
fore the  religions  hath  not  \  it  follows,  that  the  admi- 
niltration  of  each  fociety  is  exercifed  in  fo  remote 
fphcres,  that  they  can  never  meet  to  claili :  And 
thofe  focieties  which  never  clafli,  neceffity  of  ftate 
cannot  bring  into  dependency  on  one  another. 

2.  It  follows,  I'hat  this  independent  religious  fo- 
ciety hath  not  J  in  and  of  itfelf,  any  coa5iive  power  of 
■the  civil  kind :  Its  inherent  jurifdi6lion  being  in  its 
nature  and  ufe  entirely  different  from  that  or  the 
frate.  For  if,  as  hath  been  proved,  civil  fociety 
was  inltituted  for  the  attainment  of  one  fpecies  ot 
good  (all  other  good,  requifite  to  human  happi- 
nefs,  being  to  be  attained  without  it)  and  that  civil 
fociety  attains  the  good,  for  which  it  w^as  ordained, 
by  t\\t  fole  mean  of  coercive  power  ;  then  it  foIlov\^s, 
ihat  the  good,  which  any  other  kind  of  fociety 
feeks,  may  be  attained  without  that  power  ;  confe- 
quently,  coercive  power  is  unneceffary  to  a  religious 
fociety.  But  that- mean,  v/hich  is  unnecejfary  lor  the 
iittainmxent  of  any  end,  is  likewife  unfit  •,  in  all  cafes, 
but  in  that,  where  fuch  mean  is  rendered  unnecel- 
iaiy  by  the  ufe  of  other  means  of  the  fame  kind  or 
fpecies.  But  religious  fociety  attains  its  end  by 
xneans  of  a  different  Icind  ;  therefore  coercive  power 
is  not  only  unnecefiary,  but  unfit.  Again,  Ends 
in  their  nature  different,  can  never  be  attained  by 
jCne  ;ind  the  fame  mean.    I'hus  in  the  cafe  before 
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us  :  coercive  power  can  only  influence  us  to  out- 
ward practice  ;  by  outward  prafcice  only,  is  the 
good  which  civil  feci  cty  aims  at,  immediately  effed:- 
ed  ;  therefore  is  coercive  power  peculiarly  fit  for 
civil  fociety.  But  the  good,  which  religious  fociety 
aims  at,  cannot  be  efiecled  by  outward  pradlice  j 
therefore  coercive  power  is  altogether  unfit  for  that 
fociety. 

Having  thus  by  a  diligent  enquiry  found, 

I.  Firfl,  Ihat  the  care  of  the  civil  fociety  extends 
only  to  the  bcdy^  and  its  concerns  •,  a^m  the  care  of  the 
religious  fociety  only  to  the  fcul :  it  neceflariiy  follows, 
that  the  civil  magiftrate,  it  he  will  improve  this 
natural  infiuence  of  religion  by  hum.an  art  and  con- 
trivance, mufl  feek  fome  union  or  alliance  with 
the  church.  For  his  ofhce  not  extending  to  die  care 
cffculs^  he  hath  not,  in  himfelf,  power  to  enforce 
the  infiuence  of  religion  :  and  the  churches  province 
not  extending  to  the  hody^  and  confequently  being 
without  coadive  power,  flie  has  not,  in  herfelf 
alone,  a  power  of  applying  that  influence  to  civil 
purpofes.  The  concluflon  is,  that  their  joint  pow- 
ers muft  cooperate  thus  to  apply  and  inforce  the  in- 
fiuence of  religion.  But  they  can  never  adt  con- 
jointly but  in  union  and  alliance, 

II.  Secondly^  having  found  that  each  fociety  is  fo- 
vereign^  and  independent  on  the  other,  it  as  necelfa- 
rily  follows,  that  fuch  union  can  be  produced  only 

by  FREE  CONVENTION  AND  MUTUAL  COMPACT  : 

becaufe,  whatever  is  fovereign  and  independent, 
can  be  brought  to  no  a6l  without  its  own  confent  : 
but  nothing  can  give  birth  to  a  free  convention, 
but  a  fenfe  of  m.iitual  wants,  that  may  be  fupplied  ; 
or  a  view  of  mutual  benefits,  that  may  be  gain- 
ed by  it. 

Such 
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Such  then  is  the  nature  of  that  union  which  pro- 
duceth  a  religion  by  law  established  :  and 
which  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  public  league  and 
alliance  for  mutual  [u f port  and  defence.  For  xhtflate^ 
not  having  the  care  of  fouls.,  cannot  inforce  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  ;  and  therefore  feeks  the  concur- 
ring aid  of  the  church  :  and  the  church  having  no 
coercive  power  (the  confequence  of  its  care's  not  ex- 
tending to  bodies)  as  naturally  flies  for  protedion  to 
thtjlate  :  tliis  being  of  that  kind  of  alliance  which 
Grotius  calls  foedus  in^equale  —  "  Ina^quale 
''  foedus  (fays  he)  hie  intelligo  quod  ex  ipfa  vi  pac- 
*'  tionis  manentera  pralatioyiem  quandam  alteri  do- 
'' nat :  hoc  eft,  ubi  quis  tenetur  alterius  impe- 
"  rium  ac  majefbatem  confervare  ut  potentiori 
*'  PLUS  honoris,  infirmiori  plus  auxilii  defe- 

"  RATUR^." 

An  alliance.,  then,  by  free  convention.,  being  in  its 
nature  fuch  that  each  party  mufl:  have  its  motives 
for  contrad:ing  \  our  next  enquiry  will  be, 

I.  What  thofe  motives  were,  v/hich  the  ftate  had 
ior  feeking.,  and  the  church  for  accepting  the  off^ers 
of  an  union  :  And, 

II.  The  mutual  benefits  and  advantages  thereby 
arifing. 

The  motives  the  magifl:rate  had  to  feek  this  alli^ 
cnce^  were  thefe  : 

I.  To  preferve  the  efl^ence  and  purity  of  religion. 

II.  To  improve  its  ufefulnefs,  and  apply  its  in- 
fluence in  the  befl:  manner. 

III.  To  prevent  the  mifchief  that,  in  its  natural 
independent  fl:ate,  it  might  occafion  to  civil  fociety. 

I.  The  magiftrate  was  induced  to  feek  it,  i.  As 
the  necefjary  means  of  preferving  the  being  of  religion. 
For  though  (as  hath  been  fhewn  in  the  treatife  of 

^  De  Jure  Belli  et  Vac.  I.  i.  c.  3.  §  21. 

the 
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the  Alliance "")  religion  conftitutes  a  fociety ;  and 
tho'  this  fociety  will  indeed,  for  fome  time,  fupport 
the  exiftence  of  religion,  which,  without  it,  would 
foon  vanifh  from  amongft  men  •,  yet,  if  we  confider 
that  religious  fociety  is  made  up  of  the  fame  indivi- 
duals which  compofe  the  civil  j  and  deftitute  likewife 
of  all  coercive  power  ;  we  muft  needs  fee,  that  a  fo- 
ciety, abandoned  to  its  own  fortune,  without  fupport 
or  proteftion,  would,  in  no  long  time,  be  fwallowed 
up  and  loft.  Of  this  opinion  was  a  very  able  wri- 
ter, whofe  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  not  be 
difputed  :  "  Were  it  not,  fays  he,  for  that  fenle  of 
*•'  virtue,  which  is  principally  preferved,  fo  far  as 
*'  it  is  preferved,  by  national  forms  and  ha- 
*'  BITS  OF  RELIGION,  men  would  foon  lofe  it  all, 
"  run  wild,  prey  upon  one  another,  and  do  what 
"  elfe  the  worft  of  favages  do  ^." 

2.  But  of  whatever  ufe  an  alliance  may  be 
thought,  for  preferving  the  bei^ig  of  religion,  the 
necefiity  of  it,  for  preferving  its  purity^  is  moft  evi- 
dent :  for  if  truths  and  public  utility  coincide,  the 
nearer  any  religion  approaches  to  the  truth  of  things, 
the  fitter  that  religion  is  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate. 
That  they  do  coincide,  that  is,  that  truth  is  produc- 
tive of  utility,  and  utility  indicative  of  truth,  may 
be  proved  on  any  principles  but  the  atheiftic  ^  and 
therefore  we  think  it  needlefs,  in  this  place,  to  draw 
out  the  argument  in  form  s  :  Let  us  then  confider 
the  danger  religion  runs  of  deviating  from  truth, 
when  left,  in  its  natural  ftate,  to  itfelf.  In  thofe 
circumftances,  the  m.en  of  highcft  credit,  are  fuch 
as  are  famed  for  greateft  fandity.  This  fanPAty 
hath  been  generally  underftood  to  be  then  moft  per- 

•=  Book  i.  §  5.  ^  Woilallon's  Religion  of  Tatars  dtli- 

Ti^ated^  p.  124.  Quarto  Edit.  1725. 
^  See  Eook  iii.  §  6. 
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fed:,  when  moft  efliranged  from  the  world,  and 
all  its  habits  and  relations.  But  this  being  only 
to  be  acquired'  by  feceflion  and  retirement  from 
affairs ;  and  that  feceflion  rendering  man  igno- 
rant of  civil  fociety,  and  of  its  rights  and  inter- 
eils  ,  in  place  of  which  will  fucceed,  according  to 
his  natural  temper,  the  deftrudive  follies  either  of 
fuperfbirion  or  fanaticifm,  we  muft  needs  conclude, 
that  religion,  under  fuch  diredors  and  reformers, 
and  God  knows  thefe  are  generally  its  lot,  will  de- 
viate from  truth  ^  and  confequently  from  a  capa- 
city, in  proportion,  of  ferving  civil  fociety.  I  v»' iih 
I  could  not  fay  we  have  too  many  examples  to  fup- 
port  this  obfervation.  The  truth  is,  we  have  feen,  and' 
yet  do  fee  religious  focieties,  fome  grown  up,  and 
continuing  unfupported  by,  and  ununited  with  the 
flate  \  others,  that,  when  fupported  and  united^  have 
by  ftrange  arts  brought  the  fbate  into  fubjedtion, 
and  becomiC  its  tyrants  and  ufurpers  •,  and  thereby 
defeated  all  the  good  that  can  arife  from  this  alli- 
ance \  fuch  focieties,  I  fay,  we  have  feen,  whofc 
religious  do6tnnes  are  fo  little  ferviceable  to  civil 
government,  that  they  can  profper  only  on  the  ruin 
and  deftru6lion  of  it.  Such  are  thofe  which  teach. 
the  hoUnefs  cf  celibacy  and  ofcetid^m^  the  fotfulnefs  of 
defenfive  iva/r-,  of  capital ptmiJJoments^  and  even  of  ci- 
vil magiftracy  itfclf. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  religion  is  in  alliance 
with  the  ftate,  as  it  then  comes  under  the  magi- 
flrate's  diredion,  thofe  holy  leaders  having  now 
neither  credit  nor  power  to  do  mifchicf,  its  purity 
mufl  needs  be  reafonably  v/eli  fupported  and  prefer- 
ved  :  for  truth  and  public  utility  coinciding,  the 
civil  miagiftrate,  as  fuch,  will  fee  it  for  his  intcrefc 
to  feek  after,  and  promote  truth  in  religion  :  and, 
by  means  of  public  utility,  which  his  office  enables 
iiim  fo  well  to  underfland^  he  will  never  be  at  a 
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lofs  to  know  wliere  fuch  truth  is  to  be  found  :  fo 
that  it  is  impoiTiblc,  under  this  civil  influence,  for 
religion  ever  to  deviate  far  from  truth  ;  always  fup- 
pofing  (for  on  fuch  fuppofition  this  v/hole  theory 
proceeds)  a  LEGITIMATE  government,  or  civil  po- 
licy, eftabliHied  on  the  principles  of  the  natural 
rights  and  liberties  of  man  :  for  an  unequal  and 
iinjud  government,  which  feeks  its  own,  not  pub- 
lic utility,  will  always  have  occafion  for  error  ^  and 
fo,  mull  corrupt  religion  both  in  principle  and  pra- 
ctice to  promote  its  own  wrong  interefts. 

II.  Secondly,  the  magiilrate  v/as  induced  to  feek 

this  alliance,  as  the  mcejjary  means  to  improve  the  ufe- 

fulnefsy  and  to  apply  in  the  heft  manner^  the  influence 

of  religion  for  his  fcrvice.     And  this  an  alliance  does 

by  feveral  ways.. 

I .  By  heft  owing  additional  reverence  and  veneration 
on  the  per  [on  of  the  civil  magistkat-e.^  and  on  the 
hAS^softheftate.  For,  in  this  alliance,  where  the 
religious  fociety  is  taken  into  the  protedion  of 
the  flate,  the  fupreme  magiilrate,  as  will  be  fhewn 
hereafter,  is  acknowledged  head  of  the  religion. 
Now  nothing  can  be  imagined  of  more  efficacy 
for  fecuring  the  obedience  of  the  people.  Thofe 
two  great  mailers  in  politics,  Ariftode  and  Ma- 
chiavel,  as  we  have  feen,  thought  it  of  force 
enough  to  gain  reverence  and  fecurity  to  a  tyrant. 
What  then  muil  we  fuppofe  its  efficacy  in  a  legi- 
timate m.agiilrate  ?  The  fame  veneration  will  ex- 
tend itfelf  over  the  laws  likewife  :  For  while  fome 
of  them  are  employed  by  the  ilate  for  the  fupport  of 
the  churchy  and  others  lent  to  the  church  to  be  em- 
ployed in  xhtfervice  of  the  ftate^  and  all  of  them 
enabled  by  a  legiftature^  in  which  churchmen  have  a 
confiderableT^i^r^  (all  thefe  things  being  amongft 
the  conditions  of  alliance  ^)  laws,  under  fuch  di- 

^  See  the  Alliance  het^veen  Ck  and  Sf,  B.  ii.  c.  3. 
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redion,  mull  needs  be  regarded  with  greateft  reve- 
rence. 

2.  By  lending  to  the  church  a  coa>^rje  power  —  k 
may  be  remembred,  that,  in  fpeaking  of  the  innate 
defects  of  civil  fociety,  we  obferved,  that  there 
were  feveral  forts  of  duties  v/hich  civil  laws  could 
not  inforce  ;  fuch  as  the  duties  of  imperfect  ob- 
ligation; which  a  religious  fociety,  when  endow- 
ed with  coercive  power^  to  invigorate  the  influence  of 
religion,  is  capable  of  exacting  :  and  suck  hkev/ife 
of  the  duties  of  perfect  obligation  ;  whofe 
breach  is  owing  to  the  intemperance  of  the  fenfuai 
appetites  •,  the  fevere  prohibition  of  which  threatens^ 
greater  and  more  enormous  evils  :  for  while  thefe 
unruly  pafilons  overflow,  the  Hopping  them  in  one 
place  is  cauflng  them  to  break  out  with  greater  vio- 
lence in  another :  as  the  rigorous  punifliment  of 
fornication  hath  been  generally  feen  to  give  birth  to 
unnatural  luflis.  The  efl-edual  correction  therefore 
of  fuch  evils  mAifl:  be  begun  by  moderating  and  fub- 
duing  the  pafTions  themfelves.  But  this^  civil  laws 
are  not  underfcood  to  prefcribe  '  \  as  punijinng  thofe 
pafilons  only  when  they  proceed  to  adt  ♦,  and  not 
rewarding  the  attempts  to  fubdue  them  :  it  mufl:  be 
a  tribunal  reo-ardino;  irreg-ular  intentions  as  crimi- 
nal,  and  good  defires  as  meritorious,  that  can  work 
this  effcd  ;  which  is  no  other  than  the  tribunal  of 
religion.  When  this  is  once  done,  a  coactive  power 
of  the  civil  kind  may  be  applied  to  good  purpofe  j 
but  not  till  then  :  And  who  fo  fit  to  apply  it  as 
that  fociety,  which  prepared  the  fubjecSl:  for  its  due 

^  Thefe  were  the  confiderations,  doubtlefs,  which  induced 
the  excellent  author  De  Vefprit  des  loix  to  fay,  II  eft  aise  de  re- 
gler  par  des  loix  ce  qu'on  doit  aux  autres  ;  il  eft  difHcile  d'y 
comprendre  tout  ce  qu'on  fe  doit  a  fGi-meme.  Vol,  i.  p.  167: 
4to. 
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application  and  reception  ?  ^  Again,  it  hath  been 
obferved  \  that  the  firate  punifnes  deviations  fronl 
the  rule  of  right  as  crimes  only  ;  and  not  as  fiich  de- 
viations, or  as  fins  ;  and,  on  the  idea  of  crimes, 
proportions  its  punifhments  :  by  which  means  fomiC 
very  enormous  deviations  from  the  rule  of  right, 
which  do  not  immediately  affect  fociety,  and  fo  are 
not  confidered  as  crimes^  are  overlooked  by  the  civil 
tribunal  :  yet  thefe,  being,  tho'  mediately^  very  per- 
nicious to  the  ftate,  it  is  for  its  interefts  they  fliould 
be  brought  before  fome  capable  tribunal.  But,  be- 
iides  the  civil,  there  is  no  other  than  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal,  endowed  with  coa6live  power.  Hence  may  he 
deduced  the  true^  and  only  er'd  and  ufe  of  spiritual 
COURTS.  A  church  tribunal  then,  with  coadlive 
power,  being  neceffary  in  all  thefe  cafes  •,  and  a 
religious  fociety  having,  in  itfelf,  no  fach  power,  it 
muft  be  borrowed  from  the  ftate  :  but  a  ftate  can- 
not lend  it,  without  great  danger  to  itfelf,  hut  on 
the  terms  of  an  alliance  •,  a  ftate  therefore  will  be 
induced  to  feek  this  alliance,  in  order  to  improve 
the  natural  efticacy  of  religion. 

3.  By  conferring  on  the  ftate  the  application  of  the 
efficacy  of  religio7i^  and  hy  putting  it  under  the  ?nagi- 
ftrate's  diretVion.  —  There  are  certain  jundlures 
w^hen  the  influence  of  religion  is  more  than  ordina- 
rily ferviceable  to  the  ftate  :  and  thefe  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  only  knows.     Now  while  a  church  is  in  its 

'^  A  jurifdidlion  feme  what  refembllng  this  we  £nd  in  the  fa- 
mous court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens  :  which  city  was  once  the 
model  of  ckoil prudence  as  well  as  of  religioyi^  to  the  improved 
part  of  mankind.  Ifocrates  fpeaking  of  this  branch  of  jurif- 
didion  in  the  Areopagus,  fays,  "  It  was  not  exerted  to  pu- 
*'  NisH  crimes,  but  to  prevent  them  —  a  thto  >u:^ar:.v  lajt'oTniVy 

*>'  ojv  Ko'hac-Ho-i  TK?  d'fCOJ^tsvlac,  ccXX  e|  cov  civ  y.ix[v.t7K6hxasa  [A.r,olv 
avT^;  a|;cv  ^r,[^ixq  ^B7^r,c-i^a,i  a^ccfldvs-iv.  ij-yaHo  ya^  7870  (a,\v  uvtup 
"kyri  'i'd.     APElOn.  AOV. 

^  See  de  Jiliance,  Book  i.  ^  4. 
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natural  flate  of  independency,  it  is  not  in  his  power 
to  improve  thofe  conjundtures  to  the  advantage  of 
the  flate,  by  a  proper  appUcation  of  rehgion  :  but 
when  the  alliance  is  made,  and  confequently  the 
church  under  his  diredlion,  he  hath  then  authority 
to  prefcribe  fuch  pubhc  exercifes  of  rehgion,  and 
at  llich  times  and  in  fuch  manner  as  he  finds  the  ex- 
igencies of  ftate  require. 

4.  By  engaging  the  church  to  apply  its  utmoji  en- 
deavours in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  For  an  alliance 
laying  an  obligation  on  the  ftate  to  protc6l  and  de- 
fend the  church,  and  to  provide  a  fettled  mainte- 
nance for  its  minifters,  fuch  benefits  mufb  needs 
produce  the  higheft  love  and  efteem  for  the  bene- 
fadlor  :  which  will  be  returned,  out  of  motives  both 
of  gratitude  and  interefl,  in  the  moft  zealous  la- 
bours for  the  fervice  of  civil  government. 

HI.  Laftly,  the  ftate  was  induced  to  feek  this  alli- 
ance^ as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  7nifchiefsy 
ijohich^  the  church  in  its  natural  independent  condition^ 
might  occojion  to  civil  focicty.  For,  in  this  ftate 
the  church  having,  of  itfelf,  a  power  of  aflembling 
for  religious  worlhip,  fadious  m^en  m.ay  commo- 
dioufly,  under  that  cover,  hatch  and  carry  on  de- 
figns  againft  the  peace  of  civil  government :  and 
the  influence  which  popular  and  leading  men  gain 
over  the  confciences  of  fuch  aiTem.blies,  by  the  fre- 
quency of  public  harangues,  may  eafily  ripen  thefe 
contrivances  into  ad,  when  ftrengthened  with  the 
fpecious  pretext  of  religion  :  all  which  evils  are 
efFedually  remedied  by  this  alliance.  For  then,  the 
civil  magiftrate  being  become  protector  of  the 
church,  and,  confequently,  fupreme  head  arvd  dl- 
redor  of  it,  the  miniftry  is  uioftly  in  his  power  ; 
that  mutual  dependency,  between  the  clergy  and 
people,  being,  by  means  of  a  fettled  revenue,  quite 
broken  and  deftroyed.     He  admits  and  excludes  to 

the 
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the  exercife  of  their  fundion,  as  he  fees  fit ;  and 
grants  it  to  none,  but  fuch  as  give  a  previous 
fecurity  for  their  allegiance  to  him  :  by  which 
means,  all  that  influence,  which  the  miniilers  and 
leaders  in  a  church  had  over  it  before  the  alli- 
ance, as  the  protestors  of  religion^  is  now  drawn 
off  from  them,  and  placed  folely  in  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate. 

Another  mifchief  there  is  in  this  imallied  condi- 
tion of  the  church,  ftill  more  certain  and  fatal, 
whenever  above  one  religion  is  found  in  a  ftate. 
For  in  thefe  latter  ages,  every  fedt  thinking  itfelf 
the  only  trpx  church,  or,  at  lead,  the  rdofi  perfect ^ 
is  naturally  pullied  on  to  advance  its  own  fcheme 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  reft  :  and  where  argument 
fails,  civil  power  is  brought  in,  as  foon  as  ever  a 
party  can  be  formed  in  the  public  adrmniftration : 
and  we  find,  they  have  been  but  too  fuccefsful  in 
perfuading  the  magiftrate  that  his  interefts  are 
concerned  in  their  religious  differences.  Now  the 
moft  effectual  remedy  to  the  dangerous  and  ftrong 
convulfions,  into  which  ftates  are  fo  frequently 
thrown  by  thefe  ilruggles,  is  an  alliance^  which  efta- 
h\\^z^  one  churchy  2irA  ^xvts  a  ftdl  toleration  to  the 
reft  ;  only  keeping  fe6taries  out  of  the  public  admi- 
niftration  :  From  a  heedlefs  admiffion  into  which, 
thefe  diforders  have  arifen. 

Having  nov/  fhewn  the  principal  motives  which 
engaged  the  ftate  to  feek  an  aUiaitce  with  the 
church, 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  mo- 
tives which  the  church  had  to  accept  o^  it.  For  this 
being,  as  is  obferved,  a  free  convention,  un- 
lefs  the  church,  as  well  as  ftate,  had  its  proper 
views,  no  alliance  could  have  been  formed.  To 
difcover  thefe  motives,  we  muft  recoiled  what  hath 
been  faid  of  the  nature  and  end  of  ^  religious  fociety  : 
2  for 
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for  the  benefits  adapted  to  that  nature  and  end, 
muft  be  her  legitimate  motive  :  but  if  fo,  this  be- 
nefit can  be  no  other  than  security  from  all  ex- 
terior VIOLENCE.  The  flate  indeed  could  not 
juflly  offer  it,  had  no  alliance  been  made  :  but 
this  is  no  reafon  why  the  church  fhould  not 
think  it  for  its  intereil:  to  fecure  its  natural  right  by 
€ompa5l ;  any  more  than  that  one  ftate  lliould  not 
ftipulate  with  another  not  to  do  it  violence,  though 
that  other  was  under  prior  obligations,  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations,  to  forbear. 

But  by  this  alliance  between  the   two  focieties, 
the  ftate  does  more  :  it  not  only  promifes  not  to 
injure  the  church  confederated,  but  to  ferve  it ;  that 
is,  to  proted  it  from  the  injuries  of  other  religious 
focieties,  which  then  exift,  or  may  afterwards  arife 
in  the  ftate.    How  one  religious  fociety  may  be  in- 
jurioufly  affected  by  another,  we  have  ftiev/n  juft 
before ;  how  great  thofe  injuries  may  prove,  will 
be  ftiewn  hereafter.     It  muft  needs  then  be  the  firft 
care  of  a  church,  and  a  reafonable  care,  to  preferve 
itfelf,  by  all  lawful  ways,  from  outward  violence. 
A  ftate  then,  as  hath  been  faid,  in  order  to  induce 
the  church's  acceptance  of  this  offer,  muft  propofe 
fome  benefit  by  it :    and  becaufe  this  is   the  only 
legitimate  benefit  the  church  can  receive,  it  muft 
propofe  this  :  which,  therefore,  being  confiderable, 
will  be  the  church's  jnotive  for  alliance. 

There  are  only  two  other  confiderations  that  can 
be  efteemed  motives  :  the  one,  to  engage  the  Jiate  to 
propagate  the  eftahliJJoed  religion  by  force :  and  the 
other,  io  bejlcw  honours.,  riches ^  ajid  po'ucers  upon  it. 
Now,  on  recurring  to  the  nature  and  end  of  the 
two  focieties,  the  frft  motive  will  be  found  u?iji{ft  ; 
and  the  fecond J  impertinent.  It  is  uuj?fl  in  the  church 
to  require  the  engagement  ,  becaufe  the  performing 
it  would  be  violating  tlie  natural  right  everv  m^an 
YoL.  If-  C  '  hath 
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hath  of  worihiping  God  according  to  his  own  con- 
fcience.  It  is  tinjuft  in  the  ftate  to  engage  in  it  ; 
becaufe,  as  we  have  Ihewn,  its  jurifdiction  extend- 
eth  not  to  opinions. 

It  is  impertinent  in  a  church  to  aim  at  riches, 
honours,  and  powers,  becaufe  thefe  are  things 
which,  as  a  church,  ihe  can  neither  ufe  nor  profit 
by  ;  for  they  have  no  natural  tendency  to  promote 
the  ultimate  end  of  this  fociety,  fahation  of  fouls  ; 
nor  the  immediate  end,  purity  of  worflnp.  "  Nihil 
"  ecclefia  fibi  nifi  fidem  pofTidet  V'  f^ys  St.  Am- 
brofe.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  only  le- 
gitimate motive  flie  could  have,  was  fecurity  and 
prote£iion  from  outward  violence. 

On  thefe  mutual  motives  was  formed  this  fPvEE 
ALLIANCE  %,  which  gavc  birth  to  a  church  by  law 

ESTABLISHED. 

Now  as  from  the  nature  of  the  two  focieties  we 
difcovered  what  kind  of  union  only  they  could  enter 
into  ;  fo  from  that  confideration,  together  with  the 
motives  they  had  in  uniting,  may  be  deduced,  by 
neceflary  inference,  the  reciprocal  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  that  union. 

From  the  mutual  motives  inducing  thereunto, 
it  appears,  that  the  great  preliminary  a7id  fundamen- 
tal article  of  alliance  is  this,  that  the   church 

SHALL  APPLY  ITS  UTMOST  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  SER- 
VICE OF  THE  STATE  *,  AND  THAT  THE  STATE  SHALL 
SUPPORT  AND  PROTECT  THE  CHURCH. 

But  in  order  to  the  performance  of  this  agree- 
ment, there  mull  be  a  mutual  communication  of 
their  refpe5live  powers :  for  the  province  of  each 
fociety  being  naturally  diftind:  and  different,  each 
can  have  to  do  in  thjs  other's,  but  by  mutual  con- 
ceffion. 

I  FpJI.  covtra  Symmachum, 

I  But 
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But  again,  thefe  focieties  being  likewife  as  na- 
turally independent  one  on  the  other,  a  mutual 
concefTion  cannot  be  fafely  made,  without  one  of 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  giving  up  its  independ- 
ency :  from  whence  arifes  what  Grotius,  we  fee, 
calls  MANENS  pR^LATio  I  which,  in  his  Fcedus 
imtfiuale^  the  more  powerful  fociety  hath  over  the 
lefs. 

Now  from  thefe  two  conclufions,  which  fpring 
necelTarily  from  the  great  fundamental  article  of  union  ^ 
we  deduce  all  the  terms,  conditions,  mutual  grants, 
and  conceflions,  which  complete  this  alliance. 

For  from  this  obligation  on  the  church  to  apply 
its  influence  in  the  fervice  of  the  fiat e^  arife  a  set- 
tled MAINTENANCE  FOR  THE  MINISTERS  OF  RE- 
LIGION •,  and  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
with  CO  active  power  :  which  things  introduce  again, 
on  the  other  fide,  the  dependency  of  the  cler- 
gy ON  THE  STATE.  And  from  the  flate's  obligation 
to  fupport  ayid  prote5i  the  churchy  arifeth  the  ec- 
clesiastical SUPREMACY  OF  THE  CIVIL  MAGI- 
STRATE ♦,  which  again  introduceth,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  right  of  churchmen  to  partake  of 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Thus  are  all  thefe  rights  and  privileges  clofely 
interwoven  and  mutually  connected  by  a  necelfary 
dependence  on  each  other. 

But  to  be  more  particular  in  the  grounds  and 
reafons  of  each  grant  and  privilege,  we  will  now, 
in  a  different  and  more  commodious  order  for  this 
purpofe,  examine, 

I.  What  the  church  receives  from  the  ftate. 

II.  What  it  GIVES  to  it. 

Which  will  prefent  us  with  a  7ie\v  view  of  the  two 
focieties^  as  they  appear  under  an  eftahliJJoment  •,  and 
leave  nothing  wanting  to  enable  us  to  form  a  per- 
fect judgment  of  their  natures. 

C  2  I.  What 
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I.  What  the  church  receives  from  the  flate  by 
this  alliance^  is, 

1.  Firftj  A  public  and  fettled  endowment  for  its 
viinifters*  The  reafons  of  it  are,  i.  To  render  the 
rehgious  fociety,  whofe  afliflance  the  ftate  fo  much 
wants,  more  firm  and  durable.  2.  To  invite  and 
encourage  the  clergy's  beft  fervice  to  the  ftate,  in 
rendering  thofe  committed  to  their  care,  virtuous. 
But  3,  and  principally,  in  order  to  deftroy  that 
mutual  dependency  between  the  clergy  and  people, 
which  arifes  from  the  former's  being  maintained  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  latter  -,  the  only 
maintenance  the  clergy  could  have,  before  the  two 
focieties  were  allied ;  and  which  dependence,  we 
have  fliewn  to  be  productive  of  great  mifchiefs  to 
the  ftate.  Add  to  all  this,  that  as  the  clergy  are 
now  under  the  magiftrate's  dire6lion,  and  confe- 
quently  become  a  public  order  in  the  ftate,  it  is  but 
fit  and  decent,  that  the  ftate  fhould  provide  them" 
with  a  public  maintenance. 

2 .  The  fccond  privilege  the  church  receives  from' 
this  alliance  is,  a  place  for  her  reprefentatives  in  the 
le.gijlature.  For,  as  it  neceftarily  follows,  (as  we 
Ihall  fee  prefently)  from  that  fundamental  article  cf 
alliance  of  the  Jlate's  fupporting  and  protesting  the 
church,  that  the  church  muft,  in  return,  give  up  its 
independency  to  the  flate^  whereby  the  ftate  becomes 
empowered  to  determine  in  all  church  matters,  fo 
far  as  relates  to  it  as  a  fociety  •,  as  this,  I  fay,  ne- 
cefTarily  follows,  the  church  muft  needs  have  its  re- 
prefentatives in  the  legiflature,  to  prevent  that 
power,  which  the  ftate  receives  in  return  for  the 
proteftion  it  affords,  from  being  perverted  to  the 
church's  hurt :  for  the  giving  up  its  indepen- 
dency, v/ithout  referving  a  right  of  reprefenta- 
tion  in  the  legiflature,  would  be  making  itfclf, 
infteau  of  ^fuhje^^  zjlave  to  the  ftate.     Bcfides, 
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without  thefe  reprefentatives  no  laws  could  be  rea- 
fonably  made  concerning  the  church :  becaufe  no 
free  man,  or  body,  can  be  bound  by  laws,  to  which 
they  have  not  given  their  Confent,  either  in  perfon, 
or  by  reprefentative.  So  that,  as  the  church  when 
fhe  entered  into  alliance,  cannot y^/y,  we  may  pre- 
fume  fhe  did  not  willingly^  give  up  her  independency 
without  the  refervation  of  fuch  a  privilege. 

3.  The  third  and  lafb  privilege  is,  a  jurifdiBion^ 
inforced  by  civil  coa^ive power^  for  reformation 
OF  MANNERS.  It  is  onc  of  the  preliminary  articles 
of  this  alliance^  that  the  church  jhoidd  apply  its  heft 
influefice  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  But  there  is  no 
v/ay  in  which  it  can  be  fo  efFedually  inforced  as  by  a 
jurifdidlion  of  this  kind.  It  hath  been  fhewn  above, 
that  there  are  a  numerous  fet  of  duties,  both  of 
imperfen  obligation^  which  civil  laws  could  not 
reach  •,  and  feveral  of  perfeB  obligation^  which,  by 
reafon  of  the  intemperance  of  the  fenfual  pafTions, 
from  whence  the  breach  of  thofe  duties  proceeds, 
civil  laws  could  not  effedlually  inforce-,  as  their  vio- 
lence yielded  only  to  the  influence  or  religion  •,  both 
which,  however,  the  good  of  community  requires 
fhould  be  inforced  ;  and  which  an  ecclefiaflical  tri- 
bunal, intruded  with  coadive  power,  is  only  able  to 
inforce.  And,  indeed,  the  fenfe  of  thofe  wants  and 
defeds,  which  thefe  courts  do  fupply,  was  the  prin- 
cipal motive  of  the  date's  feeking  this  alliance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  church  having  now  given  up 
her  fupremacy,  llie  would  v/ithout  the  accefTion  of 
this  authority,  be  left  naked  and  defencelefs,  and  re- 
duced to  a  condition  unbecoming  her  dignity,  and 
dangerous  to  her  fafety. 

II.  Let  us  now  fee  what  the  church  gives  to  the 
ftate.  It  is,  in  a  word,  this  :  The  refigning  up  her 
independency  \  and  making  the  civil  magi ftr ate  her  su- 
preme head,  without  whofe  approbation  and  allow- 

C  3  ance 
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ancepoe  can  adminijler^  tranfa5i^  or  decree  nothing. 
For  as  the  ftate,  by  this  alliance^  hath  undertaken 
the  protedlion  of  the  church  •,  and  as  no  fociety 
ean  fafely  afford  protedion  to  another  over  which 
it  hath  no  power,  it  neceflarily  follows  that  the 
civil  magijlrate  miijl  be  fupreme.  Befides,  when 
the  flate,  by  this  convention,  covenanted  to  af- 
ford prote(5lion  to  the  church,  that  contrad  was 
made  to  a  particular  church  of  one  denomina- 
tion, and  of  fuch  determined  do6lrine  and  dif- 
cipline.  But  now,  that  protection,  which  might 
be  advantageous  to  the  ftate  in  union  with  fuch  a 
church,  might  be  difadvantageous  to  it,  in  union 
with  one  of  a  diflferent  dodlrine  and  difcipline: 
therefore,  when  protection  is  given  to  a  church,  it 
muft  be  at  the  fame  time  provided,  that  no  altera- 
tion be  made  in  it,  without  the  ftate's  approbation 
and  allowance.  Farther,  the  ftate  having  endoived 
its  clergy\  and  beftowed  upon  them  a  jurifdi^ion 
with  coa5five  power ^  thefe  privileges  might  create 
an  imperium  in  imperio^  had  not  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate,  in  return,  x\\t  fiipremacy  of  the  church.  The 
neceflity  of  the  thing,  therefore,  invefts  him  with 
this  right  and  tjtle. 

Thus  have  we  ftiewn  the  mutual  privileges  given 
and  received  by  church  and  ftate,  in  entering  into 
this  famous  convention  :  the  aim  of  the  ftate  being, 
agreeably  to  its  nature,  utility  •,  and  the  aim  of 
the  church,  agreeably  to  its  nature,  truth.  From 
whence  we  may  obferve,  that  as  thefe  privileges  all 
rook  their  rife,  by  neceflary  inference,  from  the  fun-, 
damental  article  of  the  convention,  which  was,  that 
the  church  Jhculd  ferve  the  ftate  \  and  the  ftate  proleoi 
the  church  •,  fo  they  receive  all  pofTible  addition  of 
ftrength  from  their  mutual  connection  with,  and  de- 
pendency on,  one  another.  This  we  have  caufe  to  de- 
lire  may  be  received  as  a  certain  mark  that  our  plan 
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of  alliance  is  no  precarious  arbitrary  hypothefis,  but 
a  theory^  founded  in  reafon,  and  the  invariable  na- 
ture of  things.  For  having,  from  the  real  efiencc  of 
the  two  focicties,  collected  the  neceffity  of  allying,  and 
the /r^^^^;«  of  the  compact  j  v;e  have,  from  the  wf- 
ceffity^  fairly  introduced  it  •,  and  from  its  freedom^ 
confequentially  eftabliflied  every  mutual  term  and 
condition  of  it.  So  that  now  if  the  reader  fhould 
afk,  where  this  charter  or  treaty  of  convention  for  the 
tinion  of  the  two  focieties^  on  the  terms  here  delivered^  is 
to  be  met  with  •,  we  are  enabled  to  anfwcr  him.  We 
fay,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fame  archive  with  the 
famous  ORIGINAL  COMPACT  between  magiifrate 
and  people,  fo  much  infilled  on  in  the  vindication 
of  the  common  rights  of  fuhje5ls.  Now,  when  a  fighu 
of  this  cornpaol  is  required  of  the  defenders  of  civil 
liberty,  they  hold  it  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  is  e- 
nough  for  all  the  purpofes  of  fad  and  right,  that 
fuch  original  compact  is  the  only  legitimate  founda- 
tion of  civil  fociety  :  that  if  there  were  no  fuch 
thing /i?r/;?^//)' executed,  there  was  virtually:  that 
all  differences  between  magillrate  and  people,  ought 
to  be  regulated  on  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  co-m- 
faci  j  and  all  government  reduced  to  the  principles 
therein  laid  down :  for,  that  the  happinefs,  of 
which  civil  fociety  is  produdive,  can  only  be  at- 
tained, when  formed  on  thofe  principles.  Now 
fomething  like  this  we  lay  of  our  alliance  be- 
tween CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  this  alliance  as  it 
produceth  an  efiablifJment^  under  its  mofl  fimple 
form  •,  /.  e.  where  there  is  but  one  Religion  in  the 
ftate  :  but  it  may  fo  happen,  that,  either  at  the 
time  of  convention,  or  afterwards,  there  may  be 
more  than  one, 

I .  If  there  be  'more  than  one  at  the  time  of  conven- 
tion^ the  itate  allies  itfelf  with  the  largefl  pf  the  reli- 
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gious  focieties.  It  is  fit  the  flate  fhould  do  fo,  be^ 
caufe  the  larger  the  reUgious  fociety  is  (where  there 
is  ail  equahty  in  other  points)  the  better  enabled  it 
^vill  be  to  aniVver  the  ends  of  an  alliance  \  as  having 
the  greateft  number  under  its  influence.  It  is  fcarce 
pojfibk  it  ihould  do  otherv/ile  \  becaufe  the  two  fo- 
cieties being  compofed  of  the  fame  individuals,  the 
greatly  prevaihng  religion  mufh  have  a  majority  of 
its  members  in  the  afiemblies  of  ftate  ;  w^ho  will 
naturally  prefer  their  own  religion  to  any  other. 
"With  Ms  Religion  is  the  alliance  made  \  and  a  fiili 
TOLERATION  giveu  to  all  the  reft  ;  yet  under  the 
refiriclion  of  a  test  lav/,  to  keep  them  from  hurt- 
ing that  which  is  efiabliJJjcd, 

"  2.  If  thsfe  different  religions  fpring  up  /^//^r  the 
alliance  hath  been  formed  •,  then,  whenever  they 
become  connderable,  a  teft  law  is  neceiTary,  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  efiahlijhed  church.  For  am.ongft  di- 
verfities  of  feels  v/here  every  one  thinks  itfeif  the 
only  true^  or  at  Icafi:  the  mcjl  ptre^  every  one  aims 
at  rifjng  on  the  ruins  of  the  reft  ♦,  vdiich  it  calls, 
bringing  into  conformity  with  itfeif.  The  miCans  of 
doing  thisjwhen  reafon  fails,  which  is  rarely  at  hand, 
and  more  rarely  heard  when  it  is,  will  be  by  get- 
ting into  the  public  adminiftration,  and  applying 
the  civij  power  to  the  work.  But  when  one  of  rhefe 
Religions  is  the  eftablijhed^  and  the  reft  under  a  tole- 
raticn  ,  then  envy,  at  the  advantages  of  an  efiahlijlo- 
ment^  v/ill  join  the  tolerated  churches  in  confederacy 
againft  it,  and  unite  the  mi  in  one  common  attack 
to  difturb  its  qiviet.  In  this  immiinent  danger,  the 
allied  church  calls  L;pon  the  ftate,  tor  the  perform- 
ance ot  its  contiad  ;  which  thereupon  gives  her  a 
test-l.av.'  icr  her  fecurity  :  v/hereby,  the  entrance 
into  the  adminiftration  (the  only  way,  the  threaten- 
ed iriiehief  is  etledted)  is  fhut  to  all  but  miem^bers 
of  the  eftabiiihed  church. 

Thus 
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Thus  a  TEST-LAW  took  its  birth,  whether  at  or 
afier  the  time  of  alliance.  That  the  (late  is  under 
the  highefl:  obHgations  to  provide  the  church  with 
this  fecurity,  we  fliali  Ihew, 

1 .  By  the  alliance^  the  (late  promifed  to  protedl 
the  church,  and  to  fecure  it  from  the  injuries  and 
infuks  of  its  enemies.  An  attempt  in  the  members 
of  any  other  church  to  get  into  the  adminiftration, 
in  order  to  deprive  the  ejlabliped  church  of  the  co- 
venanted rights  which  it  enjoys,  either  by  fharing 
thofe  advantages  with  it,  or  by  drawing  them  from 
it,  is  highly  injurious.  And  we  have  fhev/n  that, 
where  there  are  diverfities  of  reUgions,  this  attempt 
will  be  always  making.  The  Hate  then  mud  defeat 
the  attempt :  but  there  is  no  other  way  of  defeating 
it,  than  by  hindering  its  enemies  from  entering  into 
the  adminiftration  :  and  they  can  be  hindered  only 
by  a  teji-law. 

2.  Again,  this  promife  of  proteciion  is  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  may,  on  no  pretence,  be  difpenfed  v^ith. 
For  protection  was  not  only  a  condition  of  alliance^ 
but,  on  the  church's  part,  the  fole  condition  of-  it. 
We  have  fliewn,  that  all  other  benefits  and  advan- 
tages are  foreign  to  a  church,  as  fuch,  and  impro- 
per for  it.  Now  the  not  performing  the  fole  condi- 
tion of  a  contrad:,  virtually  breaks  and  diffolves  it : 
efpecially  if  we  confider  that  this  fole  condition  is 
hoih.  neccjfary  2.nd  julf.  Necejfary^  as  a  free  con- 
vention muft  have  mutual  conditions  ;  and,  but  for 
this  condition,  one  fide  would  be  without  any  :  Juft^ 
as  the  convention  itfelf  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  nations  ;  and  this  the  only  condition  which 
fuits  the  nature  of  a  church  to  claim.  If  it  be  pre- 
tended that  debarring  good  fubjedls  from  places  of 
honour  and  profit,,  in  the  difpofal  of  the  magiflrate,  is 
unjuft  j  I  reply,  that  the  alTertion,  tho'  every  where 
taken  for  granted,  is  falfe  ;  it  being  founded  on  the 

principle 
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principle,  that  reward  is  one  of  the  fan^lions  of  civil 
laws,  which  I  have  fhewn  to  be  a  miftake "',  and 
and  that  all,  a  member  of  fociety  can  cl^im,  for  the 
difcharge  of  his  duty,  is  protection.  So  that,  far- 
ther reward  than  this,  no  fubjedl  having  a  right  to, 
2l\\  places  of  honour  and  profit  are  free  donations,  and 
in  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  magiftrate. 

3.  But  again,  the  church,  in  order  to  enable  the 
ftate  to  perform  \.\\\sfole  condition  of  prote6lion,  con- 
fented  to  the  giving  up  its  fupremacy  and  indepen- 
dency, to  the  civil  fovereign  :  whence  it  follows, 
that,  whenever  the  enemies  of  the  efiahlifhed  church 
get  into  the  magiilrature,  to  which,  as  we  have 
faid,  the  fupremacy  of  the  church  is  transferred  by 
the  alliance^  fhe  becomes  a  prey,  and  lies  entirely 
at  their  mercy  \  being  now,  by  the  lofs  of  her  fu- 
premacy, in  no  condition  of  defence,  as  fhe  was  in 
her  natural  ftate,  unprote6led  and  independent :  fo 
that  the  not  fecuring  her  by  a  tefi  law^  is  betraying, 
and  giving  her  up  bound  to  her  enemies. 

4.  But  laftly.,  had  no  promife  of  protedion  been 
made,  yet  the  ftate  would  have  lain  under  an  in- 
difpenfable  neceflity  of  providing  a  teft  law^  for  its 
own  fecurity.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  where- 
ever  there  are  diverfities  of  religion,  each  fe6t,  be- 
lieving its  own  the  true,  ftrives  to  advance  itfelf  on 
the  ruins  of  the  reft.  If  this  doth  not  fucceed  by 
dint  of  argument,  thefe  partifans  are  apt  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  coercive  power  of  the  ftate  :  which 
is  done  by  introducing  a  party  into  the  public  ad- 
miniftration.  And  they  have  always  had  art  enough 
to  make  the  ftate  believe  that  its  interefts  were  much 
concerned  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  religious  quarrels. 
What  perfecutions,  rebellions,  revoludons,  lofs  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  thefe  inteftine  ftruggles 

"*  See  Book  i.  fei^.  2/ 
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between  feds  have  occafioned,  is  well  known  to 
fuch  as  are  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  of  mankind. 
To  prevent  thefe  mifchiets  was,  as  we  have  fhewn, 
one  great  motive  for  the  ftate's  feeking  alliance  with 
the  church  :  for  the  obvious  remedy  was  the  ejia- 
hliflding  one  churchy  and  giving  a  free  toleration  to  the 
reft.  But  if,  in  adminiilring  this  cure,  the  ftatc 
fhould  Itop  Ihort,  and  not  proceed  to  exclude  the 
tolerated  religions  from  entering  into  the  public  ad-, 
miniftration,  fuch  imperfed:  application  of  the  re- 
m.edy  would  infinitely  heighten  the  diftemper  :  for, 
before  the  alliance^  it  was  only  a  miflaken  aim  in 
propagating  truth,  which  occafioned  thefe  difor- 
ders  •,  but  now,  the  zeal  for  opinions  would  be  cut 
of  meafure  inflamed  by  envy  and  emulation ; 
which  the  temporal  advantages,  enjoyed  by  the 
eftablilhed  church,  exclufive  of  the  reft,  wall  always 
occafion  :  And  w4iat  mifchiefs  this  would  produce, 
had  every  feCl  a  free  entry  into  the  adminiftration, 
the  reader  may  eafily  conceive.  If  it  be  laid,  that, 
would  m.en  content  themfelves,  as  in  reafon  they 
ought,  with  enjoying  their  ov/n  opinions,  without 
obtruding  them  upon  others,  thefe  evils,  which  re- 
quire the  remedy  o^  -iteft  lazv^  would  never  happen. 
T\\\s  is  very  true  :  and  fo,  would  men  but  obiei-ve 
the  rule  of  juftice  in  general,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  have  recourfe  to  civil  fociety,  to  rectify  the 
violations  of  it.  ^ 

In  a  word,  an  eftaUiJhed  religion  ivith  a  teft  hi^jj 
is  the  univerial  voice  of  Nature.  The  mofi  lavage 
nations  have  employed  it  to  civilize  their  n.an- 
ners  -,  and  the  politeft  knew  no  other  way  to  prevent 
their  return  to  barbarity  and  violence. 

Thus  the  city  of  Athens,  fo  humane  and  tree, 
exacted  an  oath  of  all  their  youth  for  the  fecurity  ot 
the  eftablifned  religion  :  for,  Athens  being  a  de- 
mocracy, every  citizen  had  a  conftant  fhare  in  the 
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adminiftration.  A  copy  of  this  oath,  the  flrong- 
ell  of  all  tejis^  is  preferved  by  Stobsus,  who  tran- 
fcribed  it  from  the  writings  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
the  great  fchool  of  ancient  politics.  It  is  conceiv- 
ed in  thefe  words  :  ''I  will  not  difhonour  the  fa- 
"  cred  arms ",  nor  defert  my  comrade  in  battle  : 

*'  I  will  DEFEND   AND   PROTECT  UY  COUNTRY  AND 

"my  religion,  w^hether  alone,  or  in  conjundion 
"  with  others  :  I  will  not  leave  the  public  in  a 
''  w^orfe  condition  than  I  found  it,  but  in  a  better  : 
''  I  will  be  always  ready  to  obey  the  fupreme  ma- 
*'  giftrate,  with  prudence ;  and  to  fubmit  to  the 
*■'•  eilabliilied  laws,  and  to  all  fuch  as  fhail  be  here- 
"  after  edablifhed  by  full  confent  of  the  people  : 
''  and  I  will  never  connive  at  any  other  vvho  (hall 
*-'-  prefume  to  defpife  or  difobey  them  -,  but  will  re- 
"  venge  all  fuch  attempts  on  the  fan<5lity  of  the  re- 
"  public,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
*-'  people  :  and  lailly,  I  will  conform  to  the 
*'  national  RELIGION.  So  help  m.e  thofe  gods 
*'  who  are  the  avengers  of  perjury ''." 

Here  we  fee,  that  after  each  man  had  fworn, 
to  dcfeud  and  p'ote5i  the  religicn  of  his  country^ 
in  ccnfequence  of  the  obligation  the  flate  lies  un- 

"^  "OttT^x  ra  Ura,  the  facred  armsy  by  what  follows,  feem  to 
mean  thofe  which  the  lovers  prefented  to  their  favourite  youths. 
Ccricerning  this  inftitution,  fee  what  is  faid  in  the  explana- 
tion of  Virgil's  epifode  of  Nimc  and  Euryalus,  in  feft.  iv.  of 
this  book. 

°  Of  xa;aiff-%rjv  c'k'Kx.  ra.  l:p^,  f^'  l'/Ku).:c'kH-\'Ci}  Tov  ru^y^' 
rrir^   oVy  ai-    roJ%-Ww'     AMYNii     AE     KAI     YDtP    I.-.THN,     y^j 

.»0  «?  ri>s.c  cti)  u.KKii':,  TO  -ZD-.-.JoO-:^  ic^ur-/)^  o(y^  <^^c!&;.; "    kJ  c:v  tj;  avccis-/) 

-xvlcj^'      v:    JEPA     TA    HATP.A    TlUllZir      iVoPf?     GsoJ    Tyrwv. 
Joan.  S:ohxi  d-Rcp.  Serm,  xli.  p.  2^)3.  hv.gd,.  Ed.  160S. 

^     •  dcr 
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der  to  prote6t  the  eftahlijhed  ^isjorjJoip^  he  concludes, 
/  will  conform  to  it :  the  dired:eft  and  ftrongell  of 
all  tep. 

But  a  teft  of  conformity  to  tiie  eilabliflied  wor- 
fliip,  was  not  only  required  of  thofe  who  bore  a 
Hiare  in  the  civil  adminiftration,  but  of  thofe  too 
who  were  chofen  to  prefide  in  their  religious  rites. 
Demofthenes  hath  recorded  the  oath  which  the 
prieilefTes  of  Bacchus,  called  T?^cu^aci,  took  on  en- 
tering into  their  office.  "  I  obferve  a  religious 
^'  chaftity,  and  am  clean  and  pure  from  all  other 
''  defilements,  and  from  converfation  with  man  : 

"  AND  I  CELEBRATE  THE  THEOINEIA  AND  10- 
*'  BACCHIA  TO  BACCHUS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
*'  ESTABLISHED  RITES,  AND  AT  THE  PROPER 
*'  TIMES  P/' 

Nor  were  the  Romans  lefs  watchful  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  eftahlijhed  religion,  as  may  be  feen  by  a 
Ipeech  of  the  conful  Poflhumius  in  Livy,  occa- 
fioned  by  fome  horrid  abufes  committed,  through 
the  clandefline  exercife  of  foreign  worfhip.  "  How 
"  often,  fays  he,  in  the  times  of  our  fathers  and 
"  forefathers,  hath  this  affair  been  recommended 
"  to  the  magiflrates  ;  to  prohibit  all  foreign  wor- 
*'  fhip  ;  to  drive  the  priefts  and  facrificers  from 
*'  the  cirque,  the  forum,  and  the  city  -,  to  fearch 
"  up  and  burn  books  of  prophecies  ;  and  to  abo- 
"  liih  all  modes  of  facrificing,  differing  from  the 
"  Roman  difcipline  ?  For  thofe  fage  and  prudent 
''  men,  inftrudfed  in  all  kind  of  divine  and  human 
"  laws,  rightly  judged  that  nothing  tended  fo 
"  mxuch  to  overthrow  religion,  as  when  men  cele- 

(,v\uv,  K^  cl'TT^  dv'j^lq  crvvis(Tlcx.t;,  x^  ra  ©soina,  i^  'loQcx.x.^--7'ce,  ys- 
^a.\£a)  ru  Aioiva-o}  KAl'A  TA  ITAITJA,  >^  c.>  T^K  xa^KHO-i  x^"'^^^^' 
Or  at.  cent.  Ncc^ram. 

"  brated 
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^'-  brated  the  facred  rites,  not  after  their  own,  but 
"  foreign,  cuftoms"^." 

But  when  I  fay  all  regular  policied  dates  had 
an  ejlahlipcd  religion^  I  mean  no  more  than  be  would 
do,  who,  deducing  fociety  from  its  true  original, 
fhouid,  in  order  to  perfuade  men  of  the  benefits  it 
produceth,  affirm  that  all  nations  had  a  civil  policy. 
For,  as  this  writer  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  mean 
that  every  one  conflituted  a  free  ftate,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  liberty  (which  yet  was  the  only  fo- 
ciety he  propofed  to  prove  was  founded  on  truth, 
and  productive  of  public  good)  becaufe  it  is  noto- 
rious, that  the  far  greater  part  of  civil  policies  are 
founded  on  different  principles,  and  abufed  to  dif- 
ferent ends  ;  fo  neither  would  I  be  underftood  to 
mean,  when  I  fay  all  nations  concurred  in  making 
this  UNION,  that  they  all  exactly  difcriminated  the 
natures^  and  fairly  adjufted  the  rights  of  both   so- 
cieties, on  the  principles  here  laid  down  ♦,  tho'  an 
ESTABLISHMENT  rcfulting  from  this  difcrimination 
and  adjuflment,  be  the  only  one  I  would  be  fup- 
pofed to  recommend.     On  the  contrary,  I  know 
this  union  hath  been  generally  made  on  miftaken 
principles  ;    or,    if  not  fo,  hath  degenerated   by 
length  of  time.     And  as  it  was   fufficient  for  that 
writer's  purpofe,  that  thofe  focieties,  good  or  bad, 
proved  the  fenfe,  all  men  had  of  the  benefits   re- 
fulting  from  civil  policy  in  general,  tho'  they  were 
oft  miftaken  in  the  application  -,  fo  it  is  fufficient 

q  Quoties  hoc  patrum  avorumque  a^tate  negotium  eft  magi- 
firatibus  datum,  ut  facra  externa  fieri  vetarent ;  fatrificulos, 
vatefque  foro,  circo,  urbe  prohiberent  ;  vaticinos  libros  con- 
quirerent,  comburerentque  ;  omnem  difciplinam  facrificandi, 
praiterquam  more  Romano,  abolercnt  ?  Judicabant  enim  pru- 
dentilTimi  viri  omnis  divini  liiimanique  juris,  nihil  leque  diflbl- 
venda^  religionis  efTe,  quam  ubi  non  patrio,  fed  externo  ritu  ia- 
criiicaretur.     Hiji.  lib.  xxxix. 

for 
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for  ours^  that  this  univerfal  concurrence  in  the  two 
Ibcieties  to  unite,  fhews  the  fenle  of  mankind  con- 
cerning the  titiUty  of  fuch  union.  And  laftly,  as 
that  writer's  principles  are  not  the  lefs  true  on 
account  of  the  general  deviation  from  them  in 
forming  civil  focieties  -,  fo  may  not  ours,  though 
fo  few  Itates  have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  dire6led 
by  them  in  praofice^  nor  any  man,  before,  deli- 
vered them  in  fpeculation. 

Such  then  is  the  theory  we  have  offered  to  the 
world  ;  of  which  whoever  would  fee  a  full  account, 
and  the  feveral  parts  cleared  from  objedions,  may 
confult  the  treatife  mentioned  before,  intituled,  The 
alliance  between  church  andftate  ;  in  which  we  pre- 
tend to  have  difcovered  a  plain  and  fimple  truth, 
of  the  highefl:  concernment  to  civil  fociety,  long  lofl 
and  hid  under  the  learned  obfcurity  arifing  from 
the  collifion  of  contrary  falfe  principles. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  our  main 
fubje6l.  We  have  given  a  fhort  account  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  alliance  between  church  andftate  ^ 
both  to  juftify  the  condud  of  the  ancient  lawgiv- 
ers in  eftablilhing  religion  •,  and  to  Ihew^  the  infinite 
fervice  of  this  infticution  to  civil  fociety.  Another 
ufe  of  it  may  be  the  gaining  an  exacter  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  eftablifhed  religions  in  the 
pagan  world :  for,  having  the  true  theory  of  an  ef- 
tabliihment,  it  ferves  as  a  Itraight  line  to  difcover 
all  the  obliquities  to  which  it  is  applied. 

I  fhall  therefore  confider  the  caufis,  which  faci- 
litated the  eftahlijhment  of  religion  in  the  ancient 
world  :  and  likewife  thofe  caufcs  w^hich  prevented  the 
eftabliJJjment  from  receiving  its  due  form. 

I.  Ancient  pagan  religion  confided  in  the  w^or- 
ihip  of  local  tutelary  deities  •,  which,  generally 
fpeaking,  were  fuppoled  to  be  the  authors  of  their 
civil  inftitutes.     The  confcquencs  of  this  v;as,  that 

the 
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the  Jlale^  as  well  as  particulars^  was  the  subject 
of  religion.  So  that  this  religion  could  not  but  be 
7iaticnal  and  eftahlijhed ;  that  is,  protected  and  en- 
couraged by  the  civil  power.  For  how  could  that 
religion,  which  had  the  national  gcd  for  its  ohjedi  % 
and  the 7?^/^,  as  an  artificial  man,  for  iis  fubje5f^ 
be  other  than  national  and  eftahlijhed  ? 

II.  But  then  thefe  very  things,  which  fo  much 
promoted  an  efiahliJJjed  religion^  prevented  the  uni- 
on's being  made  upon  a  juft  and  equitable  footing. 
I.  By  giving  a  wrong  idea  of  civil fociety,  2.  By 
not  giving  a  right /d?r/V7   to  the  religious. 

1.  It  was  nothing  ftrange,  that  the  ancients 
ihould  have  a  wrong  idea  of  civil  fociety  \  and  fup- 
pofe  it  ordained  for  the  cognizance  of  religious.,  as 
well  as  civil  matters,  while  they  believed  in  a  local 
tutelary  deity,  by  whofe  direction  they  were  formed 
into  community  ;  and  while  they  held  that  fociety, 
as  fuch,  was  the  fubjedl  of  religion,  contrary  to  v/hat 
has  been  fhewn  above,  that  the  civil  fociety's  offer  of 
a  voluntary  alliance  with  the  religious.,  proceeded 
from  its  having  no  power  in  itfelf  to  inforce  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  to  the  fervice  of  the  ftate. 

2.  If  their  religion  conftituted  a  proper  fociety, 
it  was  yet  a  fociety  dependent  on  the  llate,  and 
therefore  not  fovereign.  Now  it  appears  that  no 
voluntary  alliance  can  be  made,  but  between  two 
independent  fovereign  focieties.  But,  in  reality, 
Pagan  religion  did  not  conflitute  any  fociety  at  alL 
For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  unity  of  the  ob- 
jed:  of  faith,  and  conformity  to  a  formula  of 
dogm^atic  theology,  as  the  terms  of  communion, 
are  the  great  foundation  and  bond  of  a  religious 
fociety  \  Now  thefe  things  were  wanting  in  the 
feveral  national  religions  of  Paganifm  :    in  which 

'  See  The  alliance  hct^j:cen  church  a7id  Piatt.  Book  i.   §  c. 
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there  was  only  a  conformity  in  public  ceremo- 
nies. The  national  Pagan  religion  therefore  did 
not  properly  compofe  a  fociety  \  nor  do  v/e  find 
by  antiquity,  that  it  was  ever  confidered  under 
that  idea ;  but  only  as  fart  of  the  ftaie  \  and  in 
that  viev/5  indeed,  had  its  particular  focieties  and 
companies,  fuch  as  the  colleges  of  priefts  and 
prophets. 

Thefe  were  fuch  errors  'and  defedls  as  de- 
flroyed  much  of  the  utility,  which  refults  from 
religious  eftablijhraents^  placed  upon  a  right  bot- 
tom. But  yet  religious  eftablijhments  they  were  ; 
and,  notwithftanding  all  their  imperfedlions,  ferved 
for  many  great  purpofes  :  fuch  as  prefervin'{  the  be* 
ing  cf  religion  :  —  b  eft  owing  additional  veneration  on 
the  perfon  of  the  tnagiftrate^  and  on  the  laws  cf  the 
fiate  :  —  giving  the  772agiftrate  the  right  of  applying 
the  civil  efficacy  of  religion  :  —  and  giving  religion  a 
CO  active  power  for  the  reformation  cf  manners*  And 
thus  much  for  establishments. 


SECT.     YL 

TH  E  kft  inftance  to  be  afTigned  of  the  magi- 
flrate's  care  of  religion,  fhall  be  that  uni- 
verfal  praftice,  in  the  ancient  world,  of  religious 
TOLERATION  j  or  the  permitting  the  free  exercife  of 
all  religions,  how  different  foever  from  the  national 
and  eftablifljed.  For  the'  the  very  nature  and  terms 
of  an  eftablifhed  religion  implied  the  magiftrare's  pe- 
culiar favour  and  proteftion  ;  and  tho'  in  fact,  they 
had  their  teft  laws  for  its  fupport,  wherever  there 
was  diverfity  of  worfhip  •,  yet  it  was  ancient  policy 
to  allow  a  large  and  full  toleration. 

Two  principal  caufes  induced  the  ancient  law^ 
givers  to  this  fage  and  reafonable  condudl. 

Vol.  II.  D  I. They 
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I.  They  confidered  that  religion  feldom  or  ne- 
ver makes  a  real  imprejfion  on  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  are  forced  into  a  profeflion  of  it :  and  yet,  that 
ail  the  fecvice  religion  can  do  to  the  ftate,  is  by 
working  that  real  imprejfion^.  They  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  profellion  of  religion  fhould  be 

TREE. 

Hence  may  be  underflood  the  ftrange  blindnefs  of 
thofe  moderfi politicians ^\^\io  expe6l  to  benefit  the  ftate 
by  forcing  men  to  outward  conformity  \  which  on- 
ly making  hypocrites  and  atheifts,  deftroys  the  fole 
means  religion  hath  of  ferving  the  State.  But  here, 
by  a  common  fate  of  politicians,  they  fell  from 
one  blunder  to  another.  For  having  firft,  in  a 
tyrannical  adherence  to  their  ov/n  fcheme  of  policy, 
or  fuperftitious  fondnefs  for  the  eftabliflied  fcheme  of 
worfhip,  infringed  upon  religious  liberty  •,  and  then 
beginning  to  find,  that  diverfity  of  Seds  was  hurt- 
ful to  the  State,  as  it  always  will  be,  while  the 
rights  of  religion  are  violated  ;  inftead  of  repairing 
the  miftake,  and  reftoring  religious  liberty,  which 
would  have  ftified  this  pullulating  evil  in  the  feed, 
by  affording  it  no  further  nourifhment,  they  took 
the  other  courfe  •,  and  endeavoured,  by  a  thorough 
difcipline  of  conformity,  violently  to  rend  it  away  : 
and  with  it  they  rooted  up  and  deftroyed  all  that 
good  to  fociety,  which  lo  naturally  fprings  from 
religion,  when  it  hath  once  taken  faft  hold  of  the 
human  mind. 

^  In  fpecie  autcm  fiftae  fimulationis,  ficut  reliquae  virtutes,  ita 
-PI ETAS  ineiTe  non  poteft ;  cum  qua  fimul  et  fanftitatem  et  reli- 
gionem  tolli  neceile  elTe  :  quibus  fublatis,  perturbatio  vitae  fe- 
quitur  et  magna  confufio.  Atque  baud  fcio,  an  pietate  ad- 
verfus  deos  fublata  fides  etiam,  et  focietas  humani  generis,  et 
una  excellentijrima  virtus,  juflitia  toUatuic  Cic.  De  nat.  deor. 
\.  i.  c.  2. 

11.  This 
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II.  This  was  the  mod  legitimate  principle  they 
Went  upon,  and  had  the  moit  lading  effevSt.  They 
had  another,  which,  tho'  lefs  ingenuous,  was  of 
more  immediate  influence  ,  and  this  was  the  keep- 
ing up  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  religious  impref- 
fions,  by  the  introduction  and  toleration  of  new 
religions  and  foreign  worfhip.  For  they  fappofed 
^  that  "  piety  and  virtue  then  chiefly  influence  the 
"  mind  while  men  are  bufied  in  the  performance  of 
'^  rehgious  rites  and  ceremonies  '^ ;  "  as  TuUy  ob- 
ferves,  in  the  Words  of  Pythagoras,  the  moil  ce- 
lebrated of  the  Pagan  lawgivers.  Now  vulgar 
Paganifm  being  not  only  falfe,  but  highly  abfurd, 
as  having  its  foundation  folely  in  the  fancy  and 
the  pafTions  ;  variety  of  worfhips  was  neceflary  to 
fuit  every  one's  tafte  and  humour.  The  genius  of 
it  inclining  its  followers  to  be  inconflant,  capri- 
cious, and  fond  of  novelties  •,  v/eary  of  long- worn 
ceremonies,  and  immoderately  fond  of  new.  And 
in  effedt  we  fee  amongft  the  fam.e  people,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  univerfai  notion  of  tutelary  deities, 
that,  in  this  age,  one  God  or  mode  of  worfhip, 
in  that^  another  had  the  vogue.  And  every  new 
God,  or  new  ceremony,  rekindled  the  languid  fire 
of  fuperftition  :  jufl  as  in  modern  Rome,  every  lail 
Saint  draw's  the  multitude  to  his  llirine. 

For  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  Pagan 
world,  a  tolerated  religion  did  not  imply  dijfenticn 
from  the  efiablijhed^  according  to  our  modern  ideas 

•  b  Nor  does  this  at  all  contradid  the  Roman  maxim,  as  deli- 
vered by  Pofthumius  in  Livy.  [fee  p. 29,  30.]  for  that  maxim 
jelates  to  public  religion,  or  the  religion  of  the  ftate,;  this,  to  pri- 
"jate  rcligicn,  or  the  religion  of  particulars. 

""  —  Siquidern  et  illud  bene  diaum  eft  a  Pythagora,  doaif- 
fimo  viro,  tum  maxime  et  pietatem  et  religionem  verfari  in 
animis,    cum    rebus  divinis  operam   daiemus.     De  Leg,  1.  ii. 

C.   12. 
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of  toleratmt.  Nor  indeed  couid  it,  according  to 
the  general  nature  and  genius  of  ancient  idolatry. 
^ioleraied  religions  were  there  rather  fubfervient  to 
x^v^t  eftablijhedy  or  fupernumeraries  of  it,  than  in  op- 
pofition  to  it.  But  then  they  v/ere  far  from  being 
on  a  footing  with  the  ejiallijbedj  or  partaking  of  its 
privileges. 

But  men  going  into  antiquity  under  the  impref- 
fion  of  modern  ideas,  muil  needs  form  very  inac- 
curate judgments  of  what  they  find.  So,  in  this 
cafe,  becaufe  few  tolerated  religiats  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Paganifm,  according  to  our  fenfe  of  tele- 
rat  Icn^  v/hich  is  the  allowance  of  a  religion  cppofed 
to  the  nationd  \  and  confequently,  becaufe  no  one 
is  guarded  againft  with  that  vigilance  which  ours 
demand,  but  all  ufed  with  m.ore  indulgence  than 
a  religion,  difa vowing  the  eftahlijhed^  can  pretend  to  ^ 
on  this  account,  I  lay,  a  falfe  opinion  hath  pre- 
vailed, that,  in  the  Pagan  worlds  all  kirds  of  religion 
wer,e  upon  an  equal  footings  with  regard  to  the  ftate. 
Hence,  we  hear  a  noble  writer  perpetually  ap- 
plauding ^  wife  antiquity,  for  the  full  and  free  li- 
berty it  granted  in  matters  of  religion,  fo  agreeable 
to  the  principles  of  truth  ar-xd  public  utility  j  and, 
perperualiy  arraigning  the  unsociable  ■.'jmour  of 
Christianity  ior  the  contrary  practice  •,  v/hich, 
therefore,  he  would  infmuate,  v/as  built  on  con- 
trary principles. 

On  this  account,  i-:  will  not  be  improper  to  con- 
flder,  a  little,  the  genius  of  Paganiihi,  as  it  is  op- 
pofed  to,  what  we  call,  true  religion  :  Which  will 
fj-;ev/  us  hov/  cafily  the  civil  magiflrate  brought 
about  that  toleration^  which  lie  had  fuch  great  rea- 
fons  of  (late  to  ]3romote  ;  and  at  the  fame  time^ 
teach  thefe  objedors  to  know,  that  the  good  ef« 

^  See  the  Cl-araua-iftics,  piiiTim. 
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ftdi  of  this  general  tolerance^  as  far  as  the  genius 
of  religion  was  concerned  in  its  promotion,  was 
owing  to  the  egregious  faifhood  and  abfurdity  of 
Paganifm :  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil 
effeds  of  intolerance  under  the  Chriflian  religion, 
proceeded  from  its  truth  and  perfedion  •,  not  the 
natural  confequence,  as  thefe  men  would  infinuate, 
0^2i  falfe  principle,  but  the  abufe  of  a  true  one. 

Ancient  Paganifm  was  an  aggregate  of  feveral 
diftincl  religions,  derived  from  lb  many  pretended 
revelations.  Its  abounding  in  thefe,  proceeded  in 
part  from  the  great  number  of  Gods  of  human 
invention.  As  thefe  religions  were  not  laid  on  the 
foundation,  fo  neither  were  they  raifed  on  the  de- 
llrudlion  of  one  another.  T'hey  were  not  laid  on  the 
foundation  of  one  another  j  becaufe,  having  given  to 
theirGods,  as  local  tutelary  deities',  contrary  natures 

<=  See  Book  iv.  — -  Nay,  fo  fond  were  they  of  this  notloxn, 
of  local  tutelary  deities,  that  they  degraded  even  Jupiter  him- 
felf,  their  Faiher  cf  gods  and  ?nsn,  into  one  of  them,  as  appears 
by  his  feveral  appellations  oi  Jupiter  Jmmov,  OlpKpcus,  Capito- 
linusy  etc.  This  deceived  Dr.  Bentley,  who  finding  Jupiter,  m 
the  popular  theology,  to  be  a  local  deity,  concluded  him  not 
to  be  one  but  fna?iy.  '  So  tliat  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  Reinarks 
on  that  foolish  book,  called  ^iVz/fw/r/^"  of  free -thinking,  he  re- 
proves the  tranflator  of  Lucan  for  calling  Jupiter  xVnimon,  ihii 
greatef  of  the  gods,  this  mighty  chief:  —  "A  Roman  would  ne- 
"verhave  faid  M\i2X  J uppit'er  Amnion  y/as  as  great  th  JuppiUr 
"  Capitolinus  ;  tho'  the  tranflator  took  it  for  granted  thut  cdljup- 
*'  piters  miift  needs  be  thefa7ne.  But  a  knov/n  paflage  in  Sue- 
"  tonius  may  corred  his  notion  of  the  heathen  theology.  —  Au» 
"  guftus  had  built  a  temple  to  Juppiter  lonans,  within  the  area 
"  of  the  capitol  :  wliereupon  he  had  a  dream,  that  Capitolinia 
"  J^PP^'^^'  complained  his  wovlhiperc  were  drav,n  away  :  Am- 
**  guilus,  in  his  dream,  anfvvered,  that  he  had  dedicated  To- 
''nans  there,  only  as  the  other's  porter  j  and  atrcordinglyj 
"  when  he  waked,'  he  hung  (as  a  porter's  badge)  tliat  tempk 
"  round  Vv'ith  bells.  —  1<\g\\' if  Capitolimis  vvould  not  bear  the 
"  very  Thuvdcrer  by  him,  but  in  quality  of  his  porter  j^much 
**  lefs  v/oiild  he  have  fuitered  poor  bcggaily  Jr.im:7i   (fjr  aUr 
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and  difpofitions,  and  diftind):  and  feparate  interefts, 
each  God  fet  up  upon  his  own  bottom,  and  held 

"  he  was  his  name-fake)  to  be  flylcd  the  jnighty  chief'''  p.  281, 
Here  he  had  one  poet  to  coiitradid  ;  who  "  thought  (he  lays) 
**  all  Jupiters  the  fame."  When  he  wrote  his  notes  on  Mil- 
ton he  had  another  on  his  hands,  who,  it  feems,  did  not  think 
them  the  fame,  and  he  conti'adiets  him  likewife. 

"  Ammonian  Jove,  or  Capitoline,  was  feen 
"  He  with  Olympias,  this  with  her  v/ho  bore 
"  Scipio —  ""  Par.  Left,  "Book  IX.  i' 1^0^, 

On  which,  the  critic  obferves  with  fome  contempt  —  "  Then 
**  he  brings  more  ftories  —  and  (fomething  ftrange)  two  Jupi- 
*'  ters,"  However  in  his  former  humour  he  will  have  it,  that 
according  to  the  popular  theology  *'  all  Jupiters  were  not  the 
*'  fame.""  This  will  deferve  to  be  confidered.  The  ancients, 
in  excefs  of  folly  and  flattery,  were  fometimes  wont  to  worfhip 
their  good  kings  and  benefadors  under  the  name  of  Jtipiter, 
the  Father  of  gods  and  ?ne?i,  who,  by  thus  lending  his  tides,  re- 
ceived, in  a  little  time,  from  pofterity  all  that  worlhip  which 
was  firft  paid  to  the  borrowers  of  his  name;  all  their  parti- 
cular benefaftors  being  fwallowed  up  in  him.  And  this  was  one 
principal  reafon  cf  Jupiter's  being  a  tutelary  deity.  But  the  phi- 
lofophers,  fearching  into  the  original  of  the  Pagan  theology, 
found  out  this  loft  fecret.  That  their  kings  had  given  occalion 
to  the  worfliip  of  this  local  tutelary  Jupiter  ;  whom,  therefore, 
they  regarded,  as  different  Jupiters ;  that  is,  as  fo  many  kings 
who  had  afliimed  his  name.  Hence  Varro  in  Tertullian 
reckons  up  no  lefs  than  three  hundred.  The  refuit  of  all  this 
was,  that  in  the  popular  theology  there  was  but  one  Jupiter ;  in 
the  philofophic  hiftory  there  were  jna7iy.  Juft,  as  on  the  con- 
trr.ry,  in  the  popular  mythology  there  were  tnany  Gods ;  in  the 
philofophic  pliyfiology,  but  one. 

What  fhall  we  fay  then  to  the  (lory  from  Suetonius,  which  is 
brought  to  prove  that,  according  to  the  popular  theology, 
all  Jupiters  ivere  not  the  fame  ?  But  furely  the  Romans  regarded 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  the  Thunderer  as  the  fame  perfon  : 
if  it  be  aiked.  Why  they  had  different  names  ?  Suetonius  wiU 
inform  us  :  who  relates  that  Auguilus  confecrated  this  temple 
to  Jupiter  Tonans,  on  his  being  preferved  from  a. dreadful  flaih 
^>f  lightning,  in  his  Cantabrian  expedition.  And  fo  Minucius 
.Felix  underflcod  the  m.atter,  where  he  thus  addi-eiles  the  Pa- 
gan idolaters :  —  Quid  ipfeJupiTER  vcilcr  ?  modo  imberbis  ll:a- 
tuitur,  modo  baibatus  locatur :  &  cum  Hammon  dicitur,  habet 
ccr;>ua  ;  et  cum  Capitolikus,  tunc  gerit  fulirdna."     Cap.  21 . 
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little  in  common  with  the  reft^     ^hey  were  not 
raifed  on  the  definition  of  one  another  •,  becaufe,  as 

And  Eurebius,wlio  was  perfe£lly  well  acquainted  with  the  Pagan 
theoloo-y,  lays  exprefly,  that  Ammon  was  one  of  the  Sumatnes. 
of  Jupiter—  iVi  o\  C!i.\oL,  rev  vh-j  thuv  AIV1i\U2MA  'Cj^ocrccynoJsji^Sfj'^v, 
Pra:p.  Evaug.  1.  iii.  c.  3.  However,  this  muft  be  confeiTed,  that 
Capitolinus  and  Tonans  appear  to  Auguftus  in  a  ^ream,  as  two 
different  perfons,  and  arefo  confidered  by  him  when  anvaie. 
The  true  folution  of  the  difficulty  is  this  :  The  Pagans  wor- 
fiiiped  their  gods  under  a  material  vifible  image,  x^ind  their 
ftatues,  when  confecrated,  were  fuppofed  to  be  informed  by  an 
intelligence,  which  the  God,  to  whofe  worlhip  they  were  ere6l- 
ed,  fent  into  them,  as  his  vicegerent.  See  Medis  IVorks-, 
B.  iii.  ch.  5.  This  general  notion  furnifhed  Lucian  with  a 
very  pleafant  incident  in  his  Jupiter  Traglcus,  who  calling  a 
grand  fynod  of  the  gods,  is  made  to  fummon  all  thofe  of  gold, 
filver,  ivory,  ftone,  and  copper.  Now,  in  Auguftus's  dream, 
it  was  the  intelligence,  or  vicegerent  in  the  llatue  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  that  complained  of  his  new  brother,  in  that  of 
Tonans,  as  getting  air  the  cuftom  from  him.  This  being  the 
whole  of  the  myftery,  Jupiter's  popular  unity  remains  un- 
iliaken. 

But  what  fnali  we  fay  to  the  critic  ?  He  cenfurcs  Row,  for 
net  faying  what  Milton  had  faid ;  and  afterwards'  Milton  for 
fiOt  faying  what  Row  had  faid  :  and  is  yet  fo  unlucky  as  to  be 
doubly  miftaken.  The  cafe  is  this.  Where  Milton  fpeaks 
of  two  Jupiters,  he  is  delivering  the  fenfe  of  the  pJ:ilofophers ; 
where  Pvow  fays  there  is  but  one,  he  is  delivering  the 
fenfe  of  the  people-,  and  both  v/ere  right.  But  the  critic 
being  in  a  conrradiding  humour  v/ill  have  both  to  be  in  the 
wrong. 

^  Denique  et  antequam  commerciis  orbis  pateret,  &  antequam 
gentes  ritus  fuos  morefque  mifcerent,  unaquasque  natio  ccndito- 
rem  faum,  aut  ducem  inclytum,  aut  reginam  pudicam  fcxu  fuo 
fortiorem,  aut  alicujus  munens  vel  artis  repertorem  veneraba- 
tur,  ut  civem  bona;  memoriae.  Sic  et  defundis  praemium,  et 
futuris  dabatur  exemplum.  Minuc,  Fel.  c.  xx.  Hence  may  be 
feen  the  falfliood,  boch  \nfacl  and  right,  of  the  foundation-prin- 
ciple of  the  book  called  —  fi'^  grounds  andreafons  cf  the  Chriflan 
religion-,  that  ''  h:  was  a  common  and  71c.cep.ry  method  for 
"  new  revelations  to  be  built  and  grounded  on  precedent  re- 
"velations."  Chap.  iv.  p.  20—26.  See  this  pofition  con- 
futed more  at  large  in  the  fecond  vol.  of  the  Viv.  Leg.  Book  vi, 
fed.  vi. 
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hath  been  obferved,  the  feveral  rehgions  of  Paga^ 
nifm  did  not  confiil  in  matters  of  belief,  and  ^ 
doc^matic  theology,  in  which,  where  there  is  a  con- 
trariety, religions  deftroy  one  another  ,  but  in  mat- 
ters of  pradice,  in  rites  and  ceremonies  -,  and  in 
thefe,  a  contrariety  did  no  harm.  For  having  gi- 
ven their  gods  different  natures  and  interefts,  where 
was  the  wonder  if  they  clafhed  in  their  commanded 
rites  •,  or  if  their  worihipers  fhould  think,  this  no 
rnark  of  their  falfe  pretenfions  ? 

Thefe  v/ere  horrible  defe6ts  in  the  very  eflence 
of  Pagan  theology  :  and  yet  from  thefe  would  ne- 
ceiTarily  arife  an  Univerfal  toleration  :  for  each  reli- 
gion admitting  the  other's  pretenlions,  there  mufl 
needs  be  a  perfe6t  harmony  and  intercommuni- 
ty ^  am.ongft  them  ;  no  room  being  left  for  any 
other  difputes,  but  w^hofe  God  w^as  moft  powerful  j 
except  where,  by  accident,  it  became  a  queflion 
betv/een  two  nations  inhabiting  the  fame  country, 
v/ho  w^as  truly  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place. 
As  once  we  are  told  happened  in  Egypt,  and 
broke  out  into  a  religious  war : 

s  Julian  makes  this  the  dillinguiniing  charafler  of  the  Pa- 
gan religion.  For,  writing  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  and 
■upbraiding  them  for  having  forfaken  the  religion  of  their  coun- 
try, the  Emperor,  in  order  to  aggravate  the  charge^  infinuates 
them  to  be  guilty  of  ingratitude,  ^s  having  forgotten  tliofe  happy- 
times  v/hen  all  Egypt  ivorjhiped  the  gods  IN  common,  —  ;c^  hk  ^.-r- 

And,  in  his  book  agr.inft  the  Chriilian  religion,  he  hys,  there 
were  but  two  commands  in  the  decalogue,  that  were  peculiar  to 
the  Jev.-s,  and  v/hich  the  Pagans  would  not  ov/n  to  be  realonaT 
blc,  namely,  the  obfervaticn  cf  the  Sabbath,  and  the  haniing  no 
other  gcds  but  the  Creator  cf  all  things,  Ilorcv  tSv^  \r\  (fays  lie) 
'sr^'jc    ?  ^iiuv  i|a;  To,  Cf'  'is^oa-KVJjriC&i^  ^iol^  Ir/g^K,   xj  Tis,    lAtxoJrZi 

■Jp.  S.  Cyril.  c'>nt.  Julian.  1.  v.  The  firPi  Caufc  of  all  things,  we 
fee,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Gentile  Sages :  what  iluck  with 
.;htiii  w^s  the  not  v.oiihiping  other  gcds  in  conunaii, 
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Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 

Odit  uterque  locus,  cum  solos  credit  habendos 

Elle  deos,  quos  ipfe  colit  ^. 
Here  the  queftion  was  not,  which  of  the  two  wor- 
fhiped  a  phantom,  and  which  a  God,  but  whofe 
God  was  the  ttaelar  God  of  the  place. 

But  from  this  inftance  a  noble  author  would  per- 
fuade  us  \  that  intolerance  was  of  the  very  nature 
and  genius  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  from  whence 
all  Paganifm  arofe.  "  The  common  heathen  reii- 
*'  gion  (fays  he)  was  fupported  chiefly  from  that  fort 
''  of  enthufiafm,  which  is  raifed  from  the  external 
^'  objeds  of  grandeur,  majefty,  and  what  we  call 
<'  augufl.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  or 
*'  Syrian  religions,  which  lay  moft  in  myflery 
^'  and  concealed  rights,  having  lefs  dependance  on  the 
^'  magtftrate^  and  lefs  of  that  decorum  of  art,  po- 
^'  litenefs,  and  magnificence,  ran  into  a  morepu- 
'«  fiUanimous,  frivolous,  and  mean  kind  of  fuper- 
''  ftition :  the  obfervance  of  days,  the  forbearance 
''  of  meats,  and  the  contention  about  traditions, 
^'  feniority  of  laws,  and  priority  of  godfhips. 

"  Summus  utrimque 

«'  Inde  furor  vulgo,  etc  ^. 
Well  might  he  fay,  he  fufpeded  ^'  that  it  would 
«'  be  urged  againft  him,  that  he  talked  at  random^ 
«^  and  without  book  ^."  For  the  very  contrary  of 
every  thing  he  here  fays,  is  the  truth.  And  his 
fuppofjng "the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  religions  had 
lefs  dependence  on  the  magiftrate  than  the  Ro- 
m.an-,  and  that  the  Egyptian,  and  Syrian  (as  he 
is  pleafed  to  call  the  Jewilh)  were  the  famxC,  or  of 
fi  like  genius,  is  fuch  an  inftance  of  his  knowledge 

^  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.         '  Charaaerifics,  vol.  iii.  Mifcel.  Z. 
1*  VoLiii.  p.  41.        J  P.  B2. 
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or  ingenuity,  as  is  not  eafily  to  be  equalled.  How- 
ever, fince  the  noble  writer  hath  made  fuch  ufe  of 
the  Satirift's  relation,  as  to  infinuate  that  the  Om- 
bites  and  Tentyrites,  adled  in  the  common  fpirit 
and  genius  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  and  became 
the  model  of  intolerance  to  the  Jev/ifh  and  Chri- 
fiian  world,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  explain  the 
true  original  of  thefe  religious  fquabbles  as  anti- 
quity itfelf  hath  told  the  ftory :  whereby  it  will 
appear,  they  had  their  birth  from  a  very  particular 
and  occafional  fetch  of  civil  policy,  which  had  no 
dependence  on  the  general  fuperftition  of  the  Pa- 
gan world. 

The  inftance  Hands  almofl:  fingle  in  antiquity. 
This  would  incline  one  to  think  that  it  arofe  from 
no  common  principle  :  and  if  we  enquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  it  will  appear  im- 
polTible  to  corne  from  that.  For  the  common  notion 
of  local  and  tutelary  deities,  which  prevents  all 
intolerance,  was  originally,  and  peculiarly,  Egyp- 
tian, as  will  be  feen  hereafter.  It  may  then  be 
afked  how  this  mifchief  came  about  ?  I  believe 
a  palTage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  quoted  by  Eu- 
febius,  will  inform  us.  A  certain  king  of  Egypt 
finding  fome  cities  in  his  dominions  apt  to  plot 
and  cabal  againfl  him,  contrived  to  introduce  the 
diflindl  worfhip  of  a  different  animal  into  each 
city  ;  as  knowing  that  a  reverence  for  their  own, 
and  a  neglect  of  all  others,  would  foon  proceed 
to  an  EXCLUSION,  and  fo  bring  on  fuch  a  mu- 
tual averfion,  as  would  never  fuffer  them  to  unite 
in  one  common  defign.  Thus  was  there  at  firfl, 
as  little  of  a  religious  war  on  the  principles  of  in- 
tolerance in  this  affair  of  the  Ombites  and  Tentyrir 
tes,  as  in  a  drunken  fquabble  between  two  trading 
companies  in  the  church  of  Rome  about  their 
patron  faints.    But  Diodorus  deferves  to  be  heard 
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in  his  own  words  :  who  when  he  had  deUvered  th^ 
fabulous  accounts  of  the  original  of  brute- worfliip 
fubjoins  what  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  true.  "  But 
"  fome  give  another  original  of  the  worlhip  of  brute 
"  animals  :  for  the  feveral  cities  being  formerly 
"  prone  to  rebellion,  and  to  enter  into  confpiracie^ 
"  againfl  monarchical  government,  one  of  their 
*'  kings  contrived  to  introduce  into  each  city  the 
*^  worfnip  of  a  different  animal :  fo  that  while  every 
"  one  reverenced  that  which  itfelf  held  facred,  and 
"  defpifed  what  another  had  confecrated ;  they 
'^  could  hardly  be  brought  to  join  cordially  toge- 
"  ther  in  one  common  defign,  to  the  diilurbance 
*<^  of  the  government ""." 

^TiKeri  ^xc-i7\tviaQuif  tTTH'o'^aat  TH-a  ^icc(pc^  a-iC,a.a^a\a  uvrcX;  rut 
\uuv  ^a.ca,(T'X^il  J    o^wi;'  ItcotToov  to    [xh   -crag'   uuroT;   ti^w^ivov  ceoo- 

ojAovor^crui  hJu'^.ui  'VjdPii<;  ol  koit' A'lyvTrlov.  Eufeh.  Pr^p.  E^jang. 
p.  32.  E-ob.  Steph.  ed.  Plutarch  gives  us  an  account  of  an- 
other of  thefe  fquabbles  (if  indeed  it  was  not  the  fame  with 
juvenaPs)  which  happened  much  about  the  fame  time,  be- 
tv/een  the  Oxyrynchits  and  the  Cynopolitae ;  and  con- 
fii-ms  what  is  here  faid  of  the  original  of  this  mutual  ha- 
tred. —  "A?.Aot  ^£  Tuiv^i  Tuv  ^'emuv  rmcc  t^  luavHfycov  /3a(rt- 
hscjv   iVc^acTj,    'rtsv-  Alyvrfila;  xcclu(jise.^ovlci   ttj    (x.h    (P'jan    xa^tf?    'Jj 

oW^tavra  'VJ^l<^a,cTi)>'   ruv    yccp  Bxf'iuv    a,    'Sr^oiTirativ   aA?».oK  a?^a  '^*- 

'fpQ(pr,v  hspav  trs^aq  'sypoaUi^ai  zjs(pvKi)Toiq,  d^vvo'j\x(;  an  roi(;  oiK-iOii 
EKccroi  yJ,  xa^sTTw?  d^iKSyuv^oi  (p£^ov^£?,  fA^'iGai/ov  Try  Twv  Sn^Iwv  «%- 
^^xiq  avii?^'^{Aivoi  x^  cryi'SX7ro^E|x.y,w-''°*  '^P°5  cl7\X-ri>^i'  f^-svot  y»p  £T» 
vvv  AlyvTil'.cJv  AvKoTT'-Td'Tai    ^^o^ocl<yv    la^isj-iv,   iTTtl  x^  VJx©-,   ov  Sfov 

fvfx'^v  Ix^vuj  Icr^iO'Auv,  xuMU^  <7v7^}^Qails<;  x^  StVavle?,  iS*  I'.fJov  xoclj- 
pxyov'  U  ^e  Ty'ra  ^calaravjs;  £K  -sroAifAov,  dKhrtXat;  Try  ctrG'/jzav  kccku-.., 
jcj    yfspoi'    t/Vo    'ra>|W,ai(uy    fiohoi^oiAiiOi    culcG^lcrjtv.      IlSji    IT.    Xj    Oi. 

676,  677.  Steph.  ed, 

But 
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But  to  return  :  fuch  then  was  the  root  and  foun- 
dation of  this  SOCIABILITY  of  reUgion  in  the  an- 
cient world,  fo  much  envied  by  modern  infidels. 
The  effed  of  their  abfurdities,  as  Religions  ;  and  of 
their  imperfections,  as  Societies.  Yet  had  univerfal 
cuflorn  made  this  principle  of  intercommunity^  fo 
effential  to  Paganifm,  that  when  their  philofophers 
and  men  of  learning,  on  the  fpreading  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  were  become  alhamed  of  the  groflhefs  of  po- 
lytheifm,  and  had  fo  refined  it  by  allegorical  inter- 
pretations of  their  mythology,  as  to  make  the  fe-  , 
veral  Pagan  deities  but .  the  various  attributes  of 
the  one  only  God ;  they  ft  ill  adhered  to  their 
darling  principle  (for  Paganifm  ft  ill  continued  to 
be  without  a  dogmatic  theology,  or  formulary  of 
faith)  and  contended  that  this  diverfity  was  har- 
mony, a  muficai  difcord,  well  pleafing  to  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth.  "  It  is  but  reafonable  for  us 
*«  (fays  Symmachus  ")  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is  one  and 
"  the  fame  being  whom  all  mankind  adores.  We 
"  behold  the  fame  ftars  \  we  live  under  the  influ- 
"  ence  of  one  common  heaven ;  we  are  incom- 
*'  paffed  by  the  fame  univerfe.  What  matters  it, 
<«  what  device  each  man  ufes  in  his  fearch  after 
*'  truth  ?  One  road  is  plainly  too  narrow  to  lead 
*'  us  into  the  initiation  of  fo  grand  a  mystery." 
''The  great  lord  and  governor  of  the  earth  (lays 
"  Themiftius)  feems  to  be  delighted  with  thefe 
"  diverfities  of  religions.  It  is  his  will  that  the 
*'  Syrians  worihip  him  one  way,  the  Greeks  ano- 
*'  ther,  and  the  Egyptians  yet  another  °.  '*     The 

»  i£quum  eft,  qnicquid  cmnes  colunt  unum  putaii ;  eadem 
fpeftamus  alba ;  coimnune  coeluin  efti  idem  nos  mundus  in- 
volvit:  ^uid i?!tcr(fi  qua.  giifque  pnidenhd  t'cnm  requlrat  ?  UNO 
itlnere  non  potefi  feyveniri  ad  tarn  g  r  a  N  D  £  s  E  c  R  £  T  u  !/i .  L lb .  X. 
Ep.  6i.   adVahrd.  -Jheod.  et  ArccJ.  Augg. 

reader 
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reader  fees  that  the  foundation  of  this  way  of  think- 
ing, was  the  old  principle  o^  intercommunity  in  the 
worihip  of  local  tutelary  deities.  But,  what  is  re- 
markable, it  appears  even  to  this  day,  to  be  ef- 
fential  to  Paganifm.  Bernier  tells  us,  that  the 
Gentiles  of  Hindouflan  defended  their  religion 
againil  him  in  this  manner :  "  They  gave  me 
*'  (fays  he)  this  pleafant  anfv/er ;  that  they  did 
"  not  at  all  pretend  that  their  law  was  univerfal  ~-. 
"  that  they  did  not  in  the  leafl  fufpect  that  ours 
"  was  falfe :  it  might,  for  what  they  knew,  be  a 
*'  good  law  for  us,    and  that  God    may    have 

*'  MADE    MANY    DIFFERENT    ROADS    TO    LEAD  TO 

*'  HEAVEN  ;  but  they  would  by  no  means  hear 
"  that  ours  was  general  for  the  whole  world,  and 
*'  theirs^  a  mere  fable  and  invention  p."  Bernier 
indeed  fpeaks  of  this  as  a  peculiar  whimfy  that  had 

a'KKae^  liv^H%  Wi'KH  ^^r.a-Kdueiv,  u7\?<,(t>i  E^?^»)vaf,  »}^ui^  AlyvTrTtB^, 
Orat.  XII. 

P  lis  me  donnoient  cette  refponfe  sflez  plaifante  i  qa'ils  ne 
pretendoient  pas  que  leur  Loi  fiit  univerleile  —  qu'ils  ne  pre- 
tendoient  point  que  la  notre  fut  faufTe;  qu'il  le  pouvoit  faire 
qu'elle    fut  bonne  pour  nous,    et  que  dieu  pouvoit  avoir 

FAIT  PLUSIEURS   CHEMINS  DIFFERENS  POUR  ALLER  AU   CIEL  ; 

mais  ils  ne  veuient  pas  entendre  que  la  notre  tant  generale 
pour  toute  la  terre,  la  leur  ne  peut  etre  que  fable  et  que  pure 
invention.  Voyages  de  Fr.  Bernier ,  torn.  ii.  p.  138.  Friar  Wil- 
liam de  Rubruquis,  a  French  Minorite,  who  travelled  into 
Tartary  in  the  year  1253^  tells  us,  c.  xiiii.  that  Mangu  Chan, 
Emperor  of  Tartar}-,  talking  to  him  of  religion,  faid,  "  That 
"  a  God  hath  given  unto  the  hand  divers  fingers,  fo'he  hath 
**  given  many  ways  to  intw  to  come  unto  him ;  he  hath  giv- 
*'  en  the  Scriptures  unto  you  j  but  he  hath  giv^en  unto  us 
"  focthfayers,  and  we  do  that  which  tliey  bid  us,  and  we  live 
'^  in  peace."  The  Jefuit  Tachard  tells  us,  that  the  king  of 
Siam  made  much  the  fame  anfwer  to  the  French  emba/fa- 
dor,  v.'ho  moved  him,  in  his  mailer's  name,  to  embrace  the 
Chi-iftian  religion  —  je  m'etonne  que  le  roy  dc  France  moa 
bon  aiiii  s'iniereffe  ^\  fort  dans  une  affaire  qui  regarde  Dieu, 
oa  il  f-mble  que  Dieu  m.erue  ne  prenne  aucune  mtercft,  et 
qu'il  a  entieremcnt  laiife  a  notre  difciction.    Car  ce  vray  Dieu, 

entered 
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entered  the  head  of  this  Brachman.  But  had  he 
been  as  converfant  in  hiftory  and  antiquity,  as  he 
was  in  modern  philofophy,  he  would  have  knov/n' 
that  this  was  a  principle  v/hich  accompanied  Pa- 
ganifm  thro'  all  its  ftages. 

Let  us  now  fee  the  nature  and  genius  of  thofe 
religions  which  were  built,  as  we  fay,  on  true  re- 
velation. The  firft  is  the  Jewish  ;  in  which  was 
taught  the  belief  of  one  God,  the  maker  and  go- 
vernor of  all  things,  in  contradiftindiion  to  all  the 
falfe  gods  of  the  Gentiles  :  which  neceffarily  in- 
troduced a  DOGMATIC  TKEOLOGY.  So  that  the 
followers  of  this  religion,  if  they  believed  it  true, 
in  the  fenfe  it  was  delivered  to  them,  muft  needs 
believe  all  others  to  be  falfe.  But  it  being  inftituted 
only  for  themfelves,  they  had,  dire^ly^  no  further 
to  do  with  that  falfhood,  than  to  guard  themfelves 

qui  a  cree  le  ciel  et  la  terre  et  toutes  les  creatures  qu'on  y  volt 
et  qui  leur  a  donne  des  natures  et  des  inclinations  fi  difFerentes,- 
ne  pouvoit-il  pas,  s'il  eut  voulu,  en  donnant  aux  hommes  des 
corps  et  des  ames  femblables,  leur  infpirer  les  memes  fentimens 
pour  la  religion  qu'il  faloit  fuivre,  et  pour  la  culte  qui  luy 
Jtoit  le  plus  agreable,  et  faire  naitre  toates  les  nations  dans  une 
meme  loy  ?  Get  ordre  parmi  les  hommes  et  cette  unite  de  reli- 
gion dependant  abfolument  de  la  Providence  divine,  qui  pou- 
voit  auffi  aifement  introduire  dans  le  monde  que  la  diverfite 
des  feftes  qui  s'y  font  etablies  de  tout  terns  -,  ne  doit-on  pas  croire 
que  le  vray  Dieu  prend  autant  de  plaifir  a  eftre  honore  par  des 
cultes  et  des  ceremonies  diiFerentes,  qu'a  eftre  glorifie  par  une 
prodigieufe  quantite  de  creatures  qui  le  loiient  chacune  a  fa 
maniere  ?  Cette  beaute  et  cette  variete  que  nous  admirons 
dans  Tordre  naturelle,  feroient  eiles  moins  admirables  dans  Tor- 
dre  furnaturel,  ou  moins  dignes  de  la  fagefle  de  Dieu  ?  Voy- 
age de  Siam,  1.  v.  p.  231,  232.  Amft.  ed.  1688.  The  Abbe 
de  Choifi,  a  coadjutor  in  this  embafTy,  tells  us,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  in  the  lame  way  of  thinking  with  their  king. 

Jufques  ici  ils  [les  miifionnaires"  n'ontpas  fait  grand  chofe  dans 
le  royaume  de  Siam.  Les  Siamois  font  des  efprits  doux,  qui 
n'aiment  pas  a  difputer,  et  qui  croyent  la  plupart  de  toutes  les 
leligions  font  bonnes.  Journal  du  Voyage  de  Siam,  p,  200.  ed. 
Amft.  1688. 

I  from 
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from  the  contagion  of  it,  by  holding  no  fellowfhip 
or  communion  with  the  Gentiles. 

Yet  fo  ftrong  was  this  general  prejudice  of  in^ 
ter community^  that  all  the  provifions  of  the  Law 
could  not  keep  this  brutal  people  from  running  into 
the  idolatries  of  the  nations  :  for  their  frequent  de- 
fedions,  till  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  were 
no  other  than  the  joining  foreign  worfhip  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  God  of  Ifrael. 

After  this  rehgion,  comes  the  Christian^ 
which  taught  the  belief  of  the  fame  God,  the  fu- 
preme  Caufe  of  all  things  :  and  being  a  revela- 
tion, like  the  other,  from  heaven,  mult  needs  be 
built  upon  that  other  ;  or  on  the  fuppofition  of  its 
truth.  And,  as  this  latter  was  not  national,  like 
the  other,  but  given  to  all  mankind.  For  that  rea- 
fon,  but  efpecially  for  fome  others,  which  will  be 
fully  confidered  in  their  place,  it  had  a  more  com- 
plete fyllem  of  dogmatic  theology.  The  confe- 
quence  of  which  was,  that  its  followers  muft  not 
only  think  Paganifm  falfe,  and  JudaiiiTi  aboHfhed, 
and  fo  refufe  all  fellowfhip  and  communion  with 
both ;  but  muft  endeavour  to  propagate  their  reli- 
gion throughout  the  world,  on  the  deftruction  of 
all  the  reft.  And  their  dogmatic  theology  teaching 
them  that  Truth,  and  not  utility  "^^  (as  the  Pagans, 
who  had  only  public  rites  and  ceremonies,  fup- 
pofed)  was  the  end  of  religion  ;  it  was  no  wonder, 
their  averfion  to  falfhood  Ihould  be  proportionably 
increafed.  And  fo  far  all  was  right.  But  tliis  aver- 
fion, cherilhed  by  piety,  unhappily  produced  a  blind, 
ungovernable  zeal  \  which,  when  arguments  failed, 
hurried  them  on  to  all  the  unlawful  exercife  of  force 

*5  For  tliis  the  reader  may  fee  Dion.  HarlicarnafTcus's  dif- 
courfe  of  the  religion  which  Romulus  introduced  in  his  repub- 
Jic  J  and  for  his  reafon,  fee  Book  iii.  and  iv, 

and 
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and  compulfion.  Hence  the  evils  of  perfecution, 
and  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  in  a 
fond  palTion  for  propagating  the  law  of  God^ 

This  is  a  true  reprefentation  of  the  ilate  of 
things,  both  in  the  Pagan,  and  in  the  believing 
world.     To  give  it  the  utmofl  evidence,  we  will 

^  M.  Voltaire,  in  his  Le  Steele  de  Louis  xiv,  having  fpoken  of 
this  perfecuting  fpirit  amongft  the  followers  of  Chrilt,  and  ob- 
ferved  that  it  was  unknown  to  Paganifm,  fays  very  gravely 
that  after  having  lo',2g  fearched  for  the  caufe  of  this  difference 
between  the  two  religions,  both  of  which  abounded  with  dog- 
matics and  fanatics,  he  at  length  found  it  in  the  republican 
SPIRIT  of  the  latter.  —  This  was  only  miftaking  the  effeSi  for 
the  caufe ;  and  was  no  great  matter  in  a  writer,  v/hq  in  the 
fame  place  can  tell  us,  not  as  problematical,  but  as  a  known 
z.n^  acknowledged  truth,  that  both  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  of* 
fered  human  facriiices.  —  Cette  fureur  fut  inconnue  au  Paga- 
nifme.     II  couvrit  la  terre  de  tenebres,    m.ais  il  ne  I'arrofa 
gueres  que  du  fang  des  animaux;  et  fi  cuelquefois  chez  les 
juiFs,  et  chez  les  Paiens  on  d-i-oua  des  'vidimes  humaines,   ces 
devoumens,  ne  cauferent  poinE  de  guerres  civiles.  —  J'ai   re- 
CHERCHE  i.oNG-TEMs  Comment  et  pourquoi  cet  efprit  dogma- 
tique  qui  divifa  les  ecoles  de  Tantiquite  paienne  fans  caufer  le 
moindre  trouble,  en  a  produit  parmi  nous  de  ft  horribles.     Ne 
pourrait-on   pas  trouver  peut-etre  Porigine  de  cette  nouvelle 
peiie  qui  a  ravage  la  terre,  dans  l'esprit  republicain  qui 
anima  les   premieres  eglifes.     Tom.  ii.  chap.   32.    Du  Cahi- 
vifme,  p.  223.     Vv'hiU  is  flrange  is,  that  he  fhould  ramble  thus 
when  he  had  the  trae   caufe  almofl  in  view,  as  he  certainly 
had  when  he  made  the  following  obfervation  :   La  religion  des 
Paiens  ne  confifrait  que  dans  la  morale  et  dans  des  f.tes.     The 
queflion  is,  how  he  came  by  the  obfervation  ?  and  how  the 
Chriftians  came  by  their  republican  fpirit  ?     The  latter  queftion 
only  is  worth  an  anfwer.     And  we  fay,  that  without  doubt  it 
was  the  spirit  of  their  religion  which  gave  it  to  them, 
wlien  the  followers  of  Paganifm  had  it  not.     Chriftianity  con- 
fills  in  the  belief  of  certain  propofitions  neceffary  to  falvation; 
wiuch  peculiarity  virtually  condemns  all  other  religions.     So 
that  thefe  having  the  civil  power  on  their  fide,  would  endeavout 
to  fupprefs  fo  inhofpitable  a  novelty.     And  this  diredly  violat- 
ing confcience,   produced  the  republican  fpirit,  or  the  fpirit  of 
renilance  ;  v/hoie  natural  aim  goes  no  further  than  liberty;  not 
to  doinimcn.     Agreeably  hereto,  as  is  obferved  above,  the  firil 
perfecution  for  religion  was  horne,  not  infused ^  by  th«  Chriftian 
chufch. 

next 
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next  confider  the  reception  true  religion  met  with 
amongft  idolaters. 

The  Pagan  world  having  early  imbibed  this  in- 
veterate prejudice  concerning  intercommunity  of 
worfhip,  men  were  but  too  much  accuflomed  to 
new  revelations,  when  the  Jewifh  appeared,  not  to 
acknowledge  its  fuperior  pretences.  Accordingly 
we  find  by  the  hiilory  of  this  people,  that 
it  was  efteemed  a  true  one  by  its  neighbours.  And 
therefore  they  proceeded,  in  their  ufual  way,  to 
join  it,  on  occafion,  v/ith  their  own  :  as  thofe 
did,  whom  the  king  of  AlTyria  fent  into  the  cities 
of  Ifrael  in  the  place  of  the  ten  tribes.  Whereby 
it  happened  (fo  great  was  the  influence  of  this 
principle)  that  in  the  fame  time  and  country,  the 
Jews  of  Jerufalem  added  the  Pagan  idolatries  to 
their  religion  v  while  the  Pagans  of  Samaria  added 
the  Jewiih  religion  to  their  idolatries. 

But  when  thefe  people  of  God,  in  confequence 
of  having  their  dogmatic  theology  more  carefully 
inculcated  to  them  after  their  retarn  from  the 
captivity,  became  rigid  in  pretending  not  only  that 
their  religion  was  true,  but  the  only  true  one  ♦, 
then  it  w^as,  that  they  began  to  be  treated  by  their 
neighbours,  and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, with  the  utmofc  hatred  and  contempt  for 
this  their  inhumanity  and  unfociahle  temper.  To  this 
caufe  alone  we  are  to  afcribe  all  that  fpleen  and  ran- 
cour which  appears  in  the  hiftories  of  thefe  latter  na- 
tions concerning  them.  Celfus  fairly  reveals  what 
lay  at  bottom,  and  fpeaks  out  for  them  all :  "  If  the 
*'  Jew^s  on  thefe  accounts  adhere  to  their  own  law^ 
^  it  is  not  for  that^  they  are  to  blame  :  I  rather 
"  blame  thofe  who  forfake  their  own  country  reli- 
"  gion  to  embrace  the  Jewilli.  But  if  thefe  people 
"  give  themfeives  airs  of  fublimer  wifdom  than  the 
*'  reft  of  the  world,  and  on   that  fcore  refute  all 

Vol.  II.  E  *'  commu- 
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^'  COMMUNION  with  it,  as  not  equally  pure  ;  — - 
^'  I  mufl  tell  them  that  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
**  that  they  are  more  dear,  or  agreeable  to  Gody 
^'  than  other  nations  *."  Hence,  amongft  the  Pa- 
gans, the  Jews  came  to  be  diftinguifned  from  all 
other  people  by  the  namie  of  genus  hominum  in- 
VI SUM  DEIS  V  and  with  good  reafon  ''. 

This  was  the  reception  the  Jews  met  with  in  the 
world :  but  not  pretending  to  obtrude  their  reli- 
gion on  the  reft  of  mankind,  as  it  was  given  pro- 
perly to  the  pofterity  of  Abraham,  tliey  yet  for  the 
njcft  part  efcaped  perfecution. 

When  Chriftianity  arofe,  tho'  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Judaifm,  it  was  at  firft  received  with  great 
eom.placency  by  tlie  Pagan  world.  For  they  w^ere 
fuch  utter  itrangers  to  the  idea  of  one  religion's 
being  built,  or  dependent  on  another,  that  it  was 
a  long  time  before  they  knev/  this  connection  be- 
tween them.  Even  Celfus  himfelf,  with  all  his- 
fufficiency,  faw  fo  little  how  this  matter  ftood,  that 
he  was  not  fatisfied  v/hether  the  Jews  and  Chrifti-- 
5ins  woriliiped  the  fame  God ;  was  fometimes  in- 
clined to  think  they  did  not.  This  ignorance, 
wiiich  the  propagators  of  our  religion  were  not  toa 
forward  to  remove  '"'^  for  fear  of  hindering  the  pro- 

*   Ef  f/Xv  Tri  H^  ravrcc  T^-£^.^o^£y  'I'ddaToi    T   Vdtov   vojjlov,    »  fJL'z(/,7/lc& 

i!y^osr7ctii(JifiV(ou'   el  a    u;  rt  cc^:<;~:pov  slooTic  ac[/,vjjj'yv^al  Tf,.  x^  Tvjii  «?i- 

fjy-7v  'vsotfioi  ruj  Sii;'  ^  ric'/''^^^^  ^^r'^i^'^  "^^  "^^^  ^^^^^v  Tart?  ilx-oi* 
Orig.  cani.  Olfnmy  1.  V.  p.  2'^g. 

'  Tacit.  Hiji.  1.  v.         '  See  Note  (^)   p,  55. 

'^  To  this  old  F?.gan  Windnefs,  fome  mode-rn  Chriftiansy. 
^^cm  to  have  fwccceccd.  They  pretend^,  that  what  is  faid  in 
Scnpture  of  the  dependency  and  foundation  of  Chriftianity  on 
Judaifm,  is  faid  bv  way  of  acccnwiodation  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  lews  ;  but  that  when  the  preachers  of  the  Gofpel  applied 
thcmfclvcs  to   the  Gentiksy  they  preached  up  Jefus  fimply, 

grefs 
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grefs  of  the  Gofpel,  prevented  the  prejudice,  the  Pa- 
gans had  to  Judairm,from  indifpofing  them  to  Chri- 
ftianity.  So  that  the  Gofpel  was  favourably  heard. 
And  the  fuperior  evidence,  v/ith  which  it  was  inforc- 
ed,  inclined  men,  long  habituated  to  pretended  Reve- 
lations, to  receive  it  into  the  number  of  the  efbablifli- 
ed.  Accordingly  we  find  one  Roman  emperor  intro- 
ducing it  amongH  his  clofet  religions*;  and  another 
propofing  to  the  fenate'',  to  give  it  a  more  public 
entertainment  ^.     But  when  it  was  found  to  carry 

as  a  divine  mefienger^  omitting  the  Jewifh  charaders  of  the 
MeiTiah.  Now,  though  nothing  can  be  more  fah'e,  or  extra- 
vagant ;  yet  the  metho^d  employed  by  the  firft  Preachers  of  the 
Gofpel,  to  introduce  Chriilianity  amongil;  the  Gentiles,  gives 
this  foolifli  opinion  the  litde  countenance  it  hath. 

*  Alexander  Severus.     Lampridli  c.  29, 

"^  Tiberius  retulit  ad  fenatum  ut  inter  cetera  sacra  re- 
ciperetur.  Hier.  This,  the  Father  fays  on  the  authority  of 
Tertullian  and  Eufebius.  M.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Hiji.  Ecd.  ann, 
XXIX.  rejefts  the  whole  ftory,  tho'  it  be  as  ftrongly  fupported 
as  a  civil  fad  can  well  be.  What  he  urges  againft  it  is  fully 
obviated  by  the  principles  here  delivered.  Indeed  the  chief 
force  of  his  objection  arifes  from  feveral/^^  additions  to  the  fadl : 
A  circumftance,  which  may  be  found  in,  and  hath  been  brought 
to  the  difcredit  of,  the  beil  attefted  fads  of  antiquity. 

y  The  not  attending  to  the  genius  of  Paganifm,  hath  betrayed 
fome  of  the  belt  Critics  into  an  iniquitous  judgment  on  the  hrft 
Apologirtsj  who,  they  pretend,  have  unfkilfully  managed,  in 
employing  all  their  pains  to  evince  what  v/as  fo  eafy  to  be  done, 
the  faiihood  of  Paganifm,  rather  than  to  prove  the  truth  of 
their  own  religion.  For,  fay  thefe  critics,  was  Paganifm  prov- 
ed falfe,  it  did  not  follow  that  Chrifdanity  was  true  ;  but  was 
the  Chriftian  religion  proved  true,  it  followed  that  the  Pagan 
was  falfe.  But  the  matter,  we  fee,  was  jufl  otherwife  ;  and  the 
Apologifls  aded  with  much  good  judgment.  The  truth  of  Chri- 
ilianity was  acknowledged  by  the  Pagans :  they  only  wanted 
to  have  the  compliment  returned.  As  this  could  not  be  done, 
there  was  a  neceility  to  affign  the  reafons  of  their  refufal.  And 
this  gave  birth  to  fo  many  confutations  of  idolatrous  worlhip. 
It  is  true,  when  their  adverfaries  found  them  perfifl  in  their  unfo- 
ciable  pretences,  they  paid  this  harfh  treatment  in  kind ;  and 
accufed  Chriilianity,  in  its  turn,  of  faiihood  :  but  this  was  not 
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its  pretenfions  higher  *,  and  to  claim,  Hke  the  Jew- 
ifii,  the  title  of  the  only  true  one,  then  it  was  that 
it  began  to  incur  the  fame  hatred  and  contempt  with 
the  Jewifh.  But  when  it  went  ftill  further,  and 
urged  a  neceflity  for  all  men  to  forfake  their  nati- 
onal Religions,  and  embrace  the  Gofpel,  this  fo 
Ihocked  ^  the  Pagans,  that  it  foon  brought  upon 
itfelf  the  bloody  llorms  which  followed.  Thus  you 
haye  the  true  origin  of  perfecution  for  religion  : 
(tho'  not  of  the  intolerant  principle^  as  we  fhall  fee 
before  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  fedion.)  A  perfe- 
cution not  committed,  but  undergone,  by  the  Chri- 
flian  church. 

till  afterwards,  and  then  faintly,  and  only  by  way  of  acquit. 
For  want  of  due  reflexion  on  thefe  things,  both  Fabricius  and 
L'enfant  have  been  betrayed  into  this  wrong  judgment.  Fa- 
cilius  fubfcribo  judicio  viri  celeberrimi  atque  eruditiffimi  Jacobi 
L'enfant,  in  Diario  Londinenfi,  Hiji.  of  the  ^-orks  of  the  learned, 
A.  1709.  p.  284.  11  y  a  long  terns,  qu'on  a  eu  lieu  de  remar- 
quer,  que  la  relio;ion  Chr^tienne  ell  une  bonne  caufe,  qui  de 
tout  terns  a  ete  fujette  a  etre  auffi  mal  defendue,  que  malatta- 
quee.  Ses  premiers  apologistes  la  foutinrent  mieux  par 
leur  zele,  par  leur  piete,  et  par  leurs  foufrances,  que  par  les 
Apologies,  qu'ils  nous  en  ont  laiflees. — DeleBus  argtim.  et  fyllu' 
bus  fcript.  qui  relig,  Chriji.  affer.  p.  2O9. 

*  This  was  not  underltood  immediately  by  the  Pagans,  as 
appears  from  a  remarkable  paflage  of  Lampridius  in  his  life  of 
Alexander  Severus — Chrifto  templum  facere  voluit  [Alex.  Seve- 
rus]  eumque  inter  deos  recipere— Sed  prohibitus  ell  ab  lis  qui^ 
confulentes  facra,  repererant  omnes  Chriftianos  futures  fi  id  op- 
tato  eveniflet,  et  templa  reliqua  deferenda.  Now  thofe  who 
relied  this  conclufion  on  an  oracle,  or  divine  premonition,  could 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Chrillianity. 

^  The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  hear  a  curious  ftory, 
from  the  life  of  St.  Anfcharius,  which  tends  much  to  illullrat* 
what  we  fay,  cencerning  the  genius  of  Paganifm,  and  the 
reafon  of  its  averfion  to  Chrillianity.  This  Saint  travelling 
amongH  the  people  of  the  North,  fell  into  the  following  ad^ 
venture :  —  Fervenit  ad  Byrcam,  ubi  invenit  regem  et  multi- 
tudinem  populi  nimio  errore  confufam.  Inlligante  enim  Dia- 
bolo,  contigit,  eo  ipfo  tempore,  ut  quidam  illo  adveniens  di- 

Hence 
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Hence  we  fee  how  it  happened,  that  fuch  gjod 
emperors  as  Trajan  and  M.  Antonine  came  to  be 
found  in  the  firft  rank  of  perfecutors.  A  di!H- 
culty  that  hath  very  much  embarafTed  the  enqui- 
rers into  ecclefiailical  antiquity  •,  and  given  a  han- 
dle to  the  Deilb,  who  empoifon  every  thing,  of 
pretending  to  fufpecl  that  there  muft  be  fomething 
very  much  amifs  in  primitive  Chriilianity,  whiJi 
fuch  wife  magiflrates  could  become  its  perfecutors. 
But  now  the  reafon  is  manifeft :  the  Chriftian 
pretences  overthrew  a  fundamental  principle  of  Pa- 
ganifm,  which  they  thought  founded  in  nature  ; 
nam^ely,  the  friendly  inter CGmmunity  of  vjorfmp.  And 
thus  the  famous  pafTage  of  Pliny  the  younger  be- 
comes intelligible.      "  For  I  did  not  in  the   haft 

ceret,  fe  in  convCRtu  dearum,  qui  ipfam  tsrram  poffidcre  crsde- 
bantur  adfuiffe,  et  ab  iis  miffuin,  ut  h:£C  rcgi  et  populis  nun- 
tiaret :  Vos,  inquiunt,  nos  vobis  propitios  diu  habaiiiis,  et  ter- 
rain incolatus  veftri  cum  muka  abandantia  noftro  adjutorio  in 
pace  et  profperitate  longo  tempore  tenuillis.  Vos  quoque  no- 
bis facrificia  et  vota  debita  perfolviflis.  At  nunc  et  iiicrlficia 
folita  fubtrahitis,  tt'vota  fpornanca  fegnius  cjfcrtis^  et,  quod  m;i- 
gis  nobis  difplicet,  alienyjn  dacm  fuper  vos  introducitis.  Si  it.i- 
que  nos  vobis  propitios  habere  vultis,  facrificia  omiila  auger^ 
et  vota  majora  penblvite.  Alterius  quoque  dei  culturain,  qu.e 
contraria  riohis  docetur^  ne  apud  vos  recipiatis,  et  ejus  ferviLio 
ne  intendatis.  Porro  fi  etiam  plures  deos  habere  defideraiis,  et 
ruobis  72071  fujjicimus,  Erie  ton  quondam  regcm  ■vejirnvi  tios  uvanivui 
in  collegium  vjlriun  adf:tf:imuSy  ut  Jit  unns  de  ininwro  Deomw. 
Mabillon  Ad.  SS.  .Ord.  S.  Bened.  Sa.'C.  iv.  p.  2.  And  how 
•little  thefe  Pagans  doubted  of  Chriftianity's  being  a  real  reve- 
lation from  a  God,  we  may  fee  in  another  [-lace  of  the  fame 
Life^  where  one  of  their  piratical  kingi  propofes,  according 
to  their  cuilom,  to  enquire  by  divination  wiiat  pLtCc  the)' 
fliould  next  invade  : —  Interim  rex  yrxfntus  cum  D;  nis  are.-e 
coepit,  ut  forte  perquirercnt,  utiurn  voluntate  deoruni  locus  i].fe 
ab  eis  devailandus  eifet.  Ivlulti,  inquit,  ibi  funt  dii  potemes 
et  magni,  ibi  etiam  olim  ecclefia  conllru<5la  ell,  etcultura  Chrifd 
a  multis  Chriftianis  ibi  excolitur,  qui  fortiiumus  eil  Decrunic 
et  poteft  fperantibus  in  fe  quomodo  vull  auxiliari  —  Quxfituni 
ell  i^ilur  fortibus,  etc.      Lap.  xvi. 

E  3  '^heiltate, 
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<*  hefitate,  but  that  whatever  ,lhould  appear,  on 
"  confefTion,  to  be  their  faith,  yet  that  their  fro- 
^'  wardnefs  and  inflexible  ohftinacy  would  certainly 
*<  defer ve  punifhment  ^."  What  was  this  inflexible 
chfl:inacy  ?  It  could  not  be  in  profefling  a  mw  reli- 
gion :  that  was  a  thing  common  enough.  It  was 
the  refufmg  all  communion  with  Paganifm  ;  re- 
fufing  to  throw  a  grain  of  incenfc  on  their  altars. 
For  v/e  m-uft  not  think,  as  is  commonly  imagined, 
that  this  was  at  firil  enforced  by  the  magiftrate  to 
make  them  renounce  their  religion  •,  but  only  to 
give  a  tefi  of  its  hofpitality  znA  fociablenefs  of  tem- 
per. It  was  indeed,  and  rightly,  underftood  by  the 
Chriftians  to  be  a  renouncing  their  religion  •,  and 
fo,  accordingly,  abllained  from.  The  misfortune 
was,  that  the  Ir'agans  did  not  confider  this  inflexibility 
as  a  mere  errcr^  but  as  an  immcrality  Jikewife.  The 
urflcciable^  uncGmmunicMe  temper,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious worfnip,  was  eileemed,  by  the  befb  of 
them,  as  a  hatred  and  averflcn  to  mankind,  Taci- 
tus, fpeaking  of  the  burning  of  Rome  :  "  Haud 
''  perinde  in  crimine  incendii  quam  odio  ku- 
*'  MANi  GENERIS  convicli  funt  ^  [Chriftiani].  '* 
Ccnvi5ted^  he  fays,  of  hate  to  all  mankind.  But 
how  }  The  confeflion  of  the  Pagans  themfelves, 
concerning  the  purity  of  the  Chriilian  m.orals, 
fhevv's  this  could  be  no  other  than  a  convi^ion 
of  their  reieding  all  intercommunity  of  ivcrfljip  ; 
which,  fo  great  was  their  prejudice,  they  thought 
could  proceed  from  nothing  but  hate  to  mankind. 
The  like  chara6ler  the  fame  hiftorian  gives  of  the 
Jews  :    "  Apud  ipfos  fides  ocstinata,  fed  ad- 

2  Neq^ie  enirn  dubitnbam;  Guaknmquf:  efet  quod  fatcrentur, 
cfrte,  p-rtiriaci::m  et  iTrflexihilem  ctjiinaticncm  debcre  puniri. 
i.ib.  X.  Ep.  97. 

»  hv,\\.  XV.  Seel.  44, 

**  verfas 
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'^  verfus  omnes  alios  hostile  odium  ^."  No-js 
the  Jews  and  Chrifiians  had  nothing  in  common 
but  this  unfcciable  uncommuni cable  temper  in  reli- 
gious matters,  this  ohftinata  fides  v/hich  gave  fo 
much  offence  to  Paganifm.  We  are  not  to  ima- 
gine, thefe  excellent  Pagan  moralifls  fo  blind  as 
not  to  fee  all  the  merit  of  a  firm  and  fixed  refo- 
lutton  of  keeping  a  good  confidence.  They  did  {^^ 
•and  own  it,  as  appears  by  the  famous  "  Juftum 
^'  et  tenacem  propofiti  virum,*'  etc.  of  one  of  their 
moral  poets.  But,  unluckily  for  truth,  they  did 
not  fee  the  pervicacia  et  infiexibills  ohftinatio  of  the 
Chrillians  in  that  light.  Tho'  it  was  nothing  miOre 
than  fuch  a  fixed  refiolution^  as  one  who  moft  fe^ 
verely  cenfured  them  for  it,  the  good  empercr 
Marcus  Antoninus,  fairly  conieiTcs.  In  his  book 
of  Meditations^  fpeaking  of  a  wife  man's  readi- 
nefs  to  die,  he  fays,  "  He  lliould  be  fo  prepared, 
^'  that  his  readinefs  may  be  {^t^  to  be  the  effecL  of 
"  a  well-weighed  judgment,  not  of  mere  oesti- 
"  NACY,  like  that  of  the  Chrifiians  ^"  This  is  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  primitive  martyrs.  Bu^ 
he  him.felf  removes  it  in  his  conilitution  to  the 
community  of  Jfiia^  given  us  by  Eufebius.  ''  I 
"  know,  fays  he,  the  gods  are  watchful  to  difco- 
"  ver  fuch  fort  of  men.  For  it  is  much  m^ore  ht 
*'  that  they  themfelvcs  ihould   punilh  thole   who 

^'  Hiftor.  lib.  V.  c.  5.  St.  Paul  ti.'lls  us  in  what  tliis  iKfiUe 
vd:um,  confirted,  v/liere  fpeakiiig  of  their  obftinate  adl^ereiicc  u> 
the  Lrtwagajnfl:  all  the  conviction  of  the  Go/pel^  he  fays,  Aj.dihj 
pleafe  not  God^  nnd  are  co\<,TKary  to  ALL  MEN,  I  7h€/J.  u.  15. 
They  were  not  contrav)  to  all  ?nni  in  their  having  ditfeicnt  riles  ; 
for  each  nation  had  rites  different  from  one  another:  Lut  in 
their  condemning  and  reprobating  all  riter,  but  their  own  . 
which  being,  till  the  coming  of  Chriltianity,  peculiar  to  thcrn- 
felves,  was  afcribed  to  their  hatred  of  ?/ia?ikn:d. 

■i^KY.v  'S^xfclru^i'y,   ui^  ci   X^!;-ia;t..      Lib.  xi.    ^  3. 
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''  REFUSE  TO  WORSHIP  THEM,  than  that  we  ihould 
''^  interfere  in  it  '^''  Why  then  was  it  called  mere  ch- 
fiinacy  ?  The  reafon  is  feen  above  :  univerfal  pre- 
judice had  made  men  regard  a  refufal  of  this  inter^ 
community  as  the  moft  brutal  of  all  diffociability. 
And  the  emperor  Julian,  who  undcrfbood  this  mat- 
ter the  bed  of  any,  fairly  owns,  that  the  Jews  and 
Chriftians  brought  the  execration  of  the  world 
upon  them  by  their  averfion  to  the  gods  of  Pa- 
ganiliTJ,  and  their  refufal  of  ail  communication 
with  them  ^ 

Thus  have  v/e  endeavoured  to  explain  the  true 
origin  of  that  univerfal  toleration  (as  far  as  reli- 
gion influenced  it)  under  Pagamjm  ♦,  and  tlie  acci- 
dental caufes  of  its  violation  under  Chrifiianhy. 
The  account  will  be  further  ufeful  to  many  consi- 
derable purpoies,  as  vvill  be  feen  hereafter.  At  pre- 
fent  I  Ihall  only  take  notice  hov/  v/ell  it  obviates 
one  fpecious  objection  againfc  Chriftianity.  "  If 
it  were,  fay  the  Deifls,  accompanied  with  fuch  il- 
luftrious  and  extraordinary  marks  of  truth,  as  is 
pretended  i  how  happened  it,  that  its  truth  was 
not  feen  by  m^ore  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  of  thofe 
times  ?  And  if  it  v/ere  feen,  (as  it  certainly  was) 
how  could  they  continue  Pagans  ?  "  The  anfwer  is 
eafy.  The  convidlion  of  the  truth  of  a  yiew  reli- 
gion was  not  deemed  a  fuiiicient  reafon,  by  men 
overrun  with  the  general  prejudice  of  inte-r commu- 
nity^ to  quit  their  old  ones. 

The  cafe  indeed  was  different  in  a  Jew,  who 

'iir^'iav.v'Jitv  '/)  vu.bTc.     Eufeb.  Ecc/.  Eiji.  1.  iv.  c.  13. 

^  ' Ah'Kcc  r<- ,   ^ ':zr^ca-kvvr,aeii  BsoTj:    srs^oiq'    0  ^y)  [Xiyx   7rs    trfp    rot 
f'.»,   K^    p,v^  rr'Kiy.e/.vrrrj    s,^^    C^x.^    wJlQi:    'i'hxCii  ^■'ho(,cCrii/.'iav.      Apud 

CynW.  cent.  Jul.  ].  v/ 

held 
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held  none  of  this  intercommunity.  If  fuch  a  one 
owned  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  he  muft  needs 
embrace  it.  We  conchide,  therefore,  that  the  paf- 
fage  of  Jofephus  (who  was  as  much  a  Jew  as  the 
rehgion  of  Mofes  could  make  him)  which  acknow- 
ledges, Jefiis  to  be  the  Chrift  ^  is  a  rank  forgery, 
and  a  very  ftupid  one  too  ^. 

,  We  have  now  feen  the  motives,  the  civil  magi-  . 
flrate  had  to  tolerate :  -—  Of  what  nature  that  to- 
leration was  :  -—  And  how  eafily  it  was  brought 
about. 

But  then,  left  the  pecple  Ihould  abufe  this  right 
of  woriliiping  accordmg  to  their  own  will,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  ftate  in  private  and  clandeiline 
conventicles  •,  which  right  the  magiitrate  fupported 
for  the  benefit  of  it  •,  He  took  care,  the  worlhip 
Ihould  have  the  public  approbation  and  allow- 
ance, before  it  was  received  on  the  footing  of  a 
tolerated  religion. 

So,  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  no  Jlrange god,  or 
foreign  wor/Joip  was  permitted  till  approved  and  li-^ 
cenfed  by  the  court  of  Areopagus.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  St.  Paul,  who  was  regarded  as  the  bring- 
er  in  o{  foreign  gods,  HENHN  AAUIONiaN,  was 
bad  up  to  that  tribunal.  Not  as  a  criminal  ^j  but  ra- 

oix^j^i^juv.  -^O  XPISTOS  OTTOS  HN.  —  'E(p»n?  yap  avroT^ 
l^vpio.  ^xvia,:j~i'x  -cr  ^i  ccvrs  iUvjKortvv.      Antiq.  XVlll.  3.  3- 

e  See  a  further  proof  of  it,  Vol.  ii.  Book  v.  Seft.  4. 

^  St.  Chryfoll:oni  fuppofed,  the  apoftle  was  convened  be- 
fore the  Areopagus  as  a  criminal  :  and  this  is  become  the 
general  opinion.  I  would  rather  think,  that  the  fhikfophers, 
who  encountered  \\\Ta,  invited  him  thither  as  a  public  eeke- 
F ACTOR,  who  had  a  new  worihip  to  propofe  to  the  people. 
My  reafons  are  thefe : 

'} .  St.  Paul  was  taken  up  to  this  court  by  the  pJAlofoplers. 

ther 
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ther  as  a  public  benefador,  who  had  a  new  wor- 
Jhip  to  propofe  to  a  people,  religious  above  all  others^ 

Afts  xvii.  19, —  But  the  philofopliers,  of  th/zt  time,  abhorred 
the  chara6ler  of  delators  or  perfecutors  for  religion:  this  was 
a  temper  which  fprung  up  amongft  them  with  the  progrefs  of 
Chriilianity.  The  woril  opinion  they  had  of  Paul  was\is  be- 
ing a  babbler,  as  the  Epicureans  called  him ;  tho'  the  Stoics 
thought  more  reverendly  of  his  charafter,  2is  a  fetter  forth  of 
ftrange  godsy  ^svuv  ^ccifMoiicjv  ycP.a.lyBh<ij<;,  a  difcoverer  of  fomeyo- 
reigK  gods  ;  for  their  hofpitality  extended  to  all  Jirangers,  whe- 
ther gods  or  n:e7i ;  and  this  could  not  but  be  a  welcome  office 
to  a  people  difpofed  to  raife  altars  even  \.q gods  wzkno^.vn,  jr  27,. 

2.  Their  addrefs  to  him,  when  they  had  brought  him  thi- 
ther, [inay  ^ve  kncnjj  ^.vhat  this  dotirine  <vchereof  thou  fpeakeji  is, 
i'  19.]  implies  rather  a  requeft  to  a  teacher  than  an  interro- 
gatory to  a  criminal. 

3.  At  leaft,  the  reafon  they  give  for  their  requeft  goes  no 
further  than  a  defu-e  to  be  fatisiied  concerning  a  doubtful  mat- 
ter —  For  thou  bringef  certai):  ftrange  things  to  our  ears^  jf  10. 
^ints>\\a.  rivx,  certain  foreign  ceremonies  or  cufcms.  And  Strabo, 
as  we  fee,  tells  us,  the  Athenians  were  mod  addidled  to  /o- 
reign  nvorfip. 

4.  The  very  words  of  the  facred  hiilorian  feem  to  fhew  that 
this  was  the  whole  of  the  matter.  —  For  all  the  Athenians,  and 

Jirangers  ^uhich  ^cKere  there  [i.  e.  fuch  as  refided  there  for  educa- 
tion, or  out  of  love  for  the  Athenian  manners]  fpeyit  their  time 
in  nothi-ngelfe  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  fome  nenv  thing.  Had 
tie  hiftorian  underftood  the  citation  to  be  of  the  criminal /cr;;;, 
he  v/ould  fiirely  have  given  a  more  pertinent  reafon  for  the 
Athenians'  conducl ;  fuch  as  their  jealoufy  of  danger  to  the 
Hate,  or  the  ellablifhed  religion. 

5.  St.  PauPs  fceech  to  the  court  has  not  the  leaft  air  of  an 
apology  fuiting  a  perfon  accufed;  but  is  one  continued  infor- 
mation of  an  important  matter,  fuch  as  beftted  a  teacher  or 
benefactor  to  give. 

6.  Had  he  appeared  as  a  criminal,  the  charge  againll  him 
would  have  been  fimply,  'i  he  jetting  forth  cf  f  range  gcds.  Now 
this  charge  of  lefs  importance  he  ceclines  'to  anfwer  j  and  yet 
confefles  a  much  greater  crime,  of  which  he  was  not  accufed,, 
namely  a  condemnation  of  their  eftablilhed  worfhip  —  Jnd  the 
times  of  this  igncra7ice  Gcd  rLiitikea  at  y  etc.  >' 30. 

7.  The  behaviour  of  the  court  towards  him  fhews  he  was 
not  heard  as  a  criminal.  He  is  neither  acquitted  nor  con- 
demned; but  difmifled  as  a  mar,  c:ra7?i  r.on  yuJue,  —  And  n-K-hen 
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as  AEISIAAIMONESTEPOT,  moft  addicled,  as 
Strabo  tells  us,  to  the  recognition  of  foreign  wor- 

they  heard  of  ths  refurre5lion  of  the  dead,  fame  mocked:  and  others 
Jaid,  ire  -vjijl  hear  thee  agahi  of  this  matter.,  f  2>'^, 

8.  He  left  the  court,  as  one  thus  difmifled.  —  So  Paul  de^ 
farted  from  amo7igf  them^  J^  33-  ^  fltange  way  of  intimating 
a  juridical  acquittal :  but  very  naturai^ly  exprcfling  the  refent- 
mcnt  of  his  flighted  miffion.  For  as  fome  mocked,  and  others 
referred  him  to  an  indefinite  time  of  audience,  nothing  was 
left  him  but  to  depart,  and,  according  to  his  mailer's  direclion, 
to  Jhake  the  duf  from  his  feet. 

g.  The  hiftorian's  refleclion  on  the  whole  fupports  all  the 
foregoing  reafons  —  lIon.vbeit,  certain  7r.m  clanje  unto  hi^n,  and 
helie^jed,  etc.  >!'  34.  A  very  natural  con':lufion  of  the  ftory,  if 
only  a  tranfaftion  within  the  fphere  of  his  Miffion ;  for  then, 
having  related  its  ill  fuccefs  in  general,  fome  mocking,  and  others 
■putting  off  the  hearing,  he  adds,  that  however  it  was  not  altoge- 
ther without  efFe<S,  for  a  few  converts  he  did  make,  etc.  But 
if  we  fuppofe  it  a  narrative  of  a  juridical  procefs,  we  fhall  not 
find  in  it  one  circumftance  of  a  proper  relation.  We  are  not 
{^  much  as  told  whether  he  was  acquitted  or  cenfured,  or  whe* 
ther  he  gave  caution  for  a  new  appearance :  But,  as  if  io  illu- 
Itrious  a  profecution  (where  the  moft  learned  of  the  Apoftles 
was  the  Criminal,  the  Greek  Philofophers  \)\'i  Accufers,  and  the 
Court  of  Areopagus  his  Judges)  was  belov/  the  hiftorians  no- 
tice, we  are  told  a  thing  quite  foreign  to  the  matter, —That  he 
made  but  few  converts. 

In  a  word,  take  this  hiftory  in  the  fenfe  here  explained, 
and  the  whole  narrative  is  fimple,  exadl,  and  luminous  :  Take 
it  in  the  other,  and  it  fcarce  affords  us  one  fmgle  quality  of  a 
pertinent  relation,  but  is  obfcured  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
both  by  redundancies  and  omiffions. 

But  had  the  interpreters  not  overlooked  a  plain  fa£l,  they 
would  have  given  a  different  fenfe  to  this  adventure.  When 
Chriilianky  firll  appeared,  its  two  enemies,  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, had  long  adminiftred  their  fuperftitions  on  very  different 
principles.  Thejews  tm^loy^di  perfecution  ;  but  the  Gentiles  gave 
a  free  toleration.  And  tho',  foon  after,  the  latter  went  into  the 
intolerant  meafures  of  the  other,  yet,  at  this  time,  they  ftill  ad- 
hered to  the  ancient  genius  of  Paganifm.  So  that,  of  the 
ynany  various  perfecutions  of  the  Chrillian  Teachers,  recorded 
in  The  Ads  cf  the  Apojiles,  there  is  not  one  but  what  was  begun 
and  carried  on  by  Jewifh  magiftrates,  or  at  leaft  excited  by 
{)ieir  emifTaries ;  if  we  except  that  at  Philippi,  which  too  was 

Jhip, 
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Jhip'^^  and  ''  of  all  the  Greeks,  as  Julian  obferves, 
'*  moft  devoted  to  religion,  and  moil  hofpitable  to 
"  flrangers  ^."  Tully  ^  makes  Solon  the  founder 
of  this  court.  But  the  Arundel  marbles  and  Plu-> 
tarch  in  his  life  of  that  lawgiver  "",  contradi6t  this 
opinion ;  and  the  latter,  in  fupport  of  his  own, 
quotes  a  law  of  Solon's,  which  makes  mention  of  the 
Areopagus  as  already  exifting.  The  difficulty  is  how 
to  reconcile  thefe  accounts.  I  imagine  this  might 
be  the  cafe  :  Solon,  we  know,  was  employed  by 
the  Athenians  to  new-model  their  commonwealth, 
by  reforming  the  ill  conftitutions,  and  fupplying 
fuch  as  were  defe6i:ive.  So  that  in  the  number  of 
his  regulations,  this  might  be  one  ;  The  adding, 
to  the  court  of  Areopagus,  the  peculiar  jurifdiction 
in  queftion  ;  as  of  great  moment  to  public  utility. 
And  having  thus  enlarged  and  ennobled  its  jurif- 
didion,  he  v/as  afterwards  regarded  as  its  founder. 
A  pafTage  in  ^fchylus  feems,  at  firft  fight  indeed, 
not  to  favour  this  opinion  ♦,  but  to  infinuate,  that 
the  jurifdiclion  in  queftion  v/as  coeval  with  the 
court.  In  the  fifth  ad  of  his  Eumenides^  he  makes 
the  worfhip  of  x\\q  furies^  or  the  venerable  goddejfes, 
as  they  v/ere  called,  to  be  received  and  recognized 
in  Athens,  by  a  decree  of  Minerva,  as  head  of 
the  ccllr^ge  of  Areopagus,  v/hich  the  poet  feigns 
fhe  had  juft  then  infiituted.  But  this  plainly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  contrived  only  for  the  fake  of  a 

on  pretence  of  an  irxjury  to  private  property.  —  See  the  well- 
realbned  traft,  intituled,  Ohfer~catkns  en  the  converfion  of  St. 
TaziU  p-  71-  in  the  note. 

y^  -rr.-^i  raj  Ssa'?.  -croX^a  yxp  x  |£»;i«%  l^^uv  'cyoc^iUHa^^.  Gecgr. 
l.x. 

k  — Jj  y^  (ptXiSsot  ^aX*ra  r:^cc'P,m  i\ai,  x^  oi^^^oi   'C^jc,  tk;   |;vy^. 
Mifopog. 

1  De  Offxiis,  lib.  i.  c.  22. 

^  Vita  parall.  vol.  i.  p.  194.  edit.  Bryan. 

poetical 
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poetical  embellifhment :  and  -^fchylus  leems  to 
employ  one  circumflance  in  this  fcene,  defignedly 
to  inform  us  of  the  order  of  time,  in  which  the 
court  received  its  two  different  jurifdidlions.  It 
is,  where  he  makes  the  criminal  caufe  of  Oreftes, 
the  firfl  which  was  judged  at  that  tribunal ;  and 
t\\t  religions  one,  of  the  reception  of  the  Eumeni- 
des,  but  the  fecond.  However  this  be,  the  Areo- 
pagus was,  by  far,  the  mofb  formidable  judicature 
in  the  republic.  And  it  is  obfervable,  -that  Ariflo-. 
phanes,  who  fpares  neither  the  fleets,  the  armies, 
the  courts  of  juilice,  the  perfon  of  the  fupreme 
magiftrate,  the  affemblies  of  the  people,  or  the 
temples  of  the  gods  themfelves,  does  not  dare  to 
hazard  the  leail  injurious  refledlion  on  that  vene- 
rable body. 

The  Romans  had  a  law  to  the  fame  purpofe  ; 
which,  as  often  as  it  was  violated,  was  publicly 
vindicated  by  the  authority  of  the  ftate  :  as  ap- 
pears from  the  words  of  Pofthumius  in  Livy, 
quoted  in  the  laft  fedtion  :  "  Quoties  hoc  patrum 
*'  avorumque  state  negotium  ell  magiilratibus  da- 
"tum,  ut  facra  externa  fieri  vetarent,  facrificulos 
"  vatefque  foro,  circo,  urbe  prohiberent,  vaticinos 
"  libros  conquirerent "" } ''  etc.  Which  fhews  their 
care  to  have  all  tolerated  religions  under  the  magi- 
flrate's  infpe(5lion.  And,  if  I  am  not  much  mif- 
taken,  Tully,  in  his  Books  of  h'uos^  the  fubflance 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  T^welve  tables^  gives  us 
that  very  law  ;  whereby,  as  we  faid,  all  foreign 
and  clandeftine  worfnip,  unauthorized  by  the  ci- 
vil magiftrate,    v/as    forbid.      Separatim  nemo 

HABESSIT    DEOS  :      NEVE    NOVOS,      NEVE    ADVENAS, 
NISI    PUBLICE     ADSCITOS,      PRIVATIM    COLUNTO  *^. 

"Lib.  xxxix.  Hjjl. 

°  Lib.  ii.  c.  8.     Thus,  I  think,  the  words  ought  to  be  read 

o  "No 
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*'  No  man  fiiall  worfliip  the  Gods  clandeftinely,  or 
*'  have  them  feparately  to  himfelf :  nor  Ihall  any 
*'  new  or  foreign  God  be  worfhiped  by  particulars, 
"  till  fuch  God  hath  been  legally  approved  of,  and 
*'  tolerated  by  the  magiftrate."  The  comment, 
as  concife,  and  confequently  as  obfcure  as  the  text, 
follows  in  thefe  words  :    Suosque  deos,  aut  no- 

and  pointed.  The  common  reading  is,  fetaratlm  nemo  hahejffti 
deos  nenie  novos :  fed  ne  ad-venas,  niji  public e  adfcitos,  fri'vatim  co- 
lunto :  which  is  abfurd  and  unintelligible.  The  manufcript 
quoted  by  Manutius  reads,  Jie've  no'vosjl've  ad'venas.  In  a  word, 
this  Law  Teems  not  to  have  been  underftood  by  the  critics,  from 
their  not  apprehending  the  nature  of  Paganifm,  and  the  dif- 
tinftion  between  their  tolerated  and  eftablijhed  loiigions.  By  the 
iiril  branch,  feparatim  nemo  haheJptt  deos^  is  meant  that  the  gods 
in  general  fhould  not  be  worihiped  in  private  conventicles, 
or  be  had,  as  it  were  in  propriety.  Suos  deos,  fays  the  com- 
ment. And  by  the  fecond  branch,  nenje  ncvosy  ne've  ad'venas, 
niji  piihlice  adfcitosy  pri<vatim  colimto,  is  meant  that  particu- 
lars fhould  not  worfhip  any  nenv  or  foreign  god  without  licence 
and  authority  from  the  flate.  For  we  muft  remember  whai 
hath  been  faid,  in  the  firft  feftion  of  this  book,  concerning 
the  two  parts  of  Pagan  religion  ;  the  one  public,  and  the 
other  private  ;  tlie  one,  which  had  i\iQ  Jiate  for  its  fubjedl ;  the 
other,  particulars.  Now  t\\Qj}ate,  as  fuch,  worfhiped  only  the 
country  gods  ;  and  this  was  properly  the  efiahlijhed  religion. 
The  particulars,  as  fuch,  frequently  grew  fond  of  new  and 
foreign  gods,  and  modes  of  worfhip  :  and  thefe,  when  allowed 
by  the  flate,  were  their  tolerated  religions.  Frin:aiim  therefore 
lignifies  \hy  particulars']  not  ^pri^'ately\  which  latter  fenfe  y/ould 
raake  a  contradiction  in  the  fentence  :  Nift  puhlice  adjcitos,  pri^ 
'vatiin  colunto  :  *'  Let  them  not  worfhip  them  privately,  un- 
"  lefs  they  be  publicly  allowed."  For  how  could  thefe  be 
/hid  to  be  pri'vately  worfhiped,  that  were  publicly  owned  .?  By 
decs  Novos,  both  here  and  in  the  comment,  I  fappofe,  is 
meant  gods  tie'voly  become  fuch :  which  in  another  place  he  calls 
—  quaf  HOY  OS  ct  adfcriptitios  ci<ves  in  cerlmn  receptos.  — De  71  at. 
dear,  1.  iii.  c.  15.  For  the  dii  minorum  gc/itium  were  a  kind 
of  c;very-day  manufaflure :  fuch  as  Tully  in  the  words  im-^ 
mediately  following  thus  defcribes  :  Olios  quos  endo  carlo  me^ 
rita  njocai-erint ;  or,  tmfe  ijoho  had  ne'vjly  difcorjered  themfehes 
to  men.  And  by  adv£Nas,  the  km^n  local  gods  of  other 
countries. 

vos. 
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VOS,  AUT  ALIENIGENAS  COLT,  CONFUSIONIM  HA- 
BET  RELIGIONUM,  ET  IGNOTAS  CEREMONIAS  : 
NON  A  SACERDOTIBUS5  NON  A  PATRIBUS  ACCEP- 
TOS  DECS,  ITA  PLACERET  COLI,    SI  HUIC  LEGI  PA- 

RUERANT  ipsi  P.  '*  FoF  cach  man  to  have  his 
**  Gods  in  peculiar,  whether  new  or  Jiranger  Gods, 
*'  without  public  allowance,  tends  to  defeat  and 

P  Lib.  ii.  c.  10.     Thas  I  venrare   to  correal  the  pafTage. 
The  common  editions  have  it  —  Non  afacerdotibm^  non  a  patri- 
hus  accept  OS  deosy  it  a  placet  ccli,  fi  huk  legi  paruerunt  ipf., 
Gruter  fays :  Ita  me  Deus  amet,  vix  intelligo  :    hsreo,  adhuc 
hsreo.  — -  And  none  of  the  critics  have  pretended  to  make 
fenfe  of  it,  but  Petit,  in  his  comment  on  the  Attic  laws :  De 
advenis  Diis  (fays  he)  fibi  facit  objici  Tullius,  an  non  liceat  ac- 
ceptos  a  facerdotibus  ant  a  patribus  alienigenas  Deos  colere  ? 
Refpondet  Cicero,  licere,  fi,  prout  hac  cavebatur  lege,  publice 
fmt  adfciti,  non  priva  patrum  aut  facerdotum  auftoritate.     Hie 
igitur  verborum  Tullii  fenfus  eft,  qui  latet  et  leftores   fugit, 
qui  ex'cidit  interrogationis  nota,  loco  fuo  reftituenda  et  repo- 
nenda  ad  hunc  modum  :    Suofque  deos,  ant  no^vos  aut  ahenlgenas 
loliy   confujionem  hahet  religionuw,  et  ignotas  ceremofiias.     Nm  afa- 
cerdotibusy  non  a  patribus  acceptos  deos  F   Ita  placet  coli,  Ji  huic  legi 
PARUERiNT  ipji.     But  as  plaufiblc  as  this  appears,  it  cannot, 
I  think,  be  the  true  interpretation :    For  i .  Tully  is  made  to 
objeft  impertinently:    for  who,   from  the  words   ne^^e  no'vos, 
ne-ve  advenas,  nijt  publice  adfcitos,  pri'vatim  coluntOy  could  form 
any  fufpicion  that,  by  this  lav/,    the  gods  received  by  the  priejls 
or  their  forefathers  y  or  by  any  elfe,  were  forbid  to  be  worihip- 
€d,  were  they  but  publicly  allowed  ?  And  thofe  not  fo  allow- 
ed, v/cre  forbid,  from  whatever  quarter  they  were  brought  in, 
2.  This  interpretation  does  not  well  agree  with  the  caft  and 
defign  of  the  work.     Tully  fays   of  it,    Kon  enim  populo  Ro- 
mano, fed  omtiibus  bonis  frmifque  populis  leges  damns.      So   that  an 
objedtion  refpefting  only  the  city  of  Rome  was  from  the  pur- 
pofe.     On  the  other  hand,  the  propriety  of  the  fenfe,  given 
above,  is  feen  from  hence  :   i ,  That  the  obfervation  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  example  to  a  precept.     He  delivers  a  la'w  con- 
cerning the  licenfmg  nev/  religions  by  the  magiftrate  ;  and  then 
takes  notice  that,,  had  it  been  well  obferved  in  Rome,,  it  had 
prevented  a  great  deal  of  fjperftition.     2.  The  frequent  breach 
of  this  lanjo  in  Rome  was  a  notorious  fa£t ;  as  appears  by  the 
fpecch  of  Pofthumius  in  Livy,  quoted  above ;    and  therefore 
very  likely  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  Tully,  when  he  was  upon 

"  confound 
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*'  confound  all  religion,  and  introduce  clandefline 
*'  worfhip  :  and  had  the  priefls  and  our  forefathers 
*'  had  a  due  reo;ard  to  this  law,  we  fhould  never 
"  have  approved  of  that  kind  of  worfhip  which 
*'  we  now  pay  to  the  Gods  they  introduced  a- 
*'  mongft  us." 

But  notwithftanding  all  this,  Mr.  Bayle,  from 
the  words  above  quoted  from  the  fpeech  of  Pofl- 
hurnius  in  Livy,  would  perfuade  us  'J,  that  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  admit  or  tolerate  foreign  v/orfhip  ; 
and  that  the  care  of  the  magiflrate,  there  taken 
notice  of  by  the  conful,  was  to  j)rohibit  all  reli- 
gions, but  the  eftablified :  an  opinion  which  the 
whole  Roman  hiftory  difcredits  •,  where  we  find 
the  magifbrate,  from  time  to  tim.e,  tolerated  all 
foreign  religions  with  the  utmoft  facility.     The 

this  fubjeft.  And  what  St.  Auilin  fays,  in  his  fecond  book  of 
the  City  of  God,  concerning  the  adions  told  of  the  gods  in 
their  public  worfhip  at  Rome,  and  the  lubricity  of  that  wor- 
fhip, ihews  the  feafonablenefs  of  this  animadverfion.  Further, 
as  the  general  fenfe  of  the  la<w  juftifies  the  emendation  in  the 
Co7U7ne7it ;  fo  the  words,  aut  ncvos,  ant  alien:genas,  in  the  Com- 
ment, confirm  the  correction  in  the  lan.v.  —  By,  coiifufionem  rcli* 
giomnn,  I  fuppoie  Tully  meant,  fuch  a  confufion  of  ceremonies, 
as  would  leave  no  diftinftion  between  the  eftablifhed  and  tole- 
rated worfliip  ;  and  thereby  reduce  Religion  to  fo  impotent  a 
fiate,  as  to  render  it  ufelefs  to  civil  fociety :  And  by,  ig-^ 
hotas  ceremonias,  rites,  which  the  magiilrate,  by  reafon  of 
th;;ir  celebration  in  private  conventicles,  could  not  take  cog- 
nizance of:  which  might  hurt  the  morals  of  fociety,  by  their 
lewdnefs,  as  happened  in  the  Bacchanals  at  Rome ;  or  endan- 
ger its  peace  by  cabals  and  fadlions,  which  their  fecrecy  might 
fupport  and  encourage.  In  the  remaining  Vv'ords,  the  author 
gives  a  plain  intimation,  that,  had  this  law  been  obicrved, 
many  fuperflitions  both  in  the  eflablifhed  and  tolerated  religi- 
onb  had  been  avoided  ;  which  he  intimates  tlieir  ignorant  fore- 
fathers and  intcrelled  priefts  had  introduced,  without  warrant 
from  the  State.  To  conclude,  the  negled  of  this  law  in  Rome 
was  very  notorious  :  and^  probably,  owing  to  their  having  no 
ftanding  judicature,  as  at  Athen?,  for  that  puipolc, 
^  ?€nf.  di^j.  c.  221. 

care 
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care  then  Pofthumius  meant  was  furely  that  of 
preventing  all  clandefline  worlhip,  unlicenfed  by 
the  magiilrate  :  which  appears  even  from  that  other 
pafTage  brought  by  Mr.  B.  from  Livy  to  fupporc 
his  afiertion  :  "  Nee  corpora  modo  afFe6la  tabo, 
"  fed  animos  quoque  multiplex  religio  et  pleraque 
"  externa  invaiit,  novos  ritus  facrificando,  vatici- 
''  nando  infer entihus  in  domos,  quihus  qiiaftui  funt 
"  capti  faperflitione  animi  \"  But  more  particu- 
larly from  the  very  affair  Pofthumius  was  here  en- 
gaged in.  At  the  time  this  fpeech  was  made,  the 
State  was  above  meafure  exafperated  by  the  mon- 
ftrous  enormities  committed  in  the  clandeftine  rites 
of  Bacchus  :  yet  it  is  obfei-vable,  that,  in  the  edi6t 
paiTed  in  the  very  height  of  their  refentment,  the 
right  of  toleration  was  preferved  inviolate  :  the  de- 
cree of  the  Senate  providing,  "  That  there  fliould 
"  be  no  Bacchanals  celebrated  either  in  Rome  or 
*'  Italy.  If  any  one  Ihould  be  polfeffed  with  a 
*'  belief  that  this  fort  of  rite  was  due  by  cuftom, 
'^  and  neceifary ;  and  that  he  could  not  omit  the 
"  celebration  of  it  without  irreligion  and  impiety, 
"  he  fnould  lay  his  cafe  before  the  city  pretor  ;  the 
"  pretor  fliould  confult  the  Senate,  when  there  was 
''  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  in  council,  to  know  if 
"  they  approved  of  it.  Thefe  cautions  obferved,  the 
''  rites  might  be  celebrated,  provided  that  not 
"  more  than  five  affifted  at  the  facrifice,  that  they 
"  had  no  common  purfe^  no  prieji^  nor  a  majler  of 
*'  the  folemni ties  ^" 

r  Lib.  iv..  Eij}^ 

s  —  Ne  qua  Bacchanalia  Roitire,  neve  in  Italia  efTent.  Si  qui^ 
tale  facrum  folenne  et  necefTarium  duceret,  nee  fine  religione  et 
piaculo  fe  id  omittere  pofTe  apud  Prcetorem  urbanum  profiteretur ; 
Prstor  fenatum  ccnfuleret,  fi  ei  permiflum  elTet,  quum  in  fenatu 
centum  non  minus  effent,  ita  id  facrum  faceret,  dum  ne  plus 
quinque  facriiicio  interelFent,  neu  qua  pecunia  communis,  nea 
^uis  magifler  facrorum,  aut  facerdos  eilet.     Lib.  xxxi.Y. 
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As  here,  the  magiflrate's  care  in  expelling  fo- 
reign religions  was  to  prevent  clandeftine  worihip 
amongfl  the  tolerated  -,  fo  at  other  times,  the  fame 
care  was  employed  in  preventing  thofe  foreign  re- 
ligions from  mixing  with  the  eftablijhed^  as  we  are 
informed  by  Valerius  Maximus  ^  But  neither  ia 
that  cafe,  nor  in  this,  v/as  the  ViOtrVj  o{ particulars^ 
to  worihip  as  they  thought  fit,  at  ail  infringed,  or 
im.paired. 

Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafRis  plainly  diftinguiflies 
between  their  efiahlijhed  and  tolerated  religions.  The 
paiTage  is  curious ;  and  will  not  only  fervx  to  con- 
fute Mr.  B.'s  notion,  but  to  furnilh  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  explain  what  is  further  wanting, 
on  this  matter.  The  words  of  this  diligent  en- 
quirer into  the  roman  conftitution,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Wliat,  above  all  things,  raifed  my  ad- 
*'  miration  was,  that,  notwithllanding  the  vail 
"  multitudes  which  throng  from,  all  parts  to  Rome, 
*'  who  mufh  there,  confequently,  worihip  their  own 
*'  country  Gods,  according  to  their  country  rites  y. 
"^'  yet  the  city  never  adopted  any  of  thefe  foreign, 
worihip 3  into  the  public  religion ;  as  hath 
*'  been  the  cuflom  for  many  other  ilates  to  do  \" 
"Whence  it  appears,  i.  That  all  Grangers  might 
freely  worihip  in  Rome  according  to  their  own 
way;  That  fuch  particulars  as  were  fo  difpofedy 
might  join  with  them  \  and  that,  befides  thefe  to- 
lerated religions,  there  v/as  one  public^  and  eftaUijhedy. 
which  admitted  of  no  foreign  mixtures.  2.  We 
are  not  to  underfliand  the  author  as  if  his  wonder 
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was  caufed  by  the  Romans  having  an  ejlahlijhed  re- 
ligion diflind  from  the  tolerated-^  but,  for  that 
they  mixed,  or  introduced  into  the  cfiahlijhed  few 
or  no  foreign  rites ;  which  was  the  cudom  in  the 
cities  of  Greece  :  for  thofe  are  the  other  ftates^ 
which  the  hiflorian  means.  But  modern  writers 
not  adverting  to  this,  When  they  faw  the  Roman 
pra6lice  of  admitting  no  foreign  worihip  into  th^ir 
public  religion,  concluded  wrongly,  that  they  al- 
lowed no  toleration :  and  when  they  faw  the  Greek 
pradlice  of  naturalizing /^re'/o-;/  religioQ*^.  by  adopt- 
ing them  into  their  public  worfhip,  concluded,  as 
wrongly,  that  they  had  no  cfiablijh'nmts,  3.  The 
words,  H  no  A 1 2  AHMOSIA,  are  remarkable: 
He  does  not  fay,  the  city  rejedled  foreign  worfliip^ 
but,  that  it  admitted  not  of  it  publicly  j  that 
is,  did  not  bring  it  into  the  pMic  religion  of  iihe 
State.  For,  as  we  obferved  before,  Paganifm  had 
two  parts,  the  one  public,  the  other  private  :  the 
fiate^  as  fuch,  was  the  fubjed  of  the  one  -,  rr.d  far- 
ticiilarj^  as  fuch,  of  the  otlier.  But  they  admit- 
ted oi  foreign  rites  -privately ;  that  is,  allowed  parti- 
culars to  ufe  them,,  after  the  magiilrate's  licence  nad 
been  obtained  for  that  purpofe.  So  that  the  efta- 
hlijhed  religion,  every  where,  related  to  the  putlic 
part  of  Paganifm  •,  and  the  tolerated^  to  \}:v^  private 
part.  4.  l^he  hiftorian  obferves,  that  in  this  coii- 
dud  Rom.e  differed  from  many  other  cities, 
meaning  the  Grecian.  And  indeed,  it  was  lefs  a 
wonder  than  he  feems  to  make  it :  For  Rome, 
rifing  on  lier  own  foundation,  independent  on, 
^nd  unrelated  to  any  other  flate,  and  early  pof- 
feffed  with  the  high  enthufiafm  of  diflin(^ion  and 
empire  would  naturally  efleem  her  tutelary  Gods 
as  her  own  peculiar  ;  and  therefore  would  rejec*  all 
foreign  mixtures.  On  the  contrary,  the  Grecian 
ilates,  related  to,  and  dependent  on  one  another^ 

F  2  Would 
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would  more   eafily  admit  of  an   afibciation  and 
combination  amongft  their  national  Deities. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  toleration  in  the 
Pagan  world  •,  and  this  the  wife  provifion  of  ancient 
policy,  while  civil  liberty  could  keep  its  own.  But 
when  now  government  began  to  degenerate,  and 
yf//,  prepofteroufly  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of  One ; 
when  the  magiftrate  came  to  have  a  good,  diilincb 
from  that  of  the  people  ^  and  civil  peace  was  eiti- 
mated,  not  by  the  bleffings  it  produced,  but  by  the 
degree  of  fubje6lion  it  impofed-,  then  the  fafhion- 
able  fcheme  of  politics  began  to  turn  folely  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  Tyrant's  power  :  and  He  having 
obferved,  that,  though  the  toleration  of  religion, 
under  the  regulations  above  defcribed,  was  evi- 
dently for  the  advantage  of  fociety  ;  yet,  as  thofe 
regulations  were  too  apt  to  be  negiedled,  he 
thought  it  befb,  by  an  abfolute  intolerance^  and  a 
thorough  uniformity^  to  cut  off  all  occafions  and 
opportunities  of  mifchief  to  himfelf,  from  private 
conventicles  and  conventions. 

Agreeably  to  this  fyftem  of  povv'er,  we  find 
Maecenas,  in  Dion  Cafiius  ^'',  diffuading  Augulfus 
from  allowing  any  toleration  of  religion  at  all  :  as, 
an  indulgence,  in  this  matter,  would  indifpofe  men 
towards  the  miagifbrate,  and  make  them  lefs  fond 
of  the  civil  and  religious  conftitutions  of  their 
country  -,  from  whence  fa6tions,  and  confederacies 
againft  the  State  would  unavoidably  arife.  He  con- 
cludes his  advice  againfl:  toleration  in  thefe  remark- 
able words  :  A  HEP  HKISTA  MONAPXIA  STM- 
^EPEI ;  "as  a  thing  by  no  means  agreeing  with 
*'  arbitrary  power."  And  Tacitus  informs  us  ^^ 
the  ufurper  followed  it.     Thus^  we  fee,,  that  the 

*  Aftum  et  de  facris  i^^gypsiis  JiJdaicilque  pellendis :   fac- 

famous 
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famous  declaration  of,  one  king  and  one  reli- 
gion, is  not  a  new  maxim,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  modern  policy. 

So  noble  an  original  had  the  principle  of  into- 
lerance :  and  fo  iniquitous  are  the  adverfaries  of 
our  holy  religion,  to  throw  it  upon  the  chriftian 
Faith  •,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  the  pure  off- 
fpring  of  civil  'Tyranny  •,  how  well  foever  it  may 
have  been  afterwards  brought  up  and  nurfed  by 
fome  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  give  a  plain  account 
of  the  general  methods  uied  by  ancient  Policy  to 
inculcate  and  fupport  Religion.  Was  I  to  fpeak, 
as  I  once  intended,  o{  thofe  wiiich  particular  Law- 
givers and  Magiftratcs  employed  for  the  ufe  of 
their  proper  focieties,  I  iliould  have  it  in  my  pow- 
er to  throw  great  light  upon  the  argument.  But 
this,  tho'  the  mofl  curious  part  of  theiubjecL,  muft 
be  omitted  at  prefent,  by  reafon  of  its  length.  In  the 
mean  tim.e,  I  prefume,  more  than  enough  hath 
been  faid,  even  in  thofe  places  which  only  (hew  the 
Legiflators  care  for  religion  in  general,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  propofition,  57?^/,  in  the  opinion  of 
ancient  policy^  the  dourine  of  a  future  flate  of  re- 
wards and  punijhments  v:as  indifpenfably  ufeful  to  civil 
focictw  For  havins;  fhewn  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  flate  was  an  inlt^parable  part  of  i-^agan  reli- 
gion, and  indeed  the  loie  fupport  of  it,  the  prov- 
ing their  care  for  religion/  in  general,  proves  their 
care  for  this  dodtrinc  in  particular.  Where,  it  is 
v/ortli  obferving,  that,  dio'  the  ancient  Lawgivers 
deviated  from  truth,  and  difiered  from  one  an- 

tumque  patrum  confultum,  iit  quatuor  ir.illia  libertini  generis  ca 
fupeiTtitione  infefta,  quis  idonea  rctas  in  infalani  Sardiniam  ve- 
herentur,  coercendis  illic  latrociniis,  et  fi  ob  gravitatem  co^li 
interifibnt,  vile  damnum :  ceteri  cedcrent  Italia,  nifi,  certam 
ante  diem  profanos  ritus  exuilient.     T'ac.  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  85. 
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other,  even  in  the  moft  important  points,  concern- 
ing property^  marriage^  dcminmi^  etc,  yet  they  una- 
nimoufly  agreed  in  owning  the  ufe,  and  propaga- 
ting the  belief  of  a  future  fcate  of  rewards  and.  pu- 
nifhments  :  And  what  ftronger  proof  would  any 
one  defire  of  the  necefftty  of  that  dodrine  to  Reli- 
gion and  Society  ? 

We  now  fee  the  clcfe  conne6l;ion  between  Civil 
government  and  Religion.  The  following  obfervation 
will  flill  further  explain  the  necefiity  of  this  union. 

That  benevolent  fpirit  of  Antiquity,  defcribed 
above,  which  fet  their  Heroes  upon  polifhing  the 
barbarous  manners  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and 
imparting  to  them  the  blclTings  of  civil  life,  as  di- 
vine as  it  appears,  hath  yet  been  far  exceeded  by 
the  charity  of  thefe  ages,  v/hich  fends  missiona- 
ries into  the  furtheft  regions  of  the  eail  and  v/eil, 
with  that  ineftimable  bleiTing,  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gcfpel.  But  nothing  is  m.atter  of  miOre  grief  to 
ferious  men  than  the  conilant  ill  fuccefs  of  fo 
charitable  an  undertaking.  Something  fure  mull 
have  been  greatly  amifs,  to  defeat  a  defign  which 
all  nature  confpires  to  advance.  This  would  be 
accounted  for.  Catholic  (as  they  call  tliemfelves) 
and  protejlant  MilTionaries  go  promifcuoufly  to  ei- 
ther India.  The  Catholics  have  laboured  moft  in 
countries  civilized  ;  but,  giving  a  commentitious 
fyftem  for  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  it  is  no  wonder 
the  Pagans  (l.oiiid  not  be  greatly  difpofed  to  change 
eld  fables  for  new.  And  tho'  the  protefiant  Mif- 
fionaries  carry  the  genuine  Gofpel  with  them  into 
America,  yet  they  preach  it  to  Savages,  with  no 
better  iuccefs.  The  reafon  feem^s  to  be  becaufe  they 
are  Savcges,  without  Government  or  Laws  ;  and 
confequentiy  of  very  rude,  uncultivated  mindsi 
I^,ow  Chriftianity,  plain  and  iimple  as  it  is,  and 
'|it;rxd  in  its  nature  lor  what  it  was  defigned  by  its 

authors 
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author,  requires  an  intelled  above  that  of  a  mere 
Savage  to  underHand  L  Something  then  mull  be 
previous  to  it.  And  what  is  that  ibmething  but  civil 
SOCIETY  ?  This  is  not  at  all  to  its  diilionour.  And  if 
it  hath  fom.etiraes  happened,  thro'  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  thefe  Miltionaries,  both  of  the  one  and 
the  other  communion,  that  numbers  of  favage  con- 
verts have  been  made,  they  could  never  long  preferve, 
or  propagate  amongft  their  tribes,  the  Chridianity 
they  had  been  taught :  but  their  fuccelTors  have 
always  found  the  work  v/as  to  begin  anew,  and  in 
a  little  time,  nothing  left  of  the  other's  labours  to 
advance  upon.  And  if  what  we  have  faid  in  this 
bock  be  true,  That  religion  cannot  long  fuhjifi  with- 
out  the  aid  of  civil  government ^  we  are  not  to  wan- 
der at  it:  for,  from  hence  we  conclude,  they  began  at 
the  wrong  end  :  and  that  to  make  our  holy  reli'- 
gion  rightly  underflood,  much  more  to  propagate 

y  An  intelligent  miffionary  feemed  to  fee  where  the  thing 
:fluck,  when  he  fays,  Pour  ce  qui  efl  des  converf.ons,  qu'on 
peutfaire  de  ces  gens  latouchant  I'Evangile,  en  ne  fatiroit  fairt 
Gucun  fo7id  fur  eux.  Ces  fauvages,  de  mcme  que  tons  ceux  de 
TAmerique  font  fort  peu  difpofez  aux  lumieres  de  la  foi,  parce 
qu'ils  font  brut  aux  et  Jlupidesy  et  que  leurs  niceurs  font  cxtremement 
corrotnpuesy  et  oppofees  au  Chriftianifme.  Nourjelle  Deouv.  dans 
fAmeriq.  Sept.  par  le  R.  P.  Laids  Henmph:  Mijffiovaire  Recolkil  et 
Notaire  Apofolique,  a  Utr.  1 697.  p.  221.  The  ccrmpt  manners 
of  the  favages  here  complained  of,  as  indiipofmg  them  to  the 
Goipel,  we  find,  from  this  writer  and  others,  are  of  fuch  a 
kind  as  arife  only  from  the  want  of  civil  government  j  and 
•which  civil  government  every  where  re£lifies ;  fuch  as  rapine, 
cruelty,  and  promifamis  mixtures.  Hzns  Egede,  a  Danifh  mif- 
iionary,  who  had  been  five  and  twenty  years  in  Greenland,  in 
his  defcripticn  of  that  country,  fpeaks  to  the  fame  efi"e^St :  "  It 
**  is  a  matter  Vv/hich  cannot  be  queflioned  (fays  this  fcnfible 
■**  writer)  that,  if  )-ou  v/ill  make  a  man  a  Chriilian  out  of  a 
*'  mere  favage  and  wild  man,  you  muft  firfl  make  him  a  rea- 
•*  fonable  man.  —  It  would  contribute  a  great  deal  to  forward 
**  their  converfion,  if  they  could,  by  degrees,  be  brought  into 
1"  a  fettled  way  of  life/'  etc.  p,  211,  12. 

F  4  and 
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and  perpetuate  it,  they  fhould  nrfl:  have  taught 
thefe  Savages  the  arts  of  life  :  from  whence  (be- 
fides  the  advantages  of  that  previous  knowledge 
abovementioned)  would  have  refulted  this  further 
benefit,  that  men  fo  fenfibiy  obliged,  would  have 
given  a  more  favourable  attention  to  their  bene- 
fa6tors.  As  it  is,  I  am  afraid  thefe  Savages  ob- 
ferving  in  the  Miffionaries  (and  they  have  fenle 
enough  to  obferve  that  the  Europeans  keep  many 
things  from  them  which  it  would  be  ufefui  for 
them  to  know)  a  total  difregard  of  their  temporal 
concerns,  will  be  hardly  brought  to  think  the  mat- 
ters preffed  upon  them  of  much  importance,  or 
the  teachers  greatly  in  earneft.  The  civilizing  a 
barbarous  people  is  in  itfelf  a  work  of  fuch  exalt- 
ed charity,  that  to  fee  it  negledied,  v/hen  a  far 
nobler  end  than  the  arts  of  life  may  be  procured 
by  it,  is  matter  of  the  utmoft  aftonilhment  ^. 
But  it  is  partly  owing  to  this,  that  many  of  both 
miiTions  have  had  too  much  of  that  enthvfiafm  in 
their  temper,  which  difpofes  men  to  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  worldly  things :  they  are  therefore  fo 
far  from  preaching  up  the  advantages  of  fociety, 
and  recom.mending  civil  manners,  that  they  are 
more  difpofed  to  throw  afide  their  own  •,  and  com- 
ply with  the  dried  fldns  and  parched  corn  of  the 
Savages.  While  others  of  them,  of  a  colder  turn, 
and  lovvTr  form  o^  Juperftition^  having  taken  it  into 
their  heads,  that  the  vices  of  im.proved  life  would 
more   indifpofe  the  Indians  to  the  precepts  of  the 

^  This  juftice  Is  due  to  the  Jesuits^  That  they  have  been 
wifer  in  their  attempts  on  Paraguay,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Cali- 
fornia j  where  they  have  brought  the  favage  inhabitants  to  a 
love  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  million  in 
California  was  founded  at  the  expence  of  a  certain  marquis  de 
Valero;  for  which,  the  reverend  perfon,  whofe  name  is  to  the 
account  of  Lord  Jnjons  I'Djage  round  the  ^'orld,  calls  him  a  moji 
Viagmjicsnt  bigot. 

"■  -  ■  Gofpel^ 
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Gofpcl,  than  their  prefent  brutaHty  incapacitates 
them  from  comprehending  the  dc^rines  of  it,  have 
conchided  it  betl,  upon  the  whole,  to  keep  their 
eyes  Ihut  to  the  advantages  of  civil  Hfe  ^.  But 
without  doubt  fo  fatal  a  condudfc  arifes  chiefly  from 
the  falfe  and  inhuman  policy  of  the  European  co- 
lonies, a  policy  common  to  every  fed:  and  profef- 
fion,  which  makes  them  do  all  in  their  power  to 
keep  the  natives  in  a  favage  fliate  ;  as  fufpccling  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  civilized  people  would  be 
too  unfriendly  to  their  private  interefts.  How^cver, 
tills  policy,  as  bad  as  it  is,  has  yet  fome thing  lefs 
diabolic  in  it  than  that  other  part  of  Colony-re- 
ligion, which  robs  the  oppofite  Continent  of  fo 

3  This  is  the  fyftem  of  Charlevoix  in  the  following  pafTage ; 
which  is  well  worth  the  reader's  notice  :  After  having  fpoken  of 
the  fhocking  miferies  attending  the  uncivilized  condition  of  the 
Canadian  favages,  he  goes  on  thus :  II  faut  neanmoins  convenir 
que  les  chofes  ont  un  peu  change  fur  tous  ces  points,  depuis 
notre  arrivee  en  ce  pays ;  J'en  ai  meme  vu  chercher  a  fe  pro- 
curer des  commodites,  dont  ils  auront  peut-etre  bientot  de  la 
peine  a  fe  pafTer.  Quelques-uns  commencent  auffi  a  prendre 
un  peu  plus  leurs  precautions  pour  ne  pas  fe  trouver  au  de- 
pourvLi,  quand  la  chaffe  leur  manquera ;  et  parmi  ceux,  qui 
font  domicilies  dans  la  colonie,  il  y  a  bien  peu  a  ajouter  pour 
les  faire  arriver  au  point  d'avoir  un  neceifaire  raifonnable. 
Mais  qu'il  eft  a  craindre  que,  quand  ils  en  feront  la,  ils  n'ail- 
lent  bientot  plus  loin,  et  ne  donnent  dans  un  fuperfu,  qui  les  rende 
plus  malheureux  encore,  qu'ils  ne  font  prefentement  dans  le 
fein  de  la  plus  grand  indigence.  Ce  ne  /era  pas  au  fnoins  les 
7nijf;cnnairesy  qui  les  expofcrent  a  ce  da-nger  \  perfuades  qu'il  eft 
moralement  impoffible  de  bien  prendre  ce  jufte  milieu,  et  de 
hy  bonier,  ils  ont  beaucoup  mieux  aime  partager  avec  ces 
peuples  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  penible  dans  leur  maniere  de  vivre,  que 
de  leur  owvrir  les  yeux  fur  les  t;:cyens  d'y  trou-uer  des  adoucijfemens. 
AufTi  ceux-memes,  qui  font  tous  les  jours  temoins  de  leurs 
foufFrances,  ont-ils  encore  bien  de  la  peine  a  comprendre  com- 
ment ils  y  peuvent  refifter,  d'autant  plus  qu'elles  font  fans  re- 
L'iche,  et  que  toutes  les  f  lifons  ont  leurs  incommodites  particu- 
iieres.     Journal  Hifior.  d'lm  'voj age  dans  lAmcriq.  Scpte?it,  voL  vi. 

p.  57,  s^> 

many 
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many  thoufands  of  our  fpecies,  for  a  yearly  facrifice 
to  their  great  idol.  Gain.  Be  this  as  it  will,  I  dare 
venture  to  foretell,  that  no  great  good  will  ever 
come  of  thefe  mifTions,  till  the  two  projects  of  civi" 
lizivg  and  faving  be  joined  in  one. 

As  the  matter  {lands  at  prefent,  the  forefts  of  north 
and  fouth  America  are  good  for  little  but  to  be  made 
nurferies  for  Free-thinkers.  The  inhabitants,  by 
following  {Im.ple  nature,  are  already  in  pofTefiion  of 
that  bleffing,  vainly  wiih'd  for  by  this  Theologico- 
political-philofophy  at  home  ;  namely  the  removal 
of  all  religious  prejudices  from  the  education  of 
their  children.  A  learned  voyager,  who  has  been 
lately  on  a  mathematical  milTion  to  the  Equator, 
defcribes  this  happy  and  envied  coridition  in  very 
emphatic  terms  \  which  the  reader  may  find  be- 
low ^.  What  crops  of  Free-thinking  m.ay  not  be 
expected  from  fo  happy  a  climate  1    But  our  philo- 

^  —  J'ai  cru  reconno'itre  dans  tous  [les  Indiens  Amerlcalns, 
quoique  ditlerentes  en  langues,  mcsui;,  ct  costumes]  un  meme 
fonds  dc  charadire.  L^infenfibilite  en  fait  le  bafe.  Je  laifTe 
a  decider  fi  on  la  doit  honorer  du  nom  d'apathie  ;  ou  I'avilir 
par  celui  de  llupidite.  Elie  na'it  fans  doute  du  petit  nombrc 
de  leurs  idees,  qui  ne  s'etend  pas  au  dela  de  leurs  befoins. 
Gloutons  jufqu'a  la  voracite,  quand  ils  ont  de  quoi  fe  fatis- 
faire  ;  fobres,  quand  la  necefute  les  y  oblige,  jufqu'a  fe  paiTer 
de  tout,  fans  paroitre  rien  defirer ;  pufiUanimes  et  poltrons  a 
Texces,  11  rivreue  ne  les  tranfporte  pas ;  ennemis  du  travail, 
indifFcrens  a  tout  motif  de  gloire,  d'honneur,  ou  de  reconnoif- 
fance ;  uniquement  occupcs  de  Fobjet  prefent,  et  toujours  de- 
termines par  iui ;  fans  inquietude  pour  Tavenir  j  incapables  de 
prevoyance  et  de  reflexion  ;  fe  livrant,  quand  rien  ne  les  gene, 
a  une  joie  puerile,  qu'ils  manifeilent  par  des  fauts  et  des  eclats 
de  rire  immodcrcs,  fans  cbjet  et  fans  deffein ;  ils  paffent  leur 
vie  fans  penfer,  ct  ils  vieiiliilent  fans  fortir  de  Tenfance,  dont 
ils  confeirent  tous  les  defauts  —  on  ne  peut  voir  fans  humilia- 
tion combien  Thomme  abandonne  a  la  fimple  nature,  prive 
d'education  et  de  fociete,  differe  peu  de  la  bete.  Relation  d'un 
n.oyage  dmis  I Ameriqus  msrldionaley  ^ar  M,  dc  la  Condamine,  p. 
51,  et  feq. 

fophcrs 
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fophers  perhaps  on  refledion  may  think  their  fa- 
vourite maxim  here  pullied  a  little  too  far.     How- 
ever, this  pure  ilate  of  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  difpofe 
them  to  confider  further  whether  the  maxim,  in  the 
extent  they  themfelves  recommend  it  to  be  inforced, 
be  perie6tiy  well  founded.     It  is  true,  a  fuperiliti- 
ous  education  is  produclive  of  great  evils.    But 
what  then  ?  If  thro'  thefe  prejudices  the  Omagnas 
of  the   fouthern  continent   think  it  piety  at  the 
birth  of  their  children,  to  flatten  their  heads,  like 
a  cheefe,  between  two  boards,  that  their  faces  may 
refemble  their  Deity,  tht  full  moo?i.  Should  the  ri- 
dicule of  this  cuftom  make  it  thought  abfurd  in  us, 
to  bring  up  our  children  in  the  love  of  juftice,  of 
purity^^^and  benevolence,  that  they  may  refemble 
the  God  of  the  Chriftians,  whom  we  adore  ?   Our 
philofophers  will  fay,  fo  far  they  are  not  unwilling 
to  go. '  What  they  want,  is  to  have  the  infant- 
mind  kept  free  from  the  deformed  imprefllons  of 
POSITIVE  RELIGION.     But  tlicy  inuft  pardon  us  it 
we  think,  that  in  fuch  minds,  precepts  are  befl  in- 
forced  by  example  -,  and  that  the  beft  example  is 
that  of  the  Deity  in  his  difpenfadons  to  mankind 
iis  delivered  by  pofitive  religion. 

Was  the  full  definition  of  man,  a  good  philoso- 
pher, and  his  only  bufinefs,  fpeculative  truth, 
fomxthing  might  be  faid  in  favc'ur  of  preferving 
his  mind  a  rfja  tabula^  till  he  vvas  himielf  able 
to  judge  what  was  fit  to  be  v/ritten  on  it.  But 
as  he  v/as  fent  into  the  world  to  make  a  good 
CITIZEN,  in  the  obfervance  of  all  the  relations 
of  civil,  focial,  and  domeftic  life  ^  as  he  was  born 
for  pradice  and  not  for  fpeculition,  I  fhould 
think  that  virtues,  fo  neceffary  for  the  difchargc 
of  thofe  relations,  could  not  be  infinuated  too 
foon,  or  impreifed  too  frequently,  even  tho' the 
confequence  might  happen  to  be,  the  acquiring 
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an  obftinate  and  unconquerable  prejudice  in  their 
favour. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  fee,  that  the  ancient 
Lawgivers  were  as  much  fuperior  to  the  modern 
Miffionaries  in  the  execution^  as  Thefe  are  to  Them 
in  the  deftgn.  Thofe  fages  faw  plainly  that  reli- 
gion and  civil  policy  were  infeparable  -,  and  there- 
fore they  always  taught  them  together.  The  ex- 
perience of  all  ages  juftified  their  condu6t ;  and 
the  truths  on  which  they  a6led,  gives  us  the  moft 
tranfcendent  idea  of  Divine  goodnefs,  which  hath 
fo  clofely  united  our  temporal  to  our  fpiritual  happi- 
nefs.  The  fum  of  all  is  this,  that  whoever  would 
fecure  Civil  government,  muft  fupport  it  by  the 
means  of  Religion ;  and  whoever  would  propagate 
Religion,  muft  perpetuate  it  by  the  means  of  Civil 


government. 
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BOOK     III. 

SECT.     I. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  lad  book,  I  entered 
upon  the  proof  of  my  fecond  propofition  ^ 
namely,  That  all  antiquity  was  unani- 
mous IN  thinking  that  the   doctrine  of  a 

FUTURE  STATE  OF  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS 
WAS  NECESSARY  TO  THE  WELL  BEING  OF  SOCIETY  I 

And  the  method  I  laid  down  for  it,  was,  i.  To 
Ihew  ibe  conduui  of  legijlators^  and  the  founders  of  ci- 
'vil  policy.  2.  l^he  opinions  of  the  wifefl  and  moft 
learned  of  the  ancient  fages. 

The  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LEGISLATORS  hath  bccn 
fully  examined  in  the  laft  book. 

11.  The  OPINION  of  the  ancient  sages,  is 
the  fubje6t  of  the  prefent. 

They  too,  as  well  as  the  Lawgivers,  were  una- 
nimous in  this  point,  how  difcordant  foever  and 
at  variance  amongfb  themfelves,  in  other  matters. 
Whatever  train  of  Policy  the  hiftorian  followed ; 
whatever  fyflem  of  Nature  the  philofopher  efpouf- 
ed  ;  this  always  remained  an  unqueftioned  princi* 
pie.  The  favourer  of  arbitrary  power  deemed  it 
the  ftrongeft  bond  of  blind  obedience  \  and  the 
friend  of  civil  liberty,  the  largeft  fource  of  virtue 
and  a  public  fpirit.  The  atheifl,  from  the  vaftnefs 
of  its  focial  ufe,  concluded  religion  to  be  but  an 
invention  of  flate  \  and  the  theill,  from  that  con- 
felTed  utility,  laboured  to  prove  it  of  divine  ori- 
ginal. 

To 
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To  give  the  reader  a  detail  of  the  pafTages, 
where  this  truth  is  owned  and  fupported,  would  be 
to  tranfcribe  all  antiquity  :  for,  with  this  begins  and 
ends  every  thing  they  teach  and  explain  of  morals, 
politics,  human  nature,  and  civil  adtions.  I  fhall 
therefore  content  myfelf  with  two  or  three  pafiages, 
as  a  fpecimen  only  of  the  general  voice  of  ancient 
Wifdom. 

Timaeus  the  Locrian,  a  very  early  Pythagorean, 
well  pradtifed  in  affairs,  and,  in  Plato's  opinion, 
of  confummate  knowledge  in  philofophy,  difcourf- 
ing  on  the  remedies  to  moral  evil,  after  having 
Ipoken  of  the  ufe  of  philofophy  to  lead  well  temper- 
ed minds  to  happinefs,  by  teaching  the  meafiires  of 
jufl  and  unjuil,  adds,  that,  for  intractable  Ipirits 
civil  fociety  Was  invented  ^  which  keeps  men  in 
fear  by  the  coercions  of  Law  and  Religion  :  '^  But 
"  if  we  come  (fays  he)  to  a  perverfe  ungovernable 
*'  difpofition,  there,  punifhments  fhould  be  ap- 
"  plied ;  both  thofe  which  civil  laws  infiid,  and 
"  thofe  w^hich  the  terrors  of  religion  denounce 
*^  asainft  the  wicked  from  above  and  from  below  : 
*'  as,  that  ENDLESS  PUNISHMENTS  attend  the  fhades 
*'  of  unhappy  men  •,  and  all  thofe  torments,  which 
**  I  highly  applaud  the  Ionic  poet  for  recording 
**  from  ancient  tradition,  in  order  to  cleanfe  and 
"  purify  the  mind  from  vice^." 

That  fage  hiftorian,  Polybius,  (whofe  knowledge 
of  mankind  and  civil  fociety  was  fo  celebrated, 
that  Rome  preferred  him  to  the  auguil  employ- 
ment of  comTjcfino;  laws  for  Greece,  now  becomie 
a  province  to  the  republic,)  fpeaking  of  the  ex- 

a  t'   In   rav  MO'^av   >C,  a.    Ix.  tuv  T^oyav    avflo-oc   It c(,yo\a-%    oel[/^oi^ix  re 
WbJ^via  y^  ra  HcM'  aho:,   on  y.tihoianq  ocTra^xir'n'roi  diroKHvlcci  dvcr- 

cellenc^ 
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cellence  of  the  Roman  conftitution,  exprefleth  him- 
felf  in  this  manner  :    "  But  the  fuperior  excellence 
*'  of  this  policy,  above  others,  manifefts  itfelf,  in 
*'  my  opinion,    chiefly   in   the   religious   notions 
•'  the  Romans  hold  concerning   the  Gods :    that 
*'  thing,  which  in  other  places  is  turned  to  abufe, 
"  being  the  very  fupport  of  the  Roman  affairs ; 
*'  I  mean  the  fear  of  the  gods,  or  what  the 
«'  Greeks  c?i\\  fuperftition -,  which  is  come  to  fuch  a 
*'  height,  both  in  its  influence  on  particulars,  and 
*'  on  the  public,    as  cannot  be  exceeded.     This, 
*'  which  many  rnay  think  unaccountable,    feems 
"  plainly  to  have  been  contrived  for  the  fake  of 
"  the  community.    If,  indeed,  one  were  to  frame  a 
«'  civil  policy  only  for  wife  men,  it  is  poflible  this 
«<  kind  of  infl:itution  might  not  be  neceflTary.    But 
<'  fince  the  multitude  is  ever  fickle  and  capricious, 
«'  full  of  lawlefs  pafllons,  and  irrational  and  vio- 
«'  lent  refentments,  there  is  no  way  left  to  keep 
«'  them  in  order,  but  by  the  terrors  of  future 
*'  PUNISHMENT,  and  all  the  pompous  circumftancc 
*'  that  attends  fuch  kind  of  fidions.     On  which 
^'  account  the  ancients  adted,  in  my  opinion,  with 
**  great  judgment  and  penetration,  when  they  con- 
*'  trived  to  bring  in  thefe  notions  of  the  Gods, 
*'  and  of  a  future  state,  into  the  popular  be- 
«'  lief;  and  the  prefent  age  as  inconfiderately,  and 
*'  abfurdly,  in  removing  them,  and  encouraging 
^'  the  multitude  to  defpife  their  terrors.     For  fee 
*'  now  the  difference :  in  Greece,  the  man  who  is 
*'  entrufled  with  the   public  money  (to  pafs  by 
*'  other  matters)  tho'  it  be  but  of  a  Hngle  talent, 
"  and  tho'  he  give  a  ten-fold  fecurity  in  the  moft 
*'  authentic  form,    and  before  twice  the  number 
''  of  witnefles,  cannot  be  brought  to  difcharge  his 
*'  engagements  •,  while,  amongit  the  Rom.ans,  the 
*'  mere  religion  of  an  oath  keeps  thofe,  who  have 
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''  vaft  fums  of  money  pafs  thro'  their  hands,  ei- 
*'  ther  in  the  pubHc  adminiftration  or  in  foreign 
««  legations,  from  the  lead  violation  of  their  truit, 
<'  or  honour.  And  whereas,  in  other  places,  it  is 
"  rare  to  find  a  man,  who  can  keep  his  hands 
*'  clean,  or  forbear  plundering  his  country ;  in 
^«  Rome  it  is  as  rare  to  take  any  one  offending  in 
*'  this  kind.  That  every  thing  which  exifts  is 
*'  fubje6t  to  mutation  and  decay,  we  need  not  be 
''  told ;  the  unalterable  nature  of  things  fuffxciently 
"  informs  us  of  this  truth.  But  there  being  two 
*'  ways,  whereby  oYtvy  kind  of  policy  is  ruined 
*'  and  diflblved  \  the  one  from  without,  and  the 
*'  other  from  within  ;  that  deftrudlion,  which 
"  Cometh  from  without,  cannot  be  conftantly  avoid- 
*'  ed  by  any  human  provifion  :  but  then,  there  are 
*■'-  known  and  efficacious  remedies  ^  for  thofe  evils 
''  which  arife  from  within  \" 

^  Polybius  fays  literally.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  a  Hate 
is  brought  to  difiblution,  from  wntthout  and  from  within  :  that 
from  without  is  uncertain  and  little  known ;  that  from  withiil 
is  known  and  certain.  By  which  words  he  muft  mean  what  I 
make  him  to  fay,  as  appears  by  what  he  immediately  fubjoins, 
where  he  fhews  how  the  power  of  the  Great,  when  degenerated 
into  tyranny,  may  be  checked  by  the  people  :  whofe  oppofition 
to  power  produces,  as  it  happens  to  be  well  or  ill  managed, 
either  the  bed  or  worft  form  of  government^  a  Democracy  or 
Ochlocracy. 

<C^^<i  TO  /j/^Ticv,  cv  TV  'Et^t  ^.=wv  ^iaM4/«.  Kai  /X0(  oOKe7  to 
"es^^c^  roTq  uhT^aiq  av^^uTrotq  ovci^i^&jxsfov,  t»to  avji^eiv  Ta  PufA,a,i0V 
iSTJocyiAoclcc'  "hiyu  ^\  T'/jy  ^ei7\,^x\,^M\cvi'  Xiii  roaSrbv  yoc-p  wtTsIpayw- 
«>j]«»  jc^  <viTu^eicrrjjclai  t^to  to  ft£^®-  mafi'  avTOij  eV?  Te  t»?  y.ccT 
ly^uv  /2iy?  «^  Ta  xou'a  tJ;?  'Wo'Ki'j::,  uts.  (Avi  xoilc^T^t'TreTv  v7ri^Qo>^m. 
o  y^  ^&|fi£v  av  'V:o70\o7q  iij  Savaoccrtov'  laot  yt  yi,r,v  colCH<7i  TS  ot^^jQ^j 
p/a^tv  T»To  'CTS-or/iKBva.i.  Ei  ]tc  yap  VJ  (To<pSv  clihJJv  'mo7>.Wsv(X.x  crvv 
€cyayiTi,  'lau;  ^o\v  r,y  avocyza7(^  o  Toiai©'  t^ctt©-'  ette*  os  -CTa.* 
«nrA^6o?  sft  IXx^PQv  *^  's:7^.^i<;  orrk^vfjuujy  •crapaiof/twf,  o(ryr,q  cx,?,oyiif 
Sy/xa  jStaia,  y^zWcion  to7<;  a^>J^o^;  (poQoiq,  t^  rf  toux'jt'^  T^a,yw^'\ui. 
TO.  's:7\r,^rt  cvviyj^v.  Aio'Ktp  ol  'vra^^xiol  ^ox&'crt  /:Act  Tag  /cfe*  Sswv 
oyvoixc,   y^  rag  -es-.-pi   tuy    c^  a^e  ^.T^.r.-^nc  v«  elxr.  /cj   u^    b7vX'V  f*^ 

This 
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This  long  pafTage  deferves  our  attention,  and  for 
many  reafons.    Polybius  was  a  Greek,  and,   as  all 
good  men  are,  a  tender  lover  of  his  country,  whofe 
ancient  glory  and  virtue  were  then  fail  on  the  de- 
cline, and  the  Roman  mounting  to  its   meridian. 
The  melancholy  refiedions,  arifmg  from  this  view 
of  things,  were  always  uppermoft  in  his  thoughts : 
fo  that  fpeaking  here  of  the  great  mfluence  wiiich 
religion  had  on  the  minds    of  the  Romans,    he 
could  not  forbear  giving  his  countrymen  a  leiTon, 
and  inftrading  them  in  what  he  efteemed  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  their  approaching  ruin  •,    namely,  a 
certain  libertinifm,  which  had  fpread  amongft  the 
■people  of  condition  v/ho  piqued  themfelves  on  a  pe- 
netration fuperior  to  their  anceilors    and  to   the 
people,  of  regarding,  and  prepoilerouQy  teaching 
others  to  regard,  the  reftraints  of  religion  as  illufory 
and  unmanly.     This  he  confirm.s  by  fhewing  the 
ftrong  influence  religion  hath  on  the  morals  of 
men.     But   to  underftand   what   foUow^s,    of  the 
two  ways  by  which  a  fiate  comes  to  ruin^  from  with- 
mt  and  from  within^  which  feems  to  be  brought  in 
a  little  abruptly,  we  mull  fuppofe,  that  thofe,  to 
whom  the  hillorian  addreffes  himXelf,  had  objedt- 


i--ora.i  r-riv  Toixvriuj  '3rtr»v"   ^voiv  c\  t^o'ttui  c/P.cjv  xa&'  a?  ^^eifs^cci  -zzre- 
<pvxi  -sjar  yir©^  'sxc7^iViu<;,   t»  j^'  I'l^C'si',  tG  ^ih  aJroK  (pvo^ivs'  to  ft 

E  Polvb.  Hijlonanm  lib,  vi.  c.  54,  55. 
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cd,  ^ai  it  was  not  the  wa7it  of  piety^  but  the  force 
of  the  Roman  armsy  which  had  broken  the  power  of 
Greece ;  a?d  that  this  they  "were  to  fiihmit  to^  he- 
caufe  ail  efnfires  have  their  fated  pericds.  Let  us 
fuppofe  this,  and  the  political  refiedicn  on  the 
fall  of  ftates,  will  have  a  high  propriety,  and  clofe 
connection  with  what  preceded.  It  is  to  this  ef- 
fe(5t :  I  agree  with  you,  lays  Polybius,  that  evils, 
coming  fuddenly  on  a  State  from  without,  cannot 
be  eaiily  warded  -,  but  then,  thofe  arifing  from 
within,  as  they  are  commonly  forefeen,  have  their 
remedies  at  hand.  Now  I  take  our  misfortunes 
to  have  proceeded  from  thefe :  for  had  not  a  neg- 
lect of  rehgion  depraved  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  Rome  had  wanted  both  pretence  and  in- 
clination to  invade  us ;  and  therefore  your  trite 
aphorifm  of  the  mutability  of  human  things  is  altoge- 
ther mifapplied. 

But  had  this  great  man  lived  only  one  age 
later,  he  w^ould  have  found  large  occafion  of  ad- 
dreSing  this  very  adm.onition  to  the  Romans  them- 
Mves  j  when  the  fame  libertine  fpirit  forerun  and 
contributed  to  the  deilrudion  of  their  liberties ; 
and  religion  had  fo  loft  its  hold  of  thofe,  whom., 
in  the  time  of  Polybius,  it  entirely  pofleiTed^ 
that  Csefar  could  dare,  in  full  fenate,  with  a  de- 
gree of  licence  unexam.pled  in  antiquity,  to  de- 
clare^ that  the  dodrine  of  a  future  fate  of  re- 
wards and  purdfmnents  was  all  a  groundlefs  notion. 
This  was  a  dreadful  prcgnofcic  of  their  approaching 
ruin. 

If  this  great  politician  then,  m^ay  deferve  cre- 
dit, it  would  be  worth  wliile  for  oxvc  people  of  con- 
dition to  look  about  them,  and  compute  their 
gains  by  fuch  a  condud: :  tliofe  of  them  I  mean,. 
if  any  fuch  there  be,  v/ho  profefs  to  love  their 
countrv,  and  yet  as  publicly  defpife  the  religion 

of 
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of  it.     One  of  them,  who  did  both  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  and  who  would  fubflitute  a  taste, 
inilead  oi  2i  future  ft  ate  ^  for  the  government  of  the 
world,  thus  exprefleth  himfelf :    "  Even  confcience^ 
''^  I  fear,  fuch  as  is  owing  to  religious   difcipline^ 
"  will  make  but  a  flight  figure,  v/here  this  taste 
"  is  fet  amifs.     Amongft  the  vulgar  perhaps  it 
"  may  do  wonders  :  a  devil  and  a  hell  may  pre- 
^'  vail,    where  a  jail  and  a  gallows  are  thought 
•"  infufficient.     But  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  li- 
"  beral,  polilhed,  and  refined  part  of  mankind ; 
"  fo    far    are    they   from    the    mere  frmplicity  of 
"  habes  and  fucklings^  that,  inflead  of  applying  the 
"  notion  of  a  future  reward  or  punifhment  to  their 
^'  immediate  behaviour  in  fociety,    they  are  apt 
"  much  rather,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
*'  lives,  to  fhew  evidently  that  they  look  on  the 
*'  pious  narrations  to  be  indeed  no   better  than 
"  children's  tales  and  the  amufem.ent  of  the  mere 
*'  vulgar  '^."  I  will  not  now  afl-:,  Y\'here  v/as  the  reli- 
gion^ but  v/here  was  the  civil  prudence  of  this  great 
patriot  ?  For  if  it  be  indeed  true,  as  he  confelTes, 
that  amongft  the  vulgar  a  devil  and  a  hell  may  prevaily 
Kvhere  a  jail  and  a  gallows  are  thought  infufficient  \  why 
would  this  lover  of  his  country  take  off  fo  necelTary  a 
tefcraint  on  the  manners  of  the  multitude  ?    If  he 
fays  he  would  not,  I  afls:,  v/hy  then  hath  he  pub- 
licly ridiculed  it  ?    Or  was  it  indeed  his  intention 
to  make  all  his  fellow-citizens   men  of  taste  ? 
He  might  as  v/eli  have  thought  of  making  them 
all  Lop.Ds. 

So  abfurd,  and  pernicious  is  the  conduft  of  the 
free-thinkers,  even  admitting  them  to  be  in  the  right. 
Bat  if,  inilead  of  removing  the  rubbifh  of  fuperili- 
tion,  they  be  indeed  fubverting  the  grounds  of  true 

^  ChareS:i:r',f.:cs,  vol.  iii.   p.  1 77.   edit,  "•,. 
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religion,  what  name  mufl  be  given  to  this  degree  of 
madnefs  and  impiety  ? 

On  the  whole,  I  fear  we  are  in  no  right  way. 
Whether  in  the  public  too  we  referable  the  pi6lure 
this  fage  hiflorian  hath  drawn  of  degenerated' 
Greece,  I  leave  to  fuch  as  are  better  fkiiled  in  thofe 
matters  to  determine. 

The  great  Geographer^  v/hofe  knowledge  of  men - 
and  manners  v/as  as  extenfive  as  the  habitable 
globe,  Ipcaks  to  the  fame  purpofe  :  ''  The  mul- 
-*'  titude  in  fociety  are  allured  to  virtue  by  thofe 
"  enticing  fables,  which  the  poets  tell  of  the  illu- 
"  flrious  atchievements  of  ancient  heroes,  fuch  as 
*'  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  The  feus ;  and  the 
*'  rewards  conferred  by  the  Gods  for  well-doing, 
"  So  again,  they  are  reftrained  from  vice  by  the 
*'  punilhments  the  Gods  are  faid  to  inflid  upon 
"•  offenders,  and  by  thofe  ^  terrors  and  threatnings 
"  which  certain  dreadful  words  and  m.onftrous 
"  forms  imprint  upon  tlieir  mJnds  •,  or  by  believ- 
''  ing  that  divine  judgments  have  overtaken  evil 
*'  men.  For  it  is  impolTible  to  govern  women 
*'  and  the  grofs  body  of  the  people,  and  to  keep 
*'  them  pious,  holy,  and  virtuous,  by  the  pre- 
"  cepts  of  philofophy  :  this  can  be  only  done  by 
"  the  FEAR  OF  THE  GoDS  ;  which  is  raifed^nd  fup- 
'^  ported  by  ancient  fictions  and  modern  prodigies, 

*  Strabo's  words  are  —  K.%1  ^&'o«?,  x^  aTrf^^xf,  y>  ha  'koyuv^  -^  mu 
rvvcjv  au}pjy,  '*  Fears  and  threatnings  either  by  words  or  dj-ead- 
'*  ful  forms."  Cafaubon,  who  corredled  the  laftvvord  very 
juiily,  has  5;ivcn  us  no  explanation  of  the  allufion  in  this  ob- 
Icure  fentsiicc.  I  am  perfuaded,  the  author  had  in  his  mind- 
the  dreadful  words  fpoken,  and  the  reprefentations  exhibited 
in  the  wr/^wV-j-,  for  the  very  purpofe  the  author  here  mentions : 
fo  aVfi^a?  refers  to  ?,'.y:i)v,  and  (po'oy?  to  rvn-c.v  dupuy.  The  read- 
er, who  remembcis  what  has  been  faid  in  the  fedlion  of  the 
m^icries,  in  the  foregoing  book,  concerning  this  matter,  will 
Ifc.  inclined  to  believe  tliis  to  bw  the  true  explanation. 

"The- 
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"  The  Thunder  therefore  of  Jupiter,  the  ^^gls  of 
*'  Minerva,  the  Trident  of  Neptune,  the  Thyrfus 
"  of  Bacchus,  and.  the  Snakes  and  Torches  of  the 
"Furies,  with  all  the  other  apparatus  of  ancient 
"  theology,  were  the  engines  v/hich  the  Legiflator 
*"•  employed,  as  bugbears,  to  flrike  a  terror  into  the 
"  chiidifh  imaginations  of  the  Multitude  ^" 

Lailly,  Pliny  the  eider  "  owns  it  to  be  expedient 
*^'  for  fociety,  that  men  Ihould  believe,  that  the  Gods 
■*'  concerned  themfelves  in  human  affairs  •,  and  that 
"  the  punifhments  they  infiicl  on  offenders,  tho' 
"  fometimes  late  indeed,  as  from  governors  bufied 
''  in  the  admiiniilration  of  fo  vail  an  univerfe,  yet 
''  are  never  to  be  evaded  ^"  Thus  He,  thoug,h  an 
Epicurean  •,  but  an  Epicurean  in  liis  fenfes :  rrom 
whom  we  hear  nothing  of  the  mad  lira  ins  of  Lu- 
cretius, "  That  all  religion  fhould  be  abolifhed,  as 
^^^  inconfiflent  with  the  peace  of  mankind." 

*to7q  n^eai  Tcjf  /xy'Siyv,  oruj  /xk^us-i  tojv  'vrm^liuv  avo^xya^J-^{^co\x  (a^vHuj^^ 
^iViyBfJLsvujv'  olov  'H£5t«^«-a?  a9?vy?,   ri  <3r^€&;?,   *i  Tt^jta?  tsr^^  I'^'i'  ^^^» 

%uv  'I'Tt'KXy    ft.vQoi'   k)  'STUtTOi  ^so^oyj^s  35|p%atV;£>;°    rcx-vra   o    cyzrihi;ana 

Strabo,    Geogr.  1.  i. 

s  Verum  in  his  Decs  agere  curam  rerum  humanarani  credi, 

ex  ufu  vitse  eft;  prenafque  maiehciis  aiiquando  leras,  occu- 
.pato  Deo  in  tanta  mole,  nuncpa-im  aut.^ni  irritas  cKi^,  Hift, 
-Nat,  1  ii„  c.  7. 
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SECT.      IL 

BU  T  to  give  this  matter  its  full  evidence,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fet  together  the  public  pro- 
fessions, and  the  PRIVATE  SENTIMENTS  of  the  anti-, 
ent  THEisTicAL  PHILOSOPHERS :  wlio,  notwitiiiland- 
ing  they  v/ere  for  ever  difcourfing  on  the  dodrine 
of  a  future  flate  of  rewards  and  punifliments,  to  the 
people,  yet  were  all  the  while  fpeculating  in  private 
on  other  and  different  principles.  A  condud  which 
could  proceed  from  nothing,  but  a  full  perfuafioa 
that  this  dourine  was  the  very  vital  part  of  piety  ; 
and  the  only  fupport  of  that  influence,  which  reli- 
gion hath  on  the  minds  of  the  Multitude. 

Now,  tho'  after  reading  their  hifiory^  refle6ting 
on  their  charoMers^  and  examining  their  'ujritings 
with  all  the  care  I  was  able,  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  thefe  men  believed  nothing  of  tYiZt  future  ft  ate 
which  they  fo  induftrioufly  propagated  in  the  worlds 
and  therefore  on  this,  as  well  as  other  accounts, 
defer\^ed  all  the  afperity  of  language  with  which 
they  are  treated  by  the  facred  writers  ;  yet  the  con- 
trary having  been  long  and  generally  taken  for 
granted,  and  their  real  opinions  often  urged  by 
cur  ablefc  divines,  as  conformable  and  favourable 
to  the  Chriftian  doccrine  or  a  iuture  (late  ;  I  fui- 
pe6l  that  what  I  have  jiere  laid,  will  be  exclaimed, 
againfl'  as  an  unreafcnable  and  licentious  ^^;W(?;c. 

But,  for  all  this,  I  do  not  deiijair  of  proving  it 
a  real,  tho'  an  unheeded,  truth :  and  then  I  fhall 
hope  my  reader's  pardon  for  the  length  of  this 
enquiry,  as  it  is  of  no  fmall  m.cment  to  ihew 
the  ferife  antiquity  had  of  the  ufe  of  2i  future  ft  ate 
to  fociety  •,  and  as,  in  fnewing  that  ufe,  I  Ihall 
bt;  able  to  clear  up  a  very  important  point  of  anti- 
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quity,  doubly  obfcured,  by  length  of  time  and  per- 
verfity  of  con  tradition. 

But,  before  I  enter  on  the  matter,  I  Ihall,  in 
order  to  abate  the  general  prejudice,  explain  what 
is  meant  by  that  future  state,  which,  I  fuppole, 
the  THEiSTicAL  PHILOSOPHERS  did  not  believe. 
And  this  the  rather,  becaufe  the  contrary  opinion 
has  continued  the  longer  unqueflioned,  through 
the  lax  and  ambiguous  ufe  of  the  term.  Thus, 
becaufe  it  was  evident,  that  all,  or  mofl  of  the 
theiftical  philofophers  believed^  as  well  as  taught, 
the  immortality^  or  rather  the  eternity  of  the  foul^ 
men  tied  down  to  die  affociations  of  modern 
ideas  concluded  that  they  believed,  as  well  as 
taught,  the  dodlrine  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards 
a7%d  punijhments. 

To  make  the  reader,  therefore,  mailer  of  the 
queftion,  it  will  not  be  unfit,  juft  to  diilinguifn  the 
feveral  fenfes,  in  which  the  ancients  conceived  the 
PERMANENCY  of  the  hum.an  foul ;  and  to  referve 
the  explanation  and  aflignment  of  them  to  their 
proper  authors,  for  another  place. 

This  prmanency  was  either^ 

I.  A  SIMPLE  EXISTENCE  after  this  life  :  or, 
II.  Existence  in  a  state  of  reward  and  pu- 
nishment, according  to  men' s  behaviour  here. 

Each  of  thefe  was  two-fold. 

Simple  e>:iflence  was  either, 

I.  An  immediate  refusion  of  the  soul,  on 

DEATH,    into    THE    UNIVERSAL    NATURE     OF    TO' 
'EN,    FROM  V/KENCE  IT  PROCEEDED  : 

Or,  II.  A  CONTINUANCE  OF  ITS  SEPARATE 
AND  DISTINCT  EXISTENCE,  ON  DEATH,  FOR  A 
CERTAIN  PERIOD,  BEFORE  ITS  REFUSION  INTO 
THE     to'    ""'en,      IN     A     SUCCESSIVE     TRANSITION 

G   4  THROUGH 
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THROUGH  VARIOUS  ANIMALS,  BY  A  NATURAL  ANO 
FATAL,  NOT  MORAL  DESIGNATION. 

ExijUnce  in  a  fiat e  of  rewards  and  pmijhments  wa^ 
either, 

I.  A  STATE  OF  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS, 
IMPF.OPERLT  ^O  CALLED;  WHERE  HAPPINESS 
AND  MISERY  WERE  THE  NATURAL  AND  NECES- 
SARY CONSEQUENCES  OF  VIRTUE  AND  VICE  ;  NOT 
POSITIVELY  SO,  OR  CY  THE  FREE  DESIGNATION  OF 
WILL  : 

Or,  II.  A  STATE  OF  REWARDS  AND  PUNISH- 
MENTS, PROPERLY  SO  CALLED  ;  WHERE  THE 
HAPPINESS  AND  MISERY  CONSEQUENT  ON  VIRTUE 
AND  VICE,  WERE  THE  POSITIVE  AND  FREE  DESIG- 
NATION OF  WILL,  AND  NOT  THE  NECESSARY  CON- 
SEQUENCES OF  THINGS. 

The  LAST  is  that  notion  of  a  future  ilate,  fo 
ufeful  to  fociety,  which  all  the  lawgivers,  priefts, 
^nd  philofophers  publicly  taught  and  propagated ; 
and  which  the  people  throughout  the  whole  earth 
univerfally  believed.  Of  this,  the  metempsy- 
chosis was  an  infeparahle  part ;  and,  what  is 
more,  contlni'CS  to  be  fo  to  this  very  day,  amongft 
all  the  civilized  Gentiles  of  the  Eail. 

It  is  A  FUTURE  STATE,    thcn,    OF    REWARDS  and 

punishments  IN  GENERAL,  and  particularly  the 
feccfid  and  proper  notion  of  it,  (for  as  -to  the/r/?, 
it  was  peculiar  to  the  Platoniils)  which  I  pretend 
to  prove  the  ancient  philofophers  did  not  believe. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  explain  tlie  principles  of 
each  feet,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  premife  thofe 
GENERAL  REASONS,  vvhich  induccd  mc  to  think 
that  the  philcfoT-hers  did  not  al'xays  bdiez-e  zvhat  they 
taught :  Ji:d  thrt  they  taught  this  dctirine  without  he- 
licving  it.     And  as  the  reader's  chief  prejudice,  ox\ 

this 
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this  point,  arifeth  from  the  philofophers'  having 
talked  and  written  fo  much  in  bejiaif  of  a  future 
ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments  •,  the  three  firft 
of  the  following  general  reafons  will  fhew,  i .  That 
they  all  thought  it  allowable  to  fay  one  thing,  and 
think  another.  2.  That  they  perpetually  pradlifed 
what  they  thus  profefled  to  be  lawful.  And  3. 
That  they  praftifed  it  on  the  very  point  in  que- 
ftion. 

L  ybj  firft  general  reafon  was,  that  the  ancient 
[ages  held  it  lawful^  for  the  public  good^  to  fay  one 
thing  when  they  thought  another. 

We  have  defcribed  the  times  of  antiquity  very 
ill,  if  it  does  not  appear,  from  what  is  here  faid, 
that  each  people  had  the  moil  religious  regard  to 
the  laws  and  conflitutions  of  their  country.  What 
railed  this  veneration  (natural  to  all  men,  accufto- 
med  to  a  form  of  policy)  to  fucli  a  height,  was 
the  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  original. 
For,  we  have  feen,  the  founders  pretended  to  re- 
ceive their  refpe6tive  infbitutions  from  fom.e  pa- 
tron God.  At  the  fame  time,  with  the  ciijil policy^ 
they  eilablifhed  the  national  religion  \  whofe  principal 
rites  were  objed:ive  to  the  patron  God  ^  which  gave 
pccafion  to  the  public  part  of  religion,  ex- 
plained above  :  whei-eby,  the  State,  as  fuch,  be- 
came the  fubje(?c  of  religious  worfnip. 

This  making  the  national  religion  one  of  the 
moft  neceiTary  and  efiential  pai'ts  of  civil  gov  ermnent, 
it  would  become  a  general  maxim,  not  only  of 
fnere  politicians,  but  of  all  the  beft  and  wifell  of 
thofe  times,  that  every  one  should  conform 
TO  THE  religion  OF  HIS  COUNTRY.  We  fee,  by 
the  behaviour  of  Socrates  himfelf  how  much 
m.en  were  polTefTed  with  the  fitnefs  and  importance 
of  this  rule.  That  excellent  man,  who  made  it 
tlie  bufinefs  of  his  life  to  fearch  out,  and  expofe 
^5  ^hc 
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the  errors  of  human  condu61,  was  moil  likely  to 
deted  the  folly  of  this  general  prejudice.  Yet 
when  he  comes  to  his  defence  before  his  judges  ; 
a  defence,  in  which  he  was  fo  fcrupulous  that  he 
rejected  what  his  friends  would  have  ad.ded  of  con- 
fefled  utility  to  his  fervice^  becaufenot  fcriclly  ccai- 
formable  to  that  truth,  by  which  he  fauared  the 
rectitude  of  his  life ,  when  he  comes,  I  fay>  to 
anfwer  tliat  part  of  the  charge  which  accufes  him 
of  attempting  to  overturn  the  popular  divmities^ 
he  declares  it,  in  the  m.ofi;  folemn  manner^  as  his 
opinion,  xh.2it  every  otte  fbculd  adhere  to  the  religion 
of  his  country  ^  If  it  fhould  Hill  be  fuipeded,  diat 
this  was  only  faid,  as  it  made  befl  for  his  defence, 
let  us  follov/  him  in  his  iail  moments,  retired 
amidft  his  philofophic  friends  and  followers  5  and 
there  we  fhall  find  him  fLill  true  to  tliis  great  prin- 
iiple^  in  a  circumilance  wliich  hath  much  diftreffed, 
and  ftill  diflreiles,  modern  critics  to  account  for ; 
I  mean  the  requelling  his  friends  to  facrifice  a  cock- 
to  iEfculapius :  a  piece  of  devotion,  on  fome  ac- 
count or  other,  no  matter  what,  due  from  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuiroms  of  his  coujitry,  which  he 
had  negleded  to  perform  ^ 

^  And,  without  doubt,  this  wzi  rimongR  the  reafbns  for  his 
cieclining,  throughout' the  whole  eourie  of  bis  life,  the  ftudy 
and  teaching  Oii  phyjlc^.^  or  natural  philofofhy,  which  had  a  di- 
letfl  tendency  to  ihake  and  overiurn  one  half  of  the  national 
iclieiion,  naineJy  the  worftip  of,  what  wei-e  called,  the  eels- 

^  We  have,  indeed,  b(?-n  told  of  fate,  that,  to  his  Cock 
he  miglit  have  added  a  i?k-//;  for  that  the  phvlofopher  was  now 
in  a  deliriuir.,  occrdioncd  by  the  cicuta,  to  which,  Scvihoruas 
J.argus  atiributes  tiiis  eftea.  J'«t  I  apprehend,  the  eminent 
perfons  who  then  atteivLed  the  hJx  ^r.Gments  of  the  expiring 
rhiiofopher  (and  im>i>.  have  been  v;eil  apprifed  of  tlie  nature  of 
a.  dvang-ht,  wtiofe  legal  application  to''  criminals  of  flate  had 
made  us  eilcv^cs  famdiar  to  every  one)  would  have  been  the 
J:-j{  to  obfcrve  this  fymptomj  if,  indeed,  the  drug  had  any 
"iiih  proper^/.    \\  hcreat  the}'  fpea.k  of  Socrates  as  perfectly  in 

But 
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But  for  all  this,  no  one  the  leaft  converfant  ia 
antiquity,  will,  I  fuppofe,  take  it  into  his  head 
that  thefe  fages,  becaufe  they  held  every  one  Jhotild 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  his  country^  did  not  there- 
fore fee  the  grofs  errors  of  the  national  religions. 
Why  then  (it  may  be  afked)  this  flrange  violation 
of  truth  amongil  men  who  employed  all  their  fcu- 
dies  to  evince  the  importance  of  it,  in  general,  to 
happinefs  ? 

llie  explanation  of  the  riddle  is  eafy  :  the  ge- 
nius of  their  national  religions  taught  them  to 
conclude,  that  utility  and  not  truth  was 
THE  END  OF  PvELiGioN.  And  if  wc  attentively 
confider  thofe  religions  (formed  in  fubferviency  to 
the  State)  as  is  occafionally  explained  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  this  work,  v/e  Hiall  not  m.uch  wonder  at 
their  conclufion.  And  then  not  rightly  diilin- 
guifning  between  particular  and  general  utility  -, 
between  that  which  arifeth  from  the  illegitimate  and 
the  legitimate^  adminiilration  of  civil  policy,  they 
viniverfally  em^braced  this  other  falfe  conclufion, 
that  utility  and  truth  do  not  coincide  ^ 
From  this  latter  principle,  a  third  neceiTarily  arofe, 
that  it  was  lawful  and  expedient  to  de- 
ceive FOR  THE  public  GOOD.  This  all  the  an- 
cient philofophers  ennbraced  :  and  Tully,  on  the 
authority  of  Plato,  thinks  it  fo  clear,  that  he  calls 
the  doing  ctherwife  nefas,  a  horrid  ivickednefs. 
The  fam.ous  Scsevola,  the  Roman  pontifi^  frankly 
declares  his  opinion,  as  St.  Auilin  tells  us,  "  that 

his  fenfcs  when  he  made  this  reqyeft;  and  I  think  7"%  are 
rather  to  be  relied  on  who  underilood  what  reLited  both  to 
t)\Q.Jacnfce  and  the  drug,  than  'I hey  who  know  fo  little  of  ei- 
ther ;  efpecially  as  we  f,nd  tliis  rite  was  exndly  fuitable  to  the 
foreaoino- declaration  of  CoivFOiJ-MiTY,  in  his  defence  before 
his  judges. 

c  S(;e  the  contrary'  propontion  proved  towards  the  begining 
pf  the  fixth  fedion  cf  the  third  bock. 

^^  focieties 
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*'  fociet'ies  fhould  be  deceived  in  religion  ^."  The 
laft  mentioned  author  goes  on  :  "  Varro,  fpeaking 
''  of  religions,  fays  plainly,  that  there  are  many 
<*  TRUTHS  which  it  is  not  expedient  the  vulgar 
*'  lliouid  know  ;  and  many  falshoods  which  yet 
^'  it  is  ufeful  for  the  people  to  receive  as  truths  ^." 
Upon  which  the  Father  remarks,  "  Here  you  have 
*'  the  whole  arcana  of  flate  ^."  As  we  go  along, 
we  fhail  find  this  maxim  univerfally  received  by 
the  theiftical  philofophers. 

I  would  only  obferve,  that  it  appears  from  hence, 
that  the  principles,  which  induced  the  ancient  fages 
to  .deem  it  lawful  to  lye  or  deceive  for  the  public 
good,  had  no  place  in  the  nature^  or  in  the  confonant 
propagation  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions. 

il.  My  ^^^^;^i  general  reafon  v/as,  that  the  an- 
cient f  ages,  did  a5iually  fay  one  thiyig  when  they  thought 
{mother.  This  appears  from  that  general  praftice 
in  the  Greek  philofophy^  of  a  tv/ofold  doctrine  i 
the  EXTERNAL  and  the  internal  j  a  vulgar  and  a 
fecret  ?.  Xhe  fii'ft  openly  taught  to  all ;  and 
die  fecond  confined  to  ,a  leleft  number.  Nor  were 
they  different  do6lrines  or  fubjeclsj  but  one  and  the 

^  Expedire  exiflimat  fall:  in  religione  civitates.  De€i^.Der\ 
1.  iv.  c.  lo. 

^  Varro  de  religionibus  loquens,  evidenter  dicit,  multa  efTe 
vFT.A.  qua;  vulgo  fcire  non  fit  utile;  multaque,  qua;  tametfi 
falfa  fint,  aliter  exillimare  popuium  expediat. 

^  Hie  certe  totum  confilium  prodidit  sapientium,  per  quos 
ch^'itates  et  populi  re2;erenrur. 

&  If  tliis  trulii  had  not  the  cire^leit  proof,  or  needed  auy 
other  than  what  is  o;iven  above,  it  might  be  fupported  by  the 
very  language  i^fed  in  ipeaking  of  th-e  philofophers  —  tU  Tr,9 
nX:tTa,'v©-  v^  iivrayuyi'.''.  Marinus  in  Fifa  Prccli.  — •  Ittij* 
^*?!'-?'/=^.a- Tor? /xyrr^^-'ioK.  Themill:.  in  Fufr.ol;,  Now  what  m- 
tlc'thn  or  what  myrery  cculd  there  be  in  a  fefl  that  had  no- 
lh.)'g  to  hide,  and  to  cvnirr.unicntc,  with  difcretlon  ?  And  how^ 
was  this  management  to  be  carried  en  but  by  ^rcfeiUing  one 
ii-iing  for  another  ? 

fauis 
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fame  that  was  handled  thus  differently  -,  viz.  popu- 
larly and  fcientifically,  according  to  opinion,  or 
according  to  truth  ^. 

Parmenides,  we  are  told,  had  two  dodrines 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  univerfe -,  one,  in 
which  he  taught  that  the  world  had  been  made  and 
would  be  deftroycd ;  another,  in  which  he  faid,  it 
was  ungeneratedy  and  would  never  Be  difohed ;  and 
that  the  firil  was  his  public  and  the  fecond  was  liis. 
PRIVATE  teaching'. 

^  Duplex  enim  enit  doarmce  genus  apud  antiquas  gentes, 
hu'^ctc  >^  ^'o^TjIov,  doftrina  vulgaris  &  dodrina  arcana  ;  idquc 
Jion  tantum  ob  diveriitatcm  materice,  fed  eandem  fa^pe  materiam 
daplici  modo  tradabant,  popular!  Sc  philofophica,  Archde^aL 
Phil.  1.  i.  c.  8. —See  this  matter  explained  at  large  by  tlreTery 
learned  author  of  the  Critical  h/qulry  into  the  opU-aom  wtd  pra&ice 
of  the  ancient  philofopkrs,  etc.  fecond  edit.  Chap,  xi,  xii,  and 
xiii. 

'  "  The  author  of  the  philofophical  piece  commonly  aicri- 
'■'  bed  to  Origen,  fays,  ^hat  he  loinctimes  complied  vAth  the  ppsi- 
"  lav  opinion^  and  declared  that  the  univerfe  would-be  one  A^y 
''  defiroyed.  Kk;  Uoieur^^'ih^  hk  ja^v  ro  ^av  yTror/Oila*,  AlAIGN" 
'*  TE,  i^  dyiyvr%v,  y^  cr^^.i^oao^/  si^  ai-^V^  EiCctEYFiiN  TKN  T^N 
**  ^o?Aa--v  ilOHAN,  i^Z^  7.iyu;v  >C  y^^^TAS  TOl'^nANTOS  APXAI, 
'*  r'/;i>  [^iv  yr,*,   ^c  vXry   ro  ^l  'zv^y  J?    <xtTJoy,    y^  -ujoh^V    TON  KOI- 

*'  MON  ElHE  <l>eE]PESeAT.'  Ic  appears  too  from  this  paf- 
**•  fage  that  he  fpoke  popuhrh^  v/hen  he  faid  that  the  world 
*'  was  made,  or  had  a  beginning;  and  that  this  doctrine  was 
"  merely  popular  may  be  fcen  too  from  the  following  words  cf 

**  Themillius.  Kc^.;  yap  I  W'X(-^i\i^ti^  ^  tok  'STjjc?  oolai-,  TO  $£^^*«r 
*^  -zffojEr  iL^  TO  ^'V'/jiiv  a^%a<,  i^v  to  ^u  rsZ^^  to  l\  y^-^  ts-^oaray^psvet* 

•*  It  is  then  evident  from  thele  paifages  that,  in  his  cxot erics, 
**  he  gave  the  world  both  a  beginning  and  an  end.  But  then 
"  in  his  other  writings  he  denied  that  it  had  either.  I  need 
"  not  quote  Cicero,  Plutarch,  or  Eufebius  to  prove  this ;  the 
"  following  verfes  of  his  ov.n  are  fufficient  for  my  pref«nC 
*^  purpofe. 

"  Ajra^  dx'.VT^^r.'j  •^iyci'Km  \v  n^ilcxcn  6is-y,uj9 

"  Env  ANAPXOX,  AnAr^TON,   stte;  TENEIir  xj  OAEGPOS 

Sec  the  Critical  evfiuin  into  the  opiniom  mid pra^ice  of  the  ancient 
philcfophers,  p.  225.    2d  edit, 

Thas- 
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That  Plato  followed  the  fame  pradlice,  we  learri 
from  his  own  words,  who,  in  a  letter  to  his  friends, 
fays,  according  to  Dr.  Bentley's  tranflation  ^,  "  As 
«'  for  the  fymbol  or  private  note  you  defire,  to 
*'  know  my  ferious  letters,  and  which  contain  my 
"  real  fentiments^  from  thofe  that  do  not^  know  and 
*'  remember  that  God  begins  a  ferious  letter,  and 
*'  GODS  one  that  is  otherwife'."  Now  had  not 
Plato  ufed  the  exotmc  doflrine,  or  delivered  things 
not  correfponding  to  the  real  fentiments  of  his 
mind,  what  occafion  had  his  friends  to  defire  this 
.private  mark  or  fymbol  to  knew  when  he  was  in 
earneft  ? 

Galen  fays,  "  Plato  declares  that  animals  have 
*«  conftantiy  a  foul,  which  ferves  to  animate  and 
'*  inform  their  bodies  :  as  for  ftones,  wood,  and 
*'  what  we  comimonly  call  the  inanimate  parts  of 
<'  the  creation  \  all  thefe,  he  fays,  are  quite  defti- 
*'  tute  of  foul.  And  yet  in  his  Tim^us,  v/here 
*'  he  explains  his  principles  to  his  difciples  and  fe- 
*'  lecl  friends,  he  there  gives  up  the  common  no- 
"  tion,  declares  that  there  is  a  foul  diffufed  thro' 
*'  the  univerfe,  which  is  to  adluate  and  pervade 
*'  every  part  of  it.  Now  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
* '  in  this  cafe  he  is  inconsistent  with  himjelf^  or 
*'  maintains  contrary  do  Brines^  any  more  than  Arifiotle 
*'  and  Theophrajlus  are  to  be  charged  with  contradic- 
*'  timi^  when  they  delivered  to  their  difciples  their 
"  acroatic  do^rines^  and  to  the  "Jtdgar,  principles  of 
*'  another  nature  '"."     And,  in  the  communication 

^  See  the  Bodor's  Remarks  on  the  difc,  cffi-ce-thinkhg,  etc. 

*  Ylifl  Si  or,  Ta  ix;tji.Qohii  TH  'ZJift  Toi;  feTTkfoA*,-,  oa-aq  Tb  df  iVi- 
i-'iKKu  XnOIAH  KAI  OS  AS  AN  M?^,  oT/xai  (aXj  ca  ^'^-r.^x;- 
c^a;?  0   E!?OH,  iCj  'axvv  vr^ocnyi  to;  »a»'  'jsr^.XAoi  yap  oi  xf^dt/wwe:   yio.~ 

©eo<;  acyjiy   ©£.i  &£  tk  r,x\r.t.      Ep.  xiil. 

af 
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of  their  ncroatia  or  arcane  opinions,  the  philofo- 
phers  were  as  cautious  as  the  teachers  of  the  my- 
Jleries  were  in  theirs  :  and  fet  about  it  with  tfie 
fame  folemnity  ". 

Synesius,  a  thorough  Platonift,  and  fcarce  more 
than  half  a  Chriftian,  who  perfedly  well  under- 
ftood  all  the  intrigues  of  Pagan  philcfophy,  deli- 
vers it  as  the  plain  confequence  of  the  pradlice  of 
the  double  do£frine^  that  "  philofophy,  when  it  has 
''  attained  the  truth,  allows  the  ufe  of  lies  and 

**  FICTIONS  °." 

After  this,  it  will  hardly  need  to  be  obferved. 
That  their  external  dociirine  was,  either  the  inven- 
tion of  fables,  or  the  propagation  of  what  they 
held  to  be  falfe  :  and  their  interjial^  the  delivery 
of  what  they  iield  or  difcovered  to  be  the  truth : 
Yet  becaufe  a  remarkable  paiTage  of  Macrobius 
will,  together  with  the  proof  of  this  point,  tend 
to  the  further  illuilration  of  the  general  fubjecl  we 

are  upon,  I  ihall  give  it  at  large '^  Yet  it  is 

^'  to  be  underitood  (fays  this  author)  that  the  phi- 
"  LOsopHERs  did  not  admit  into  every  kind  of 
*'  difputation,  the  falfe  and  fabulous,  whether  of 
**  their  own  invention   or  of  public   allowance  p, 

X'^-->  at/xara-y    it)   (^yjjrji,*   «,a?v'    otccv   in  Ti^u'iu   Tijv    (pva-iK%v   B'iu^^uv 

Jilhjlantia  fi^ituriUium  faculmktfn fiagtmvttum, 
''  And  in  the  lame  ibrm  of  words  : 

So  Porphyry  in  Eufcbitis  introduces  his  internal  doctrines, 

**   Ni?j  H)i  <p*Aocrc^^    iT^'yyPi-nc,    uv  rci7^yj5iic  c7t/fp(;w^-£r  Tn    Xi''^   ^^ 
^ETAESeAl.      Epift.  CV. 

P  The  text  Ciiys,  fahulofa  W  lidta.     The  two  Lift  words  are 
found  in  all  the'  old  editions :  the  iiiore  modern,  for  an  obvi- 

«'-  but 
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*'  but  only  in  thofe  which  treated  of  the  soul,  of 

*<  of  ETHERIAL  POWERS,    Or  of  the  OTHER  GODS  '^e 

"  But  when  their  difcourfe  ventured  to  raife  itfelf 

**  to  GOD,  the  origin  and  principle  of  all  things, 

«'  Him  whom  the  Greeks  call  the  good  and  the 

*'  FIRST  CAUSE  ♦,  or  to  MIND ',  which  the  Greeks  call 

^'  NOY2,  the  offspring  of  the  fupreme  God,  which 

*^  contains  the    original    fpecies  of  things  called 

*'  ideas,  when  thefe  things,  I  fay,  mind  and  the 

*'  SUPREME  god,  are  the  fubjed,    then  all  fable 

*'  and    faliliood  is   banifned   from    the  difcourfe. 

«'  But  flili  let  us  obfer/e,  that  if,  on  thefe  fub- 

''jefts^    their  difcourfe   leads   them   to   inculcate 

*'  do6lrines,  which  not  only  exceed  the  power  of 

'^f-  fpeech,   but  even  human  ideas  and  cogitations^ 

*'  they  then  fiy  to  allufions,  fimilitudes,    and  fi- 

*'  gures.  —  But  then  again,    on  the  other  hand, 

"  when  the  difcourfe  is  of  the  iirft  kind,  that  is, 

*'  concerning  the  gods    and   the   human   soul, 

"  v/here  fable  and  falfnood  are  employed,  the  phi- 

"  lofophers  have  had  recourfe  to  this  method,  not 

"  out  of  an  idle  or  fantailic  humour,  or  to  pleafc 

cus  reafon,  drcpt  thera.  Gronovius  takes  notice  of  the  frauds 
and  reiloies  them  to  their  place  ;  but,  in  order,  finally,  to 
degrade  them,  on  a  fair  hearing :  which  he  does,  £.nd  puts 
<velfi^a  in  their  place.  But  Ucita  i.<^,  I  believe,  M?.crQbius'"s 
own  word,  and  fi gnifies,  thofe  theological  fables  allo^jsed  of  hy 
fublic  authority.  So  ih.^X fabulofa  fcl  Ucita  means,  either  fuch 
fables  as  the  philofophsrs  ifi^jented^  or  fuch  as  they  boiro-j;ed Jrcm 
the  popular  belief 

q  The  text  fays  —  de  acriis  eetheriihe  potefatilms  ;  by  which 
the  author  means,  the  iirft  natural  Gods  of  Gentiiiim,  the 
.heanjenly  bodies  i  as  by  —  'vel  dz  ceteris  Dis,  he  means,  the  fe- 
cond  ciafs  of  falfe  gods,  dead  men  deified. 

^  — ad?>iente?n.  By  niindy  the  author  herfe-  means  the  third 
hypcftafis  of  the  Platonic  trinity,  called  •,-};  or  ^oy^.  For  he 
takes  his  example,  of  v/hat  he  fays,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
philofophers,  from  Plato  ;  and  iiluftrates  an  obfervation  of  his 
own,  in  this  place,  by  a  paffagc  in  thnt  philofcphcr, 

"  their 
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*'  their  audience  by  an  agreeable  arnufement ;  but 
"  becaufe  they  know  that  a  naked  and  open  ex-  > 
"  pofition  of  NATURE  ^  is  injurious  to  her  ;  who, 
"  as  fhe  hides  the  knowledge  of  herfelf  from 
"  grofs  and  vulgar  conceptions,  by  the  various 
"  covering  and  difguife  of  Forms^  fo  it  is  her 
"  pleafure,  that  her  priefbs,  the  philofophers, 
"  fhould  treat  her  fecrets  in  fable  and  allegory. 
''  And  thus  it  is  even  in  the  facred  niyjieriesj 
"  where  the  fecret  is  hid,  even  from  the  ini- 
*'  tiated,  under  figurative  and  fcenical  repre- 
"  fentations  ^  And  while  princes  and  map^i- 
^'  ftrates  only,  with  Wifdom  '  for  their  guide,  are 
<'  admitted  to  the  naked  truth  ^'' ;  the  reft  may  be 
''  well  content  with  outfide  ornaments,  v/hich,  at  the 
"  fame  time  that  they  excite  the  beholder's  reve- 
"  rence  and  veneration  "",  are  contrived  to  fecure 
"  the  dignity  of  the  fecret,  by  hiding  it  under 
*'  that  cover  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Vulgar  ^'." 

s  —  quia  fc'iunt  immlcam  ej/e  7iatur^  aterto.jn  mid  amine  cxpojlt'i- 
tionemque  fui .  He  alludes  here  to  ths  danger  of  explaining 
openly  the  phyfical  nature  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  becaufe  it 
would  unfetde  one  half  of  vulgar  polyEheifin.  So  Anaxagoras 
was  accufed,  and  fome  fay  convitled,  of  a  capkal  crime  for 
holding  the  fun  to  be  a  mere  material  mafs  of  frc. 

^  — fgtiyarum  cuniculis  operhi7:tuf,  i.  e.  cuni cults  f.gurarum  ad 
reprefentationem  aptis.  It  alludes  to  the  allegorical  ihews  of  the 
myjleries  reprefented  in  fubterraneous  places. 

^  — Sapientia  interprete  -,  WiJdo7n  is  here  put  into  the  oirice  o^hie- 
rophajit  of  the  my/lencs,  v/lio  inftrucled  the  initiated  m  ih.Q  fecret. 

^^  —  fummatikus   tayitum   i:iris  <veri  arcani  C07ifciis.      Ey  thcfa 
Macrobius  means,  heroes,    princes,  and  legiflators  :    alluding 
to  their  old  practice  of  feeking  initiation  into  the  greater  my" 
Jieries. 

^  Conic7iti  frnt  reliqui  ad  'venerationcm  f.piris  etc.  is  equivalent 
to  Contenti  fitit  reliqui  aptis  ^oer.craticni  jiguris. 

y  Sciendum  eft  tamen  non  in  omnem  difputationem  philofo- 
phos  admittere  fabulofa  vel  licita,  fed  his  uti  folent,  vel  cum. 
de  ANIMA,  vel  de  oxriis  aihcriifve  potejlatihusy  vel  de  ceteris  Dis, 
loquuntur.    Cetcrum  cum  ad  furnmum  ct  principem  omniuTn  Deum, 

Vol.  II.  H  The 
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The  firfl:  obfervation  I  fhall  make  on  this  long 
paflage  is,  that  the  same  subject,  namely,  the  7ta- 
ture  of  fuperior  beings^  was  handled  in  a  two-fold 
manner :  exoteric  ally  •,  and  then  the  difcourfe  was 
of  the  national  gods :  efoterically  ♦,  and  then  it  was 
of  xhtfirjl  caufe  of  all  things.  2.  That  the  exoteric 
teaching  admitted  fable  and  fallliood,  fahulofa  vel 
licita :  the  efoteric^  only  what  the  teacher  believed 
to  be  true,  nihil  fabulofum  penitus.  3.  That  what 
was  taught  the  Vulgar  concerning  the  human  soul 
was  of  the  exoteric  kind.  4.  That  the  teaching  of 
fables  was  one  thing  •,  and  the  teaching  in  fables, 
or  by  hgurative  expreflions,  quite  another  :  the  firft 
being  the  cover  of  error  •,  the  fecond  the  vehicle  of 
truth:  that  the  paflions  and  prejudices  of  men  made 
t]\Q  firft  neceflary  •,  that  the  latter  became  unavoidable 
thro'  the  weaknefs  of  human  conception.  This 
diftin6lion  was  ufeful  and  feafonable,  as  the  not 
attending  to  it,  in  thofe  late  times,  in  which  Ma- 
crobius  wrote,  was  die  occafion  of  men's  confound- 

qui  apucl  Grxcos  rdyx^ov,  qui  'ur^Srov  ccl-nov  nuncupatur,  trafta- 
tus  fe  audet  attollere^  rel  ad  7ne?item  quam  Graeci  vav  appel- 
lant, originales  rerum  ipecies,  quai  loion,  dids  funt,  continen- 
tem,  ex  f'ammo  natam  et  profedam  Deo  :  cum  de  his,  in- 
quam,  loquuntur,  fu?Kv:o  Deo  et  v:ente  nihil  fabulofum  penitus 
attingunt.  Sed  fi  quid  de  his  affignare  conantur,  quae  non 
fermonem  tantummodo,  fed  cogitadonem  quoque  humanam 
Tuperant,  ad  fimilitudines  et  exempla  confugiunt  —  De  Diis 
r.utem,  ut  dixi,  ceteris^  et  de  anima  non  fruftra  fe,  nee,  ut  ob- 
leclent,  ad  fabulofa  convertunt ;  fed  quia  fciunt  inimicam  efle 
naturse  apertam  nudamque  expontionem  fui :  quae  ficut  vulga- 
ribus  hominum  fenfibus  intelledum  fui  vario  rerum  tegmine 
operimentoque  fubtraxit;  ita  a  prudentibus  arcana  fua  voluit 
per  fabulofa  tradari.  Sic  ipfii  viyjiena  ligurarum  cuniculis 
operiuntur,  ne  vcl  ha;c  adeptis  nuQa  rerum  taliura  fe  natura 
pVcTbeat:  fed  funimatibus  tantum  viris,  Sapientia  interprete, 
Tcri  arcani  confciis  j  content!  fmt  reliqui  ad  venerationem  iigu- 
ris  defendentibus  a  vilitate  fecretum.  In  Somn.  Sci^,  lib.  i, 
c.  J. 


ing 
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ing  thefe  two  ways  of  teaching,  with  one  ano- 
ther. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  a  right  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  double  doctrine  was  deemed 
the  TRUE  KEY  to  the  ancient  Greek  philofophy. 

On  which  account  feveral  writers  of  the  lower 
ages  compofed  difcourfes  on  the  hidden  doc- 
trines OF  THE  PHILOSOPHERS^.  But  as  thefe, 
which  would  have  given  much  light  to  the  fub- 
je6b,  are  not  come  down  to  us,  we  mufl  be  con- 
tent to  feel  out  our  way  to  the  original  and  end  of 
the  double  do^rine  as  well  as  we  are  able.  For  it 
is  not  enough,  that  this  method  of  teaching  was 
general  amongft  the  Greek  philofophers :  to  bring 
it  to  our  point,  we  mufl  prove  it  was  invented  for 
the  good  of  fociety. 

The  original  is  little  underftood.  It  hath  been  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  owing  either  to  a  barbarous  love  of 
myftery  ;  or  a  bafe  difpofition  to  deceive.  Toland, 
who  made  it  the  ftudy  of  a  wretched  life,  to  fhed 
his  venom  on  every  thing  that  was  great  and  re- 
fpedable,  fometimes  '  fuppofcs  this  dcubk  do^rine 
the  ifTue  of  craft  and  roguery  ♦,  at  other  times,  a 
grave  and  wife  provifion  againfl  the  bigotry  and 
fuperftition  of  the  Vulgar.  And  a  different  fort 
of^man,  the  celebrated  Fontenelle,  when  he  calls 
myftery^  which  is  the  confequence  of  the  double 
dodrine,  the  a'panage  of  barbarity^  does  as  little 
juftice  to  antiquity. 

I  Ihall  fliew  firfi^  that  thofe,  from  whom  the 
Greeks  borrowed  this  method  of  philcfophifing, 
invented  it  for  the  fervice  of  Society.  KxAfetondlyy 

^  Zacynthus  fcripfit  ra  cTror'^'vna  t^?  <j)«7vo<ro'2>(a?,  referentc 
Laertio,  Porphyrius  iZv  (p-.T^oaopwy  tu  dTco^pncx,,  telle  Eunapioin 
ejus  vita. 

^  See  his  Tetradjmus,  in  what  he  calls,  0/  the  exoteric  and 
ajoteric  philofophy. 

H  2  that 
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that  thofe  who  borrowed  it,  employed  it  for  that 
purpofe  •,  however  it  might  at  length  degenerate 
into  craft  and  folly  ^. 

Firjl^  then,  it  is  confefTed  by  the  Greeks  them- 
felves  that  all  their  learning  and  wifdom  came 
from  Egypt  •,  fetched  from  thence  either  immedi- 
ately by  their  own  philofophers,  or  brought  round 
to  them  by  the  eaftern  Sages  by  the  way  of  Afia. 
In  this,  the  Greeks  are  unanimous.  Now  Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  all  te- 

^  One  of  the  Anfk^erers  of  the  Divine  Legation  fays,  "  What 
*'  a  noble  field  would  have  been  here  opened  for  the  Fathers, 
"  could  they  have  charged  the  Pagan  fages  and  philofophers 
*'  with  the  difTimulation  which  Mr.  W.  has  here  done  ?  Could 
'*  they  have  loaded  them  with  the  crime  of  belie'^jing  one  thing 
**  and  teaching  another ,  with  lying,  with  impofmg  on  the  credu- 
'*  lity  of  the  people ;  what  a  difplay  of  rhetoric  fliould  we 
"  have  had  ?  could  there  have  been  a  more  fit  occafion  for 
*^  fatire  or  declamation — but  they  never  riproach  them 
**  ON  THAT  ACCOUNT."  —  Dr.  Svkcs's  Exam,  p.  88.  Now, 
reader,  call  thine  eye  upon  the  following  paflages  from  the 
Fathers. 

Arnoeius,  fpeaking  of  this  cuftom  of  helie'ving  one  thi?7g 
and  teaching  another ,  fays:  Nunc  vero,  cum  aliud  creditis^ 
et  ALiuD  FiNGiTis,  ct  in  eos  eftis  contumeliofi,  quibus  id  at- 
tribuitis,  quod  eos,  confitemini  non  e/Te  :  et  irreUgiofi  efie  mon- 
Uramini,  cum  id  adoratis  quod  fingitis,  non  quod  in  re  Q^iSy 
ipfaque  in  veritate  cenfetis.     L.  iii.  /.  109.  Lugd.  ed. 

EusEBius  reproaches  iVrt/c?  on  this  very  account:  charges 
him  with  mean  dllhmulation  for  reaching  doftrines  which  he 
believed  to  be  falfe,  merely  out  of  reverence  to  the  laws  of  his 

country.    Kai  to  it^^cl  'yv:-^i/.ri,  di  TcicCra  Ktyeiv  ruv  vcoiuv  'ivtKo,  ^).a.o- 

Pra^p.   Evang.    xiii.    C,  I.    —  a?.Xa  yoc,^    niruv  al  xa^n-   d-rroXei' 
-ttIs©-   v)U.7v  ar-v^,  ^/«  Salary  r^n  'Adrr^aiuv  ^r.^^.v  xa9r/9roA'^H'a/X£»@^. 

c.  15. 

Lactantius  reproves  Cicero  for  the  fame  praftice :  Cum 
videamus  etiam  dodos  et  prudences  viros,  cum  religionum  in- 
tcUigant  vanitatem,  nihilominus  tamen  in  iis  ipfis,  quae  dam- 
Rant,  colendis,  nescio  qvx  pravitate,  perllare.  Intellige- 
bat  Cicero  falfa  efle,  qure  homines  adorarent :  nam  cum  multa 
dixiflet,   quae  ad  evcrfionem  religionum  valerent;   ait  tamen 

ftify 
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ftify  that  the  Egyptian  prieils,  with  whom  the 
learning  of  the  place  refided,  had  a  twofold  phi- 
losophy, the  one  hidden  and  facred,  the  other 
open  and  vulgar '. 

To  know  their  end  in  this  way  of  teaching,  we 
muft  confider  their  charaBer.  i^lian  tells  us'^, 
that  in  the  moft  early  times,  the  priefts^  amongfl: 
the  Egyptians,  were  judges  and  magiftrates.  So 
that  the  care  of  the  people  muft  needs  be  their 
chief  concern   under   both   titles :    and    as    well 

non  efTc  ilia  vulgo  difputanda,  ne  fufceptas  publice  religiones 
■difputatio  talis  extinguat :  Quid  ei  facies,  qui,  cum  errare  fe 
fentiat,  ulti-o  ipfe  in  lapides  impingat,  ut  populus  omnis  ofFen- 
dat  ?  Ipfe  iibi  oculos  eruat,  ut  omnes  caeci  fint  ?  Qui  nee  de 
aliis  bene  mereatur,  quos  patitur  errare ;  nee  de  feipfo,  qui 
alienis  accedit  erroribus ;  nee  utitur  tandem  fapientiai  fuae 
bono,  ut  faftis  impieat,  quod  mente  percepit.  Dzi/.  Injiit, 
1.  ii.  c.  3. 

St.  Austin's  account  of  Seneca  is  not  at  all  more  favourable. 
Sed  ille  quam  philofophi  quafi  liberwn  *  fecerunt,  tamen  quia 
illuilris  populi  Romani  Senator  erat,  colebat  quod  reprehende- 
bat ;  agebat,  quod  arguebat ;  quod  culpabat,  adorabat.  —  Ep 
damnahilius,  quod  ilia  quse  mendaciter  agebat  fic  ageret,  ut po- 
"pubis  <veraciter  agere  exiftimaret.     De  ci'V.Dei,  1.  vi.  c.  10. 

But  this  Father  concludes  all  the  Pagan  fages  and  philofo- 
phers  under  the  fame  condemnation,  for  imposing  (as  Dr. 
Sykes  exprelfes  it)  on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and 
with  Jatire  and  declafuation  enough  of  confcience,  if  that  will 
fatisfy  the  Doftor.  —  Quod  utique  non  aliam  ob  caufam  fadum 
videtur,  nifi  quia  homines  velut  prudentium  et  fapieniiutn  nego- 
tium  fuit,  popULUM  in  religionibus  fallere,  et  in  eo  ipfo 
non  folum  colere,  fed  iptitari  etia^n  D^mones.  Sicut  enim  D^e- 
mones  nifi  eos  quos  fallendo  deceperint,  poiTidere  non  poflunt, 
fic  et  homines  principcs  non  fane  jufti  fed  Da-jnonum  Jlmiles,  ea 
quas  vana  eile  noverant,  religionis  nomine  populis  tanquam 
vera  fuadebant,  hoc  modo  eos  civili  focietati  velut  ardius  alii- 
gantes.     De  ci'vit.  De:,  1.  iv.  c.  132. 

<^  Oi  tej«?  —  AYO  AOrOTS  i/^wlsc,   uv  tov  ^\v  U^lv  JtJ  'K%.tT]iv— • 

^  Far,  Hiji.  1.  xiv.  c.  34. 

*  Alluding  to  the  Stoical  ivlfe  man. 

H  3  what 
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•what  they  divulged,  as  what  they  concealed,  muft 
be  equally  for  the  fake  of  Society.  Accordingly 
v;t  find  them  to  have  been  the  firft  v/ho  taught 
intercourfe  with  the  Gods,  a  future  flate  of  re- 
wards and  punilhments,  and  initiation  into  my- 
steries, inftituted  for  the  fupport  of  that  belief: 
The  ^7pV'«'  oi  which  were  tie  do&ines  of  the 

UNITY. 

But  Plutarch  afilires  us  of  this  truth  where  he 
tells  us,  that  it  was  chiefly  to  their  kings  and  rr.a- 
giftrates,  to  whom  the  secret  dodrines  of  the 
college  were  revealed.  "  The  kings  were  chofen 
*'  (fays  he)  either  out  of  the  priefthood,  or  the 
*'  foldiery :  as  this  order  for  their  valour,  and 
"  that  for  their  wifdom,  were  had  in  honour  and 
*'  reverence.  But  when  one  was  chofen  out  of 
"  the  foldiery,  he  was  forthwith  had  to  the  col- 
*'  lege  of  the  priefts,  and  inllruded  in  their  fe- 
*'  cret  philofophy ;  which  involves  many  things 
*'  in  fables  and  allegories,  where  the  face  of  truth 
**  is  feen,  indeed,  but  clouded  and  obfcured  \" 
•'  And  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame 
view,  the  Magi  of  Perfia,  the  Druids  of  Gaul, 
and  the  Brachmans  of  India,  the  genuine  off- 
fpring  of  the  Egyptian  priefls,  and  v/ho,  like  them, 
fhared  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  State,  had  all 
their  external  and  internal  do  brines  ^. 

"What  hath  mi  fled  both  ancient  and  modern 
writers  to  think  the  double  dotlrine  to  be  only 
a  barbarous  and  felfiih  art  of  keeping  up  the  repu- 

=   Ci  Ti  ^cicri>.Bi';  aTTi^ilx-JVylo  fl^j  c'/.  T<i;y   U^io:v  r,  run   fxctX'l^i^v,   Ta 
lu.<pa.ae{q  tjjs  aAy,5;kaj  >^  2lu<pciJei',  'iyji^kU      Il^Pi  ll.  kJ  01.     ■ 

foteph.  cd. 

^  Or:g.  CQnt.  Cc^h^j  \.u  ■        - 

tatioa 
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tation  of  the  teacher,  was  a  prevailing  opinion, 
that  moral  and  natural  truths  were  concealed  un- 
der the  ancient  fables  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  For 
then,  thefe  fables  mufh  have  been  invented  by  the 
ancient  fages  \  and  invented  for  the  fake  of  ex- 
plaining them,  and  nothing  more.  So  the  learned 
Mailer  of  the  Charter-houfe,  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  fages  were  the  inventors  of  the  ancient 
mythology,  concludes  that  one  of  thefe  tv/o  things 
was  the  original  of  the  double  do6lrine  :  "  It  arofc 
*'  either  from  the  genius  of  antiquity,  efpecially 
"  of  the  orientalifts  \  or  elfe  from  the  affectation 
"  of  making  important  things,  diiTicult,  and  not 
"  eafily  underftood  at  firft  fight  ^^"  But  that  v/ay 
of  allegorizing  the  ancient  fables  v/as  the  invention 
of  the  later  Greek  philofophers.  The  old  Pa- 
gan mythology  was  only  the  corruption  of  hif- 
torical  tradition  ;  and  confequently  arofe  from  the 
people  ;  whofe  follies  and  prejudices  gave  birth  to 
the  double  do5frine^  to  be  employed  for  their  fer- 
vice.  But  what  it  was  that  facilitated  its  ufe,  we 
fhall  fee  hereafter,  when  we  come,  in  the  fourth 
book,  to  fpeak  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

Secondly^  We  fay,  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed 
this  method  of  the  double  do5lrine^  employed  it, 
like  the  Egyptians,  who  invented  it,  to  the  use 

OF    society. 

I.  The  firfl  who  v/ent  out  of  Greece  to  learn 
Egyptian  wifdom,  were  the  legislators:  Or 
fuch  as,  projecling  to  reduce  the  fcattered  tribes, 
which  then  over-ran  Greece,  into  civil  fociety, 
travelled  thither  to  learn  the  art  of  lawgiving, 
from  a  people  the  moft  celebrated  for  that  know- 

s  Sive  id  factum  fiierlt  pro  ingenio  prifcorum  hominuni, 
maxime  orientalium  -,  five  iit  ea,  qu?j  pulchra  erant,  difficilia 
rcdderent,  tieque  primo  intuitu  difcernenda.  Archojal.  PhiL 
\,  1.  c.  3. 

H  4  ledge 
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ledge.  Thefe,  a$  Orpheus,  Rhadamanthus,  Mi^ 
nos,  Lycaon,  Triptolemus,  and  others,  concerned 
themfelves  with  nothing  of  the  Egyptian  wifdom, 
but  this  only  :  and  received  the  douhk  dcSfrine 
along  with  it ;  as  appears  from  their  inftituting 
the  MYSTERIES  (whcre  that  do6lrine  w^as  pradifcd) 
in  their  feveral  civil  eftablilhments. 

2.  The  next  fort  of  men  who  went  from  Greece 
to  Eg}^pt  for  infbrudion  (though  the  intercourfe  of 
the  lav/givers  with  Egypt  was  not  interrupted,  but 
continued  down  to  the  times  of  Draco,  Lycurgus, 
and  Solon)  were  the  naturalists  •,  who,  through- 
out their  whole  courfe,  bore  the  name  of  sophits. 
For  now  Greece  being  advanced  from  a  favage  and 
barbarous  ftate,,  to  one  of  civil  policy,  the  inha- 
bitants, in  confequence  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  life,  began  to  refine  and  fpeculate.  But 
phyfics  and  mathem.atics  wholly  ingrofled  the  early 
fophifls,  fuch  as  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaxi- 
menes,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Leucippus. 
For  as  thefe  ftudies  were  managed  fyilematically 
and  fitted  to  the  vain  and  curious  temper  of  that 
people,  this,  as  the  poft  of  honour,  would  be  firfl 
feized  upon.  Befides  Greece  being  at  that  time 
over-run  wdth  petty  tyrants  *",  the  defcendants 
of  their  ancient  heroes,  it  was  found  unfafe  to 
turn  their  fpeculatipns  upon  mcrds ;  in  which  po- 
litics were  contained,  and  made  fo  eminent  a 
part.  All  then  that  this  fecond  clafs  of  adventu- 
rers learnt  of  the  Egyptians,  was  physical  and 
MATHEMATICAL  KNOWLEDGE  :  and  as  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  there  vv^as  little  occafion  for,  fo 
their   chara6ler,  of  mere  naturalifls,  made  them 
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have  lefs  regard  to,  the  double  do5frine.  And  in 
efFed,  we  find  Httle  mention  of  it  amongft  the  firit 
Greek  fophifts,  who  bufied  themfelves  only  in 
thefe  enquiries. 

3.  The  laft  fort  of  people,  who  went  to  Egypt 
for  infl:ru<51:ion,  were  the  philosophers,  properly 
fo  called.  A  charadler  exadly  compounded  of  the 
two  preceding,  the  lawgiver  and  the  naturally. 
For  when  now,  after  various  ftruggles,  and  revo- 
lutions, the  Grecian  ftates  had  afferted,  or  regain- 
ed their  liberties,  morals,  public  and  private, would 
become  the  fubjedl  moll  in  faihion.  From  this 
time  the  Grecian  fages  became  violently  given  to 
Legiflation,  and  were  actually  employed  in  making 
laws  for  the  feveral  emerging  common-wealths : 
hence  Ariftotle  obferved,  that,  "  the  bell  law- 
"  givers  in  ancient  Greece,  were  amongfl  the 
"  middle  rank  of  men."  The  lirll  (as  well  as  moll 
famous)  of  this  clafs,  and  who  gave  philofophy  its 
name  and  character,  was  Pythagoras.  He,  and 
Plato,  with  others,  travelled  into  Egypt,  like 
their  predecelTors.  But  now  having  joined  in  one, 
the  two  different  ftudies  of  lawgiving  and  philo- 
fophy, a  flight  tindure  of  Egyptian  inftrudion 
would  not  ferve  their  purpofe  :  to  complete  their 
charader,  there  v/as  a  necefTity  of  being  throughly 
imbued  with  the  mofl  hidden  wifdom  of  Egypt. 
Accordingly,  the  ancients  tell  us  \  of  their  long 
abode  there,  their  hard  conditions  of  admittance 
into  the  facred  colleges,  and  their  bringing  away 
with  them  all  the  fecret  fcience  of  the  priefthoci 
The  refult  of  all  was,  and  it  is  worth  our  obfer- 
vation,  that,  from  this  time,  the  Greek  fofhjjls^ 
(now  called  philosophers)  began  to   cultivate    the 

'  Porph.  De  inta  Pytha^.  —  Strabo  dc  Platone,  1.  xvii.  Geogr, 
>—  Orige^  Cmm.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom,  c.  iii. 
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helief  of  a  future  flate  of  rewards  and  punifhments^ 
and,  at  the  very  fame  time,  the  pra5lice  of  the  dou- 
ble doEirine :  which  two  principles  were  the  dillin- 
guifhing  badges  of  their  charader. 

Thus,  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Egyptian  priefthood,  the  Greeks,  at  length,  got 
amongft  themfelves  a  new  fpecies  of  sages,  whofe 
charad:er  much  refembled  that  of  their  mailers. 
But  with  this  difference,  that  amongft  the  Egy- 
ptian priefts  (and  fo  amongft  the  Magi,  the 
Brachmans,  and  the  Druids)  philofophy  was  an 
appendix  to  legiflation  \  while  amongft  the  Greeks, 
legiflation  was  but  the  appendix  to  philofo- 
phy. For  philofophy  was  the  firfl  acqueft  of  the 
Greek  fages;  and  legiflation,  of  the  Egyptian. 
There  was  yet  another  difference  •,  which  was, 
that,  in  the  Greek  fophifl^  the  two  charadlers  of 
LEGISLATOR  and  PHILOSOPHER  Were  always  kept 
diftind,  and  conduced  on  contrary  principles: 
whereas  in  the  Egyptian  prieft,  they  were  incorpo- 
rated, and  went  together.  So  that  in  Greece, 
the  hidden  do5irines  of  the  myjleries,  and  the  ^^p- 
fiira,  of  the  fchoolsy  though  fometimes  founded  by 
one  and  the  fame  perfon,  as  by  Pythagoras,  were 
two  very  different  things  -,  but  in  Egypt,  ftill  one 
and  the  fame. 

Greece  was  now  well  fettled  in  popular  commu-. 
nities ;  and  yet  this  legiflating  humour  ftill  con- 
tinued. And  when  the  philofophers  had  no  more 
work,  they  ftill  kept  on  the  trade;  and  from 
pradical,  became  fpeculative  lawgivers.  This 
gave  birth  to  a  deluge  of  vifionary  Republics^  as 
appears  from  the  tides  of  their  works  preferved 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  ♦,  where,  one  is  always  as 
fure  to  find  a  treatife  De  legibus^  or  De  republican  as 
a  treatife,  Be  deo^  Be  anima^  or  Be  mundo. 

Buc 
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But  of  all  the  fedls,  the  Pythagoreans  and  Pla- 
tonifts  continued  longeft  in  this  humour.  The 
Academics  and  Stoics,  indulging  to  the  difputatious 
genius  of  the  Greek  philofophy,  ft  ruck  out  into  a 
jiew  road  j  and  began  to  cultivate  the  laft  great 
branch  of  philofophy,  logic  •,  efpecially  the  Sto- 
ics, who,  from  their  great  attachment  to  it,  were 
furnamed  diak^Hci, 

The  reader  hath  here  a  fhort  view  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  greek  philosophy  ;  which  Plato 
aptly  divided  into  physics,  morals,  and  logic  ^, 
We  have  fhewn  that  this  was  the  order  of  their 
birth  :  the  lludy  of  phyjics  and  mathematics  begaa 
while  Greece  groaned  under  its  petty  tyrants  :  mo^ 
rah  public  and  private  arofe  with  their  civil  liber- 
ties :  and  logic^  when  they  had  contracted  a  habit 
of  difputation  and  refinement. 

But  when  now  the  liberties  of  Greece  began  to 
be  again  ihaken  by  tyrants  of  greater  form  and 
power,  and  every  nobler  province  of  fcience  was 
already  poiTelTed  and  occupied  by  the  fed:  above 
mentioned  ^  fome  ambitious  men,  as  Epicurus, 
attempted  to  revive  the  fplendor  of  ancient  phy- 
sics by  an  exclufive  cultivation  of  them  ;  rejedling 
logic,  and  all  xht  public  part  of  morals,  politics 
and  legijlation :  and,  with  tbem^  in  confequence^ 
(whkh  deferves  our  notice)  the  ufe  of  the 
DOUBLE  doctrine^,  as  of  no  fervice  in  this  re- 
form. An  evident  proof  of  its  having  been  em- 
ployed only  for  the  fake  offociety:  for  w^ere  it,  as  To- 

^  Meev,  ^l  (pi\occ(p'.ccc  r^la,  <DYT!KON,  KQIKON^,  A'/AFKTI- 
KON.     Diog.  Laert.  Frocem.  §  1 8. 

*  Clemens  Alex,  indeed,  Strom.  5.  faj's,  that  **  the  Epicu- 
**  reans  bragged  they  had  th.e.iY  fecnts,  which  it  was  not  law- 
*' ful  to  divulge;"  but  this  was  plainly  Oiily  arrogating  to 
themfelves  a  mark  of  philofophy,  which  thole,  to  whom  k 
>cal]y  belonged^  had  made  venerable. 

iand 
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land  pretends,  for  their  own^  it  had  found  its  ufe 
chiefly  in  phyjics  •,  becaufe  the  celeftial  bodies  be- 
ing amongft  the  popular  Gods,  enquiries  into  their 
phyfical  effence  would  hardly  efcape  the  public 
odium  :  Plutarch  tells  us  how  heavily  it  fell  both 
upon  Protagoras  and.  Anaxagoras "".  Notwith-. 
flanding  this,  the  firji  and  the  laft  of  the  Sophijls^ 
who  dealt  only  in  phyfics^  equally  rejedled  the  dou- 
Me  do5frine.  While  on  the  other  hand,  the  legif- 
luting  philofophers  employed  this  very  dodrine 
even  in  natural  enquiries.  We  are  told,  that  Py- 
thagoras's  popular  account  of  earthquakes  was, 
that  they  were  occaiioned  by  a  fynod  of  ghofls  af- 
iembled  under  ground  ".  But  Jamblichus  °  informs 
us,  that  he  fometimes  predi6bed  earthquakes  by  the 
tafte  of  well-water  ^, 


>k^i»»)?   noclxvyeca-i^uv  >^  a-Kicc<;   T^oyuv   ei<;    yfa,(pnv   Kola^ifj^^  'A^oc^cc 

u  ya^  r.vEi^ovlo  T»V  <pv!7ixi^<;  kJ  (Afuu^o}^i<TX<^^  TQTE  xa,>,8(A,ivii<;  uq  iU 
a\r\a^  (X>J>ytit;  i^  ovvu^u<;  aV^ot j^ry?  x^  Xi£\ri'''oc[}ta,a-yiiva.  >sya.^r,  ^^cf.T^U 
QotloLq  10  htTo)t'   a>^Xx    )^  U^ulotyo^aq    i(pvyz    kJ  ' AvoL^xyopxv    i\^y(^^irM 

n  jElian.  Var.  Hiji.  1.  iv.  c.  17. 

o  Jamblicus  Fit.  Pythag.  \.\.  c.  23. 

P  One  fcarce  meets  with  any  thing  in  antiquity  concerning 
Pythagoras's  knowledge  in  fhyfics,  but  what  gives  us  frefh 
caufe  to  admire  the  wonderful  iagacity  of  that  extraordinary 
man.  This  flory  of  his  frediSiing  earthquakes,  has  fo  much  the 
air  of  a  fable,  that  I  believe  it  has  been  generally  ranked  (as 
it  is  by  Stanley)  with  that  heap  of  trafh,  which  the  enthufia^ 
ftic  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifcs  of  the  lower  ages  have  raked 
together  concerning  him.  Yet  a  late  relation,  which  I  am 
about  to  quote,  will  fhew,  that  altho'  pofterity  could  not  profit  by 
his  knowledge,  it  has  at  leaft  confirmed  the  veracity  of  this  part  of 
his  hiftory.  Paul  Dudley  Efq.  in  the  Philof.  Tranfaa.  N"  437. 
p.  72.  fpeaking  of  an  earthquake  which  lately  happened  in 
New  England,  gives  this  reasonable  and  remarkable  account 
of  it :  *'  A  neighbour  of  mine  that  has  a  Well  thirty -fix  feet 
"  deep,  about  Siree  days  before  the  earthquake,  was  furprized 
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It  appears  then,  on  the  whole,  that  the  double 
doctrine  was  ufed  for  the  fake  of  fociety  •,  their  high 
notions  of  which  made  them  conclude  the  practice 
not  only  to  be  innocent,  but  laudable  :  whereas, 
were  the  motive  either  love  of  myflery^  of  frauds  or 
of  themfelves^  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to  any  of 
their  feveral  fyftems  of  private  morals. 

III.  My  third  general  reafon  was,  that  the  anci- 
ent fages  feemed  to  pra5life  the  double  dodlrine, 
in  the  point  in  queflion.  I  have  obferved,  that 
thofe  fedls  which  joined  legiflation  to  philofopby^  as 
the  Pythagoreans,  Platonifts,  Peripatetics,  and 
Stoics,  always  profefTed  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate 
of  rewards  and  punilhments :  while  thofe,  who 
fimply  philofophifed,  as  the  Cyrenalc,  the  Cynic, 
and  the  Democritic,  publicly  profefled  the  con- 
trary. And  juft  as  thofe  of  the  legiflating  clafs 
were  more  or  lefs  in  the  pradlice  of  that  art,  fo  were 
they  more  or  lefs  in  the  profeflion  of  a  future  ftate : 
as  on  the  one  hand,  the  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  •, 
and  on  the  other,  the  Peripatetic  and  Stoic.  Nay 
in  one  and  the  fame  fed,  as  the  Peripatetic,  and  the 
Stoic,  when  a  follower  of  it  ftudied  legiflation,  he 
profefTed  this  belief ;  when  he  confined  himfelf  to 
private  morals,  or  abftrad  fpeculations,  he  rejedted 
it.  Thus  Zeno,  amongft  the  Stoics,  was  a  great 
affertor  of  it ;  while  Epidetus  openly  denied  it. 
And  Seneca,  who  was  but  a  mongrel,  feems  wil- 
ling to  expofe  the  whole  myftcry.  For  in  thofe 
parts  of  his  writings,    where  he  ftridly  philofo- 

*'  to  find  his  water,  that  ufed  to  be  very  fweet  and  limpid, 
**  ftink  to  that  degree  that  they  could  make  no  ufe  of  it,  nor 
*'  fcarce  bear  the  houfe  when  it  was  brought  in  ;  and  think* 
"•^  ing  fome  carrion  was  got  into  the  Well,  he  fearched  the 
*'  bottom,  but  found  it  clear  and  good,  though  the  colour  of 
*'  the  water  was  turned  wheyifh,  or  pale.  In  about  feven  days 
**  after  the  earthquake,  his  water  began  to  mend,  and  in  three 
*J  days  more  returned  to  its  former  fwsstnefs  and  colour." 

phifeSj 
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phifes,  he  denies  a  future  flate ;  and  in  thofe,  where 
he  a6ls  the  preacher  or  poHtician,  he  maintains  it ; 
and  having,  in  this  character,  faid  what  he  thought 
fit  in  it's  behalf,  is  not  alhamed  to  add :  "  Haec 
*^  autem  omnia  ad  mores  fpe6lant,  itaque  fuo  loco 
*'  pofita  funt :  at  quae  a  dialecticis  contra  hanC 
*'  opinionem  dicuntur,  fegreganda  fuerunt :  et  ideo 
*'  fepofita  funt  "^P  As  much  as  to  fay,  the  doc- 
trine was  preached  up  as  ufeful  to  fociety,  but 
intenable  by  reafon.  One  might  pufh  this  obfer- 
vation  from  feds  to  particulars.  So  Xenophon 
and  Ifocrates,  who  concerned  themfelves  much  in 
the  public,  declared  for  it  •,  and  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  who  confined  themfelves  to  natural  ftudies, 
are  inclined  to  be  againft  it. 

This  totally  enervates  what  might  be  urged  for 
the  common  opinion,  from  thofe  many  profeflions 
in  the  writings  of  the  theiftical  philofophers,  in 
favour  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifh* 
ments  •,  as  it  fhews  that  thofe  profefTions  only  made 
part  of  the  external  or  popular  do6lrines  of  fuch 
iedls  \  It  may  likewife  help  to  explain  and  recon- 
cile an  infinite  number  of  difcordances  in  their 
works  in  general^  and  more  efpecially  on  this 
point,  which  are  commonly,  tho'  I  think  falfly, 
afcribed  to  their  inconftancy.  How  endlefs  have 
been  the  difputes  amongft  the  learned,  fmce  the 
revival  of  letters,  about  what  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and 
the  Stoics  held  of  the  foul  ?  But  it  was  not  the 
moderns  only  who  found  themfelves  at  a  lofs ; 
fometimes  the  ancients  themfelves  were  embaraffed. 


^Ef.  103. 

•"  Yet  neither  fo  obvious  a  truth,  nor  the  notice  here  glv^n 
of  it,  could  prevent  the  numerous  writers  againft  this  book 
from  perpetually  urging,  one  from  another,  thofe  profeflions  lA 
the  EXOTERIC  writings  of  the  philofophers,  as  a  confutation  of 
what  is  here  delivered  concerning  their  real  sentiments. 

Plutarch 
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Plutarch  complains  heavily  of  the  repugnances  of 
the  Stoics:  and  in  his  trad  {o  intituled,  accufes 
Chryfippus,  now,  for  laughing  at  the  dodrine  of 
a  future  flate  of  rewards  and  punifliments,  as  a 
Mormo,  fit  only  to  frighten  women  and  children  ; 
and  now  again,  for  affirming  ferioufly,  that,  let 
men  laugh  as  they  pleafed,  the  thing  was  a  fober 
truth. 

IV".  My  fourth  general  reafon  is  gathered  from 
the  opinion  which  antiqiiity  itfelf  feems  to  have  had  of 
its  philofophers  on  this  point.  The  graved  writers 
(as  we  fee  in  part,  by  the  quotations  above,  from 
Tim^us,  Polybius,  and  Strabo)  are  full  of  apo- 
logies for  the  national  religions  \  that  is,  for  what 
was  taught  in  them,  concerning  a  providence  here, 
and  efpecially  concerning  the  dodrine  of  a  future 
ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments  hereafter.  They 
pretend  that  thefe  things  were  necefiary  to  keep 
the  people  in  awe  -,  but  frankly  own,  that,  was  fo- 
ciety  compofed  all  of  wife  men,  the  religion  of 
THE  PHILOSOPHERS,  which  inforccs  morality  by 
confiderations  drawn  from  the  excellence  of  virtue, 
the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  the  perfedion  of  the 
human  foul,  would  be  a  fitter  and  more  excellent 
way  to  good.  Now,  the  national  religions^  as  they 
taught  a  do6lrine  of  a  future  flate,  being  here  op- 
pofed  to  the  religion  of  the  philofophers^  which  em- 
ployed other  motives,  I  conclude,  that,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  thefe  apologills,  the  philofophers  did  not 
really  believe  this  dotirine, 

V.  My  lafi  general  argument  againfl:  the  com^ 
mon  opinion,  is  coUeded  frora  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftancc  in  the  Roman  hiftory.  C^'esar,  in  his 
fpeech  to  the  fenate,  to  difTuade  them  from  punifh- 
ing  the  followers  of  Catiline  with  death,  argues, 
*'  that  death  was  no  evil,  as  they,  who  inflicted  it 
*'  for  a  punifhment,    imagined,    and   intended  it 

"  fliould 
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<'  ihould  be  made.  "  And  thereon  takes  occafion* 
with  a  licentioufnefs  till  then  unknown  to  that  auguit 
aflembly,  to  explain  and  inforce  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples of  Epicurus  (of  whofe  fed:  he  was)  concern- 
ing the  mortality  of  the  foulK  Now  when  Cato 
and  Cicero,  who  urged  the  death  of  the  confpi- 
rators,  come  to  reply  to  his  argument  for  lenity  5 
inftead  of  oppofmg  the  principles  of  that  philofo- 
phy  by  the  avowed  principles  of  a  better,  they  con- 
tent themfelves  with  only  faying,  that  "  the  doc- 
"  trine  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punilh- 
*'  ments  was  delivered  down  to  them  from  their 
*'  ancejicrs  ^"  From  this  cold  manner  of  evading 
the  argument,  by  retiring  under  the  opinion  of 
their  Forefathers,  I  conclude,  that  thefe  two  great 
patriots  were  confcious  that  the  real  opinion  of 
ancient  philofophy  would  not  fupport  them :  for 
nothing  was  more  illogical  than  their  reply,  it  be- 
ing evidently  that  authority  of  their  anceftors^  which 
Csefar  oppofed  with  the  principles  of  the  Greek 
philofophy.  Here  then  was  a  fair  challenge  to  a 
philofophic  inquiry:  and  can  we  believe,  that  Cicero 
and  Cato  would  have  been  lefs  favourably  heard, 
while  they  defended  the  do6trine  of  a  future  fbate 
on  the  principles  of  Plato  and  Zeno,  fo  agreable 
to  the  opinions  of  their  anceftors,  than  C^far  was  in 

s  De  poena,  poflum  equidem  dicere  id  quod  res  habet ;  m 
Iu6lu  atque  miferiis,  mortem  asrumnarum  requiem,  non  crucia- 
tum  efle  ;  earn  cun6la  mortalium  mala  difTolvere  ;  ultra  neque 
curae,  neque  gaudio  locum  cKt.  Ca^far  apud  Sail,  de  Bell 
Catilin. 

^  Csefar  (fays  Cato)  bene  et  compofite  paulo  ante,  in  hoc 
ordlne,  de  vita  et  morte  difieruit,  credo  falfa  exiftumans  ea 
quas  de  inferis  memorantur.  Apud  eund.  Cicero's  reply  is 
to  the  fame  purpoie  :  Itaque  ut  aliqua  in  vita  formido  impro- 
bis  eflet  polita,  apud  inferos  ejufmodi  qusdam  illi  antiqui 
fupplicia  impiis  conjlituta  ejfe  <voluerunt :  quod  videlicet  intelli- 
gebant,  his  remotis,  non  efle  mortem  ipfam  pertimefcendam, 
Orat.  iv.  in  Catilin.  §  4. 

I  over- 
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overthrowing  it  on  the  fyilem  of  Epicurus  ?  Or 
was  it  of  fmall  importance  to  the  ftate,  that  an 
opinion,  which  TuJhy,  in  the  words  below,  telis  us 
was  ellabhlhed  by  their  anccftors  for  the  fervice  of 
fociety,  fhould  be  (hewn  to  be  conformable  to  the 
conclufions  of  the  moil  creditable  philofophy  ? 
Yet,  for  all  this,  inftead  of  attempting  to  prove 
Csefar  a  bad  philofopher,  they  content  themfelves 
with  only  lliewing  him  to  be  a  bad  citizen.  We 
muft  needs  conclude  then,  that  theie  two  learned 
men  were  fufficiently  apprized,  that  the  do6trine 
of  their  anceflors  v/as  unfupported  by  the  7'eal 
opinion  of  any  Greek  feEi  of  philofophy  •,  whole 
popular  Profeilion  of  it  would  have  been  to  no  pur- 
pofe  to  have  urged  againil  Cielar,  and  fuch  ot  the 
fenate  as  were  inilruded  in  thefe  m.atters  •,  becaufe 
the  pradice  of  the  double  dotlrine^  and  the  part  to 
v/hich  this  point  belonged,  was  a  thing  well  known 
to  them. 

It  may  be  true,  that  as  to  Cato,  w'ho  was  a  rigid 
Stoic,  this  obfervation  on  his  condud  will  conclude 
only  againit  one  fed  ^  but  it  v/ill  conclude  very 
ftrongly :  for  Cato  Vv^as.fo  far  from  thinking  that  the 
principles  of  that  philofophy  lliould  not  be  brought 
into  the  conclufions  of  ftate,  where  it  could  be  done 
with  any  advantage,  that  he  w^as  even  for  having 
public  mxcafures  regulated  on  the  fbandard  of  their 
■paradoxes ;  for  which  he  is  agreeably  ridiculed  by  Ci- 
cero in  his  oration  for  Mur?ei\a.  1  le  could  not  then, 
we  muil  think,  have  neglected  fo  fair  an  opportu- 
nity of  employing  his  beloved  philofophy  upon  Cre- 
far's  challenge,  would  it  have  ferved  his  purpofe  in 
any  rcafonable  degree. 

But  though  Cato's  caie  only  includes  the  Stoics 5 
yet  Cicero's,  who  made  vSq  indiiierently  of  the 
principles  of  any  fed  to  confute  the  refb,  includes 
them  all.      It  will  be  faid  perhaps,  that  the  reafon 

Vol.  IL  I  why 
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why  he  declined  replying  on  any  philofophic  prin- 
ciple was  becaufe  he  thought  the  opinion  of  their 
anccftors  the  ftrongefl  argument  of  all  ^  having  fo 
declared  ir,  in  a  more  evident  point,  the  very 
being  cf  a  Gcd  itfelf :  In  quod.  Maximum  est  ma- 
jorum  NOSTRORUM  SAPiEj^TiA,  qui  facra,  qui 
cerimonias",  &c.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  was  fpoken  to  the  People,  and  recommended 
to  them  as  an  argument  they  might  bell  confide 
in ;  and  therefore  urged  with  Tully's  ufual  pru- 
dence, v/ho  always  fuited  his  arguments  to  his  audi- 
tors ;  while  the  words  under  queilion  were  addrefled 
in  the  fenate  ♦,  to  an  audience,  which  had  at  that 
time  as  great  an  affedlation  to  philofophife  as 
Cicero  himfelf.  Hear  what  he  fays  in  his  oration, 
for  Murasna  :  Et  quoniam  non  eft  nobis  hasc  ora- 
tio  habenda  aut  cum  imperita  multitudine, 
aut  in  aliquo  con-ventu  agrefiium,  audacius  paulo  de 
sTUDiis  humanitatis  quas  et  mihi  et  vobis  nota 
ET  jucuNDA  funt,  difputabo^. 

SECT.    III. 

Having  premifed  this  to  clear  the  w^ay,  and 
abate  men's  prejudices  againft  a  new  opinion, 
I  come  to  a  more  particular  enquiry  concerning  each 
of  thofe  Sects  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  believe 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  flate  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments. 

The  ancient  Greek  philofophy  may  be  all  ranged 
in  the  Eleatic,  the  Italic,  and  the  Ionic  lines. 
The  Eleatic  line  was  wholly  compofed  of  atheifts 
of  different  kinds;  as  the  Democritic,  the  Pyr- 
rhonian,  the  Epicurean,  &:c.  fo  thefc  come  not 
into  the  account.     All  in  the   Italic   line  derive 

«  Orat.  fro  Uihr.e,  ^  Se^.   29. 

thera- 
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themfelves  from  Pythagoras,  and  fwear  in  his 
name.  All  in  the  Ionic,  till  Sochates,  bufied 
themfelves  only  in  phyfics,  and  are  therefore  like- 
wife  out  of  the  queflion :  He  was  the  firfi:  who 
brought  philofophy  out  of  the  clouds,  to  a  clearer 
contemplation  of  human  nature  ;  and  founded 
the  Socraticfcbooi^  whofe  fubdivifions  v/ere  the  Pla- 
tonic or  Old  Academy,  the  Peripatetic,  the 
Stoic,  the  Middle,  and  the  New  Academy. 

As  to  Socrates,  Cicero  gives  this  charadler  of 
him,  that  He  was  the  firft  who  called  philofophy  from 
heaven^  to  place  it  in  cities^  and  introduce  it  into  pri- 
vate houfes  ^,  i.  e.  to  teach  pnhlic  and  private  mo- 
rals. But  we  mufl  not  fuppofe,  that  Cicero ^f;;?^ 
ply  meant,  as  the  words  feem  to  imply,  that  So- 
crates was  thefirfl  of  the  philofophers^  who  fludied 
morals ;  this  being  evidently  falfe  •,  for  the  Pytha- 
goric  fchool  had,  for  a  long  time  before,  made 
morals  its  principal  concern.  He  muft  therefore 
mean  (as  the  quotation  below  partly  implies)  that 
He  was  the  firfi  who  called  off  philofophy  from  a  con- 
templation of  nature^  to  f^x  it  entirely  upon  mo^ 
rals.  Which  was  fo  true,  that  Socrates  was  not 
only  l\it  firfi ^  but  the  lafi  of  the  philofophers  that 
made  this  feparation  •,  having  here  no  followers,  un- 
lefs  we  reckon  Xenophon  •,  who  upbraids  Plato,  the 
immediate  fucceflbr  of  his  fchool,  for  forfaking  his 
mailer's  confined  fcheme,    and  imitating  the  com- 

y  Primus  Philofophiam  devocavit  e  coelo,  et  in  urbibus  col- 
locavit,  et  in  domes  etiam  introduxit.  ^ujcid.  ^io'ji^  lib.  v. 
And  again,  Acad.  1.  i.  Socrates  mihi  videtur,  id  quod  conftat 
inter  cmnes,  primus  a  rebus  occultis,  et  ab  ipfa  natura  involutis, 
in  quibus  omnes  ante  eum  philofophi  cccupaii  fucrunti  evoca- 
vifie  Philofophiam,  et  ad  vitam  communem  adduxifie,  ut  de 
virtutibus  et  vitiis,  omnhioque  de  bonis  rebus  et  malis  qua:reret} 
caeleftia  autem  vel  procul  tile  a  nollra  cognitione  ccnfcrct,  vel, 
fi  maxime  cognita  elTcnt,  nihil  tamen  ad  ber.s  vivenduin 
confcrre. 

I  2  mon 
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mon  practice  of  the  philofophers  in  their  purfuit  of 
general  knowledge. 

However,  This,  which  Socrates  attempted  m 
philofophy,  was  a  very  extraordinary  projed:  : 
and,  to  fupport  its  credit,  he  brought  in  thofe 
principles  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  whicb 
ibme  of  his  pretended  followers,  very  much  abufed: 
For  while  he  reflraincd  thofe  principles  of  doubt ^. 
to  natural  things,  whofe  ftudy  he  reje6ted;  they 
extended  them  to  every  thing  tliat  was  the  fubjed: 
of  philofophical  inquiry.  This  we  prefume.was 
Socrates's  true  chara6ler :  who  thus  confining  his 
fearches,  v/as  (and  it  is  remarkable)  the  only  one  of 
all  the  ancient  Greek  philofophers,  who  really  be- 
lieved the  do6lrine  of  a  future  flate  of  rewards  and 
puniihments.  How  it  happened  that  he  was  fa 
fingularly  right,  will  be  confidered  hereafter,  when 
we  bring  his  cafe  to  illuftrate,  and  to  confirm  the 
general  pofition  here  advanced. 

From  Socrates,  as  we  faid,  cam.e  the  middle  and 
New  Academy^  as  well  as  the  0/i,  or  Platonic. 
Arcefilaus  was  the  founder  of  the  7niddle  \  and 
Carneades  of  die  New.  Between  the  principles  of 
thefe  two  there  was  no  real  difference,  as  Cicero* 
tells  us  j  and  v/e  may  take  his  word-,  but  both,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  were  as  real  Sceptics^  as  the 
Pyrrhontans  themfelves:  I  mxan  in  xhdv  principles 
of  philofophifing,  though  not  in  the  profejed  con- 
chijmis  each  pretended  to  draw  from  thofe  princi- 
ples. For  Academics  as  well  as  Pyrrhonians  agreed 
in  this,  "  That  nothing  could  be  known  \  and 
"  tliat,  without  interfering  vvith  any  fentiments  of 
'^  their  own,  every  thing  was  to  be  difputed." 
Hence  the  Pyrrhonians  concluded,  "  that  nothing 
''  was  ever  to  be  aifented  to,  but  the  znind  kept 
*'  in  an  eternal  fufpenfe  :'*  The  Academics,  on  the 
contrary  held,  *'  that  the  probable,  when  found, 

*^  was 
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*'  was  to  be  alTcnted  to  ;  but,  till  then,  they  were 
"  to  go  on  with  xhtPyrrhonians^  queilioning,  dif- 
*'  puting,  and  oppofing  every  thing."  And  here 
lay  the  jeil  :  they  continued  doing  fo,  all  the  time 
of  their  exillence%  vv^ithout  ever  finding  i\\t  probable 
in  any  thing  •,  except  only  in  what  was  neceffury  to 
/upply  them  with  arms  for  difputing  againft  every 
thing.  It  is  true,  this  was  a  contradidlion  in  their 
fcheme  :  but  fcepticifm  is  unavoidably  deftrudive 
of  itfelf.  The  mifchief  was,  that  their  allowing 
the  probable  thus  far,  made  many,  both  ancients 
and  moderns,  think  them  uniform  in  their  conceiTi- 
ons  :  In  the  mean  time  they  gave  good  words,  and 
talked  perpetually  of  their  verifimile  and  probabile^ 
amidft  a  iltuation  of  abfolute  darknefs,  and  fcep- 
ticifm ;  like  Sancho  Pancha,  of  his  ifland  on  the 
Terra  Firma. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  Academy  -,  of  which  famous  fed  many  have 
'been  betrayed  into  a  better  opinion  than  it  deferv- 
ed.  If  any  doubt  it,  the  account  which  Ci- 
-cero  himfelf  gives  of  thefe  people,  v/illfatisfy  him. 
He,  who  knew  them  beft,  and  who  efpoufed  only 
the  more  reafonable  part  of  their  condud,  tells 
us,  that  they  held  nothing  could  be  known,  or 
fo  much  as  perceived  :  Nihil  cognofci,  nihil  percipi, 

2  This  was  Lucian's  opinion  of  the  Academics ;  and  no  body- 
knew  them  better :  For,  Ipeaking  of  the  happy  ifland,  In  his  true 
Hijlory,  and  telling  us  in  what  manner  it  was  Hocked  with  the 
feveral  feds  of  Greek  philofophy ;  when  he  comes  to  the  Aca^ 
demies  he  obferves  with  much  humour,  that  tho'  they  were  m 
;as  good  a  difpofition  to  come  as  any  of  the  rell,  they  fhil  keep 
aloof  in  the  confines,  and  would  never  venture  to  let  foot  upon 
the  ifland.  For  here  truly  they  ituck ;  they  were  not  yet  fa- 
tisfied  whether  it  was  indeed  an  ifland  or  not.     T«^  o\  'Ay.ctlrr^ 

fA,xiK^i  tMyov  I9/A«v  fAiv  Ix9srv,    lirs^^v  ^  hi,  x^  I^crxiVlsffGai"  ^  f*^ 

^£    ycie  avrh  T^To  /Brw?  xc6']a^af/.ea'v£lv,  e\  k)  v5<704   ti?  ToiayTij  eri». 
Ver.  Bijl.  1.  ii. 
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nihil  fciri  poffe  dixerunt Opinionibus  et  insti- 

TUTis  omnia  teneri  •,  nihil  veritati  relinqui: 
deinceps  omnia  tenebris  circumfufa  t^t  dixerunt. 
Itaque  Arcefilaus  negabat  efle  quidquahi  quod  fciri 
poflet,  ne  illud  quidem  ipfum* :  That  every  thing 
was  to  be  difputed ;  and  that  the  probable  was  not 
a  thing  to  engage  their  afTents,  or  fway  their 
judgments,  but  to  enforce  their  reafonings.  Car- 
"^eades  vero  multo  uberius  iifdem  de  rebus  loque- 
batur:  7i07i  quo  apcriret  fententiam  fuam  (hie  enim 
mcs  erat patriiis  Academic  adversari  semper  om- 
nibus in  diipitcindo)  fed^-,  &c. — Proprium  fit  Aca- 
demiie  judicium  fuum  nullum  interponere^  ea  probare 
quas  fimillima  veri  videantur  -,  conferre  caufas,  et 
quid  in  quamque  fententiam  dici  pofTit  exprome- 
re,  nulla  adhibita  fua  au6loritate,  judicium  audi- 
entium  relinquere  integrum  et  liberum^  That, 
though  they  pretended  their  end  was  to  find  the 
probable^  yet,  like  the  Pyrrhonians^  they  held  their 
iriind  in  an  eternal  fufpenfe,  and  continued  going 
on  difputing  againll  every  thing,  without  ever 
finding  the  probable  to  determine  their  judgments. 
And  indeed  how  fhould  it  be  otherwife,  when,  as 
Tully  tells,  in  the  cafe  of  the  fame  Arcefdaus^  they 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  moment,  or  weight 
of  evidence,  on  each  fide  the  queftion,  was  exact- 
ly equal Huic  rationi,  quod  erat  confentane- 

um,  faciebat,  ut  contra  omnium  fententias  dies  jam 
plerofque  deduceret :  [diceret]  ut  am  m  eadem  re 
pana  co7itrariis  in  partihus  momenta  rationum  inveni- 
'rcntur^  facilius  ab  utraque  parte  adfentio  faflinere- 
tur.  This  they  held  to  be  the  cafe,  even  in  the 
rnoii  important  fubjcvfts,  fuch  as  the  soul.  And 
in  the  moft  interefting  queilions  ccncerning  it,  as 

*  Acad.  ^af..  1.  i.  c.  12,   13, 
*»  T>c  Orat.  lib.  i.  c.  18. 
D(  Di-jin.  lib.  ii.  fv;b  &i. 

whether 
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whether  it  was,  in  it's  nature,  mortal  or  immor- 
tal.— Quod  intelhgi  quale  fit  vix  poteft :  et  quic  - 
quid  eft,  mortale  lit,  an  sternum  ?  Nam  utra- 
que  in  parte  multa  dicuntur.  Horum  aHquid 
'veftro  fapienti  certum  videtur :  noftro  ne  quid  max- 
ime  quidem  probabile  fit,  occurrit :  ita  funt  in 
plerifque  contrariarum  rationura  Paria  momen- 


ta**. 


Thus  it  appears,  that  the  {tOi  was  thoroughly  fcep- 
tical  ^ :  And  Sextus  Empiricus,  amafter  of  this  ar- 
gument, fays  no  lefs :  who,  though  he  denies  the 
Academics  and  Pyrrhonians  to  be  exa6tly  the  fane, 
as  fome  ancients  affirmed,  becaufe,  though  both 
agreed  that  truth  was  not  to  be  found,  yet  the 
Academics  held  there  was  a  difference  in  thofe 
things  which  pretended  to  it  (the  myftery  of  which 
has  been  explained  above)  yet  owns  that  Arcelilaus 
and  Pyrrho  had  one  common  philofophy  ^.     Ori- 

^  Acad.  ^^Ji-  1.  iv.   c.    11,5. 

^  The  jeader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  the  judgment  of 
•  learned  French  writer  on  the  account  here  given  of  the  Aca- 
demics— L'on  fait  voir  que  Ton  doit  exclure  de  ce  nombre 
[des  fedles  dogmatiftes]  les  nouveaux  Academiciens,  purs  fcep- 
tiques,  quoy  qu'il  y  ait  quelques  auteurs  modernes  qui  preten- 
dent  le  contraire,  et  entre  autres  M.  Middleton,  auteur  de  la 
nouvelle  Vie  du  Ciceron  Anglois.  Mais  fi  Ton  examine  la  fource 
ou  il  a  puife  fes  fentimens,  Tontrouvera  que  c'ell  dans  les  apo- 
logies que  les  Academiciens  eux  memes  ont  faites  pour  cacher 
le  fcepricifme  qui  leur  etoit  reproche  par  toutes  les  autres  fedes; 
ct  de  cette  maniere  on  pourroit  foutenir  que  les  Pyrrhoniens 
memes  n'etoient  point  fceptiques.  Qu'on  fe  reiTouviennefeule- 
ji\ent  que,  fuivant  le  raportde  Ciceron,  Arcefilaus,  fondateur  de 
la  nouveile  Academie,  nioit  que  Ton  fur  certain  de  fa  propre  ex- 
iilence.  Apres  un  trait  femblabie,  et  plufieurs  autres  qui  font 
raportes— on  lai/fe  au  ledleur  a  decider  du  caradlere  de  cette 
fedte  et  du  jugement  qu'en  porte  M.  Middleton.  Dijf.  fur  IJJ- 
7iipn  de  la  Religion y  de  la  Morale,  et  de  la  Politique j  Pre/,  p.  i  2. 

rx£v/e<.       'O  fjLS9   Tk  'APKiv\hx'^y  oy  tvj?   /xsVi;;  'Axadr/xiat?,  iT^iyordf* 
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gen,  or  the  author  cf  the  fragment  that  goes  un-^ 
der  his  narne,  feems  to  have  tranfcribed  the  opinion 
of  thoie  whom  Sextus  hints  at.  "  But  another  feft 
*'  of  philofophers  (fays  he)  was  called  the  Acade- 
''  mic^  becaufc  they  held  their  difputations  in  the 
*'  Academy.  Pyrrho  was  the  head  and  founder  of 
"  thele :  From  whom  they  were  called  Pyrrhoni- 
''  ans.  He  firft  of  all  brought  in  the  Ay.aT ocM^ioi^ 
*'  or  incomprehenfibility,  as  an  inftrument  to  en- 
"  able  them  to  difpute  on  both  fides  the  queftion, 
•^^  without  proving  qr  deciding  any  things." 

But  now  a. difficulty  arifes  which  will  require 
fome  explanation.  We  have  reprefcnted  the  Aca- 
demy as  entirely  fcepticd:  We  have  reprefented 
Socrates  as  a  Dogmatift  ;  and  yet  on  his  fole  au- 
thority, as  vre  are  affured  by  I'ully,  did  this  fed: 
hold  its  principles  oiknoivimg  nothing  and  difputing 
all  things.     The  true  folution  feems  to  be  this. 

I .  Socrates,  to  deter  his  hearers  from  all  fludies 
but  that  of  moi-ality,  was  perpetually  reprefenting 
the  obfcurity,  in  w^hich  jthey  lay  involved:  not 
only  afiirming  that  he  knew  nothing  of  them,  but 
that  nothing  could  be  known  ;  while,  in  morals, 

H-:pGt.  Pyrrh.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  Agellius,  too,  allures  us,  that- 
tlie  difuTcnce  between  the  two  iects  amounted  to  jutl:  nothing. 
Vetus  [lutcm  qiia^ftio  et  amultis  rciiptoribus  Gnecis  tra<rtata  eft, 
in  quid  et  quantum  Pjrrhomos  et  jhademicos  Philofophos  inter- 
fit.  Utrique  enim  >.K.Er]TIKOi.  l!pc>i1.;^oi,  a7ro^»;Vo;,  dicuntur, 
cjuoniam  utrique  nihil  affirmant,  nihilque  comprehendi  putant-  — 
difFerrs  tamen  inter  rere--^«/ei  maxime  propterea  exiilimati  funt. 
Jcizdcniict  quidem  ipium  iliud  nihil  poile  comprehendi,  quaf; 
ccmprehendunt,  et  nihil  pofie  decerni  quafi  decernunt:  Pyr- 
rhcnii  ne  id  quidem  ullo  pafto  videri  verum  dicunt,  quod  nihil 
eiTe  verum  videtur.  I.  ii.  c.  5. 

5  Uvl^unot  ItcATiQriCrav  (piXoo-o^oi^  Trjv  ax«]a»?;»^|'«fcv  uttoII^^v  <VT(oj-r^ 
On£.  PhilofoHHca.  rsciifi  'Akccgzli. 

^       ■'•■  he 
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he  was  ^  dogmatift,  as  appears  largely  byXenophon, 
and  the  Ief$  fabulous  parts  of  Plato.  But  Arcefilaus 
and  Carneades  took  him  at  his  word,  when  he  faid 
he  knew  nothings  and  extended  that  principle  of 
uncertainty  ad  omne  fcibile. 

2.  Again,  die  adverfaries,  with  whom  Socrates 
had  to  deal,  in  his  projed  of  difcrediting  natural 
knowledge,  and  recommending  the  ftudy  of  mo- 
rality, were  the  Sophists  properly  fo  called ;  a 
race  of  men,  who  by  their  eloquence  and  fal- 
lacies, had  long  kept  up  the  credit  of  phyfics, 
and  much  vitiated  the  purity  of  morals :  And 
Thefe  being  the  oracles  of  fcience  at  that  time 
in  Athens,  it  became  the  modefty  and  humility  of 
his  pretenfions,  to  attack  them  covertly,  and  ra- 
ther as  an  enquirer  than  a  teacher.  This  produ- 
ced the  way  of  difputing  by  interrogation ;  from 
the  inventor,  called  the  Socratic :  And  as  this 
could  not  be  carried  on  but  under  a  profeiTed  ad- 
miration of  their  wifdom,  and  acquiefcence  in  their 
decifions,  it  gave  birth  to  the  famous  Attic  Irony  ^. 
Hence  it  appears,  his  m.ethod  of  confuting  muft 
confift  in  turning  their  own  principles  and  concef- 
fions  againft  them,  and  advancing  nothing  of  his 
own. 

Now  Arcefilaus  and  Carneades  having,  as  we  fay, 
extravagantly  extended  the  Socratic  principle  of 
knowing  nothing  -,  eafily  miftook  this  other,  of  ad- 
'vancifig  nothing  of  his  own^  when  dilputing  v/ith  the 
Sophifts^  as  a  necefTary  confequence  of  the  form.er; 
and  fo  made  that  a  general  rule  for  their  fchool, 
which,  in  their  mailer,  was  only  an  occafional 
pradice. 

^  Socrates  autem  de  fe  ipfe  detrahcns  in  difputatione  ,  plus 
tribuebat  iis,  quos.volsbatrefeilere.  Jta  cum  aliud  diceret  at- 
que  fentiret,  libenter  uti  iblitus  efl  ea  dilTimulatione,  quam 
0r£ci  il^Q^iiai  vccant.  Aad.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 

On 
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On  thefe  two  miflaken  principles  was  the  New 
Academy  ereded.  Omnia  latere  in  occulto,  nee 
efTe  quidquam,  qaod  cerni  aut  intelligi  poflit :  qui- 
bus  de  caufis  nihil  oportere  neque  profiteri,  neque 
affirmare  quemquani,  neque  alTertione  appro- 
bare'. 

They  of  the  Old  Academy^,  who  came  firfl 
after  Socrates,    with    more  judgment,    declined 

'  Jcad.  %^.  lib.  i.  c.  12. 

^  Tully  ailures  us  that  thofe  of  the  Old  Academy  were  Dog- 
jnatifts,  ^trefi.  Acad.  lib.  i.  Nihil  enim  inter  Peripatetiqos 
€t  AcADEMiAM  illaiTi  VETEREM  difFcrebat ;  for  that  the  Peri- 
patetics were  dogmatifts  no  body  ever  doubted.  Yet  the  fame 
Tully,  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  book,  ranks  them  with 
the  fceptics,  Hanc  Academiam  novam  appellabant,  quas  milii 
vETUs  videtur;  for  fuch  certainly  was  the  Nen.v  Academy.  The 
way  of  reconciling  Cicero  to  himfelf  I  take  to  be  this :  Where 
he  fpeaks  of  the  conformity  between  the  Peripatetics  and  the 
Old  Acadeviy,  he  confxders  Plato  as  the  founder  of  the  Old  Aca- 
detny:  this  appears  from  the  following  words,  Academ.  1.  ii.  c. 
5.  Alter  [nempe  Plato]  quiareliquitperfedliffimam  difciplinam, 
Peripateticos  et  Academlcos,  nominibus  differentes,  re  congru- 
entes :  And  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  conformity  between  the 
Ne-vo  Academy  and  the  Old,  he  confiders  Socrates  as  the  foyad- 
er  of  the  Old  Academy.  For  the  Ne-uj^  as  we  here  fee,  cla^imed 
the  neareft  relation  to  their  mailer.  Thus  DeNat.  Dear.  1.  io 
c.  5.  he  fays,  Ut  hasc  in  philofophia  ratio  contra  omnia  dilTe- 
rendi,  nullamque  rem  aperte  judicandi,  profeila  a  Socrate,  re- 
peiita  ab  Anejtla,  confirmata  a  Cameade,  &c.  But  Tully,  it 
may  be  faid,  in  the  very  place  where  he  fpA;^ks  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  New  and  Old  Academy,  underftands 
Plato  as  the  founder  of  the  old :  Hanc  Academiam  novam 
aiipellant;  quse  mihi  vetns  videtur,  fi  quidem  Platonem  ex 
ilia  vetere  nuraeramus ;  cujus  in  libris  nihil  adfirmatur,  et 
in  utramque  partem  multa  difieruntur ;  de  omnibus  quairitur, 
nihil  certi  dicitur.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Plato  had  a 
twofold  character  :  and  is  to  be  confidered,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  the  Difciple  and  Eijiorian  of  Socrates ;  and  on  the  other,  as  the 
Bead  of  a  Scd  himfelf y  and  mafter  of  Xenocrates  and  Ariftotle, 
As  the  difciple,  he  ajfirms  noth'mg\  as  the  mafter,  he  is  a 
Dogmatiji.  Under  the  frf  charader  Socrates  and  he  are  the 
Ame  i  under  the  fecond,  they  are  very  different.  Tully  here 
ipeaks  of  him  under  the/r/?,  as  appears  from  what  he  fays  of 

their 
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their  mailer's  method  of  difputation  •,  eafily  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  adapted  to  the  occafion  :  and 
that  to  make  it  a  general  practice,  and  the  cha- 
raderiftic  of  their  fchool,  would  be  irrational  and 

him,  nihil  adfirmatur^  l^c.  Plato,  in  this  place,  therefore,  is 
the  fame  as  Socrates.  The  not  diflinguifhing  his  double  cha- 
racter, hath  occafioned  much  difpute  amongft  the  ancients  j  as 
the  not  obferving  thatTully  hath,  throughout  his  writings,  made 
that  diftindlion,  hath  much  embaraifed  the  moderns.  Diogenes 
Laertius  tells  us,  there  were  infinite  difputes  about  Plato's 
charafter ;  fome  holding  that  he  did  dogmatize,  others  that  he 

did  not,  'E'Uth  ot  'CToh.y^h  TCcc-i^  lr»,  x^  d  [a.iv  Qcco-iv  avTO¥  ^of[ixi>' 
^av,  ol  ^'  «.  Lib.  iii.  Seg.  51.     Sextus  Empiricus  fays  the  fame 

thing,    T-  n\druvst  ev^    ol  fjt,h  ^ofi/,oPiHccv  i^cccracv   iTjy    ot  o\  acTTOprjijucli'- 

xov.      He  then   tells   you,    fome  dillinguilhed   better.     Kalcc 

^i  Ti  ocfiAccrixov.  iv  /Xfcv  yelp  tok  yvfJCJCcrtKcU  (pearl  Xoyot;,  iv^cc  o  Z&;- 
xqecTn;  tl^a.yiTa.1  r,T(j\  'nru\tw'J  t^^k  nvccq  ^  a,y0vi^6y,iv'^  'm^oq  co(p\Td(;y 
yvf^'rurixov  ri  k)  dvoprj^AocliKCif  <puaiv  t;/e«y  a.tjro¥  ^ccfccxlri^tt'   ^of(^x1^■' 

T»i'(^  T  iciBTuy.  That  Tully  made  the  diftin<5lion,  delivered 
above,  we  fhall  now  fee,  In  the  Academic  queftions,  he 
fpeaks  of  him  as  the  dijcipk  and  hijiorian  of  Socrates ;  and,  un- 
der that  charader,  nihil  adfirmatur,  et  in  utramque  partem 
multa  differuntur,  do  omnibys  quaeritur,  nihil  certi  dicitur.  In 
his  Offices  he  fpeaks  of  him  as  different  from  Socrates,  and  the 
founder  of  a  fed :  and  that  he  is  a  Dogmatili,  and,  as  he  fays 
elfewhere,  reliquit  perfedliiTunam  difciplinam  Peripateticos  et 
Academicos  nominibus  differentes,  re  congruentes.  His  words 
to  his  fon  are :  Sed  tamen  noftra  [nempe  Academica]  leges 
non  multum  a  Peripateticis  difTidentia,  quoniam  utriqueetSo- 
cratici  et  Platonici  eife  volumus,  i.  e.  He  tells  his  fon,  that  he 
would  both  dogmatize  like  Plato,  and  fcepticize  like  Socrates. 
But  Gracvius  not  apprehending  this  double  charafter  of  Plato, 
would  change  Socratici  to  Stoici.  For,  fays  he,  qui  dicere 
poteft  fe  utrumque  effe  voluilTe  Platonicum  et  Socraticum ;  per- 
inde  eft  ac  fi  fcripfiifet  utrumque  fe  velle  effe  Peripateticum  et 
Ariftoteleum.  But  there  was  a  vaft  difference  between  Plato, 
founder  of  the  Academy,  and  Socrates ;  though  none  between 
Plato  the  difciple  and  hiftorian  of  Socrates,  and  Socrates. — 
The  fortune  of  this  note  has  been  very  fingular;  and  will  afford 
us  a  pleafant  pidlure  of  the  temper  and  genius  of  anfwerers  and 
th^ir  ways.  One  man  writing  fcmething  about  Flato  and 
the  ancients ;  and  reading  what  is  here  faid  of  Plato's  dog- 
•matiiing,  abufes    the  author  for  making  him  a  dogmatif : 

abfurd. 
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abfurd.  But  the  7niddle  and  nezv^  inflead  of  pro- 
fiting by  this  lage  condud  of  their  predeceffors, 
made  it  a  handle  to  extol  their  own  clofer  adhe- 
rence to  their  mailer ;  and  an  argument  that  they 
were  returned  to  his  true  principles,  from  which 
the  old  hsid  licentioufly  digrelTed.  A  pafTage  in  Tully 
will  juitify  thefe  obfervations  •,  and  thef".  obfer- 
vations  will  explain  that  paffage,  which,  I  prefame, 
without  them  would  not  be  thought  very  intelligible. 
Thus  the  Roman  Orator  exprefles  himfelf,  under  the 
charadier  of  his  fedt :  Primum,  inquam,  deprecor, 
ne  me,  tanquam  philofophum,  putetis  fcholam  vo- 
bis  aliquam.  explicaturum  :  quod  ne  in  ipfis  qui- 
dem  philofophis  magnopere  unquam  probavi : 
quando  enim  Socrates,  qui  pa^'cns  philofophis  jure  did 
potefty  quidquam  tale  fecit?  Eorum  erat  ifte  mos, 
qui  tum  Sophifts  nominabantur ;  quorum  e  nu- 
mero  primus  eft  aufus  Leontinus  Gorgias  in  con- 
ventu  pofcere  qu^fliionem,  id  eft,  jubere  dicere, 
qua  de  re  quis  vellet  audire.  Audax  negotium  \ 
dicerem  impudens,  nifi  hoc  inflitiitum  poflea  trajijla- 
tum  adphilofophos  nofiros  effet.  Sed  et  ilium,  quem 
nominavi,  et  ceteros  Sophiftas,  ut  e  Platone  intel- 
ligi  poteft,  lufos  videmus  a  Socrate.  Is  enim  per- 
cunttando  atque  interrogando  elicere  folebat  eorum 
opiniones,  quibulcum  diflerebat,  ut  ad  ea,  quse  ii 
refpondiflent,  fi  quid  videretur,  diceret :  Qui  mos 
cum  a  posterioribus  nqn  esset  retentus, 
Arcesilaus  eum  revocavit,  instituitque, 
ut  ii^  qui  fe  audire  vclhnt^  ncn  de  fe  quarerent^  fed 
ipji  dicerenty    quid  fentirent :  quod  cum  dixiffent^  ilk 

And  another  who  had  to  do,  I  don't  know  how,  with  Socrp^ 
tesy  and  the  moaemsj  and  reading  what  relates  to  Plato's 
fcepticifing,  is  as  plentiful,  in  his  ribaldry  and  ill  language, 
for  making  him  2.  fceptic  j  while  the  author  was,  all  the  time, 
giving  an  hiflorical  relation  of  what  others  made  ikira  ,•  and 
only  endeavoured  to  reconcile  their  various  accounts. 
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contra^.  Here  Cicero  has  gilded  the  falfe,  but 
artful  pretences  of  his  fe6t :  which  not  only  repre- 
fented  their  fcepticifm,  as  a  return  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Socrates ;  but  would  have  the  dogmatic 
fe6ls  of  philofophy,  againil  all  evidence  of  anti- 
quity, the  later  produd  of  that  race  of  Sophifts, 
with  whom  the  venerable  Athenian  had  to  do.  But 
the  Old  Academy^  we  may  be  fure,  thought  different- 
ly of  the  matter  :  LucuUus  fays  of  Arcefilaus, 
Nonne  cum  jam  philofophorum  difciplinas  gra- 
vifTimas  conftitiiTent,  turn  exortus  eft  ut  in  opti- 
ma Rep.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  qui  otium  pertur- 
baret,  fic  Arcefilaus,  qui  conffitutam  philofophiam 
everteret  ^. 

However  thefe  bold  pretenfions  of  refloring  the 
Socratic  fchool  to  its  integrity,  deluded  many  of 
the  ancients  ;  and  made  them,  as  particularly  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  to  rank  Socrates  in  the  number  of 
the  Sceptics. 

But  this  is  not  ftrange,  for  it  v/as  in  the  fafhion 
of  all  the  feds  to  pretend  relation  to  Socrates. 
Profeminatas  funt  familis  diffentientes,  et  multum 
disjundas  et  difpares,  cum  tamen  omnes  fe  philo- 
fophi  SocRATicos  et  dici  vellent  et  efTe  arbitra- 
rentur,  fays  Cicero.  And  again,  Fuerunt  etiam 
alia  genera  philofophorum  fere  qui  fe  omnes  So- 
t  RAT  I  cos  tH^t  dicebant :  Eretricorum,  Herillio- 
rum,  Megaricorum,  Pyrrhoneorum'' .  The  fame 
thing,  I  believe,  Apdeius^  meant  to  exprefs,  v/hen 
fpeaking  of  Socrates  he  fays, — cum  nu7tc  etiam  e^re- 
gii  Philofophi  fe5fam  ejus  fan^ijfimam  praoptent^  et 
fummo  heatitudinis  Jiudio  jurent  in  ipfms  nomen''. 

1  "De  Finr  Bon.  et  Mai,  ii.  c.  I. 
•^  Acad.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 
"  De  Qrat.  lib.  iii. 
o  Met  am..  1.  x. 

On 
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On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  Academics, 
(middle  and  new)  as  diilinguifhed  from  the  Plato* 
nifls,  were  mere  Sceptics  ;  and  fo,  like  the  Pyr- 
rhonians^  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  account. 

Thofe  therefore  which  remain,  are  the  PvtHA- 
GORic,  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  and 
the  Stoic  :  And  if  it  be  found  that  none  of  thefe 
four  renowned  fchools,  (the  Philosophic  Qua- 
ternion of  dogmatic  Theifts,)  did  believ^e,  tho' 
all  feduloufly  taught,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments,  the  reader,  perhaps, 
will  no  longer  difpute  the  conclufion,  that  it 

WAS    NOT    THE     REAL    OPINION    OF  ANY  GrECIAN 

sect  of  philosophy. 

I.  Pythagoras  comes  firil  under  our  infpec- 
tion.  He  is  faid  to  have  invented  the  name  long 
after  the  exiftence  of  his  profelTion  ;  and  was,  as 
v/e  may  fay,  the  middle  link  that  joined  together  the 
lawgivers  and  philofophers  •,  being  indeed  the  only 
Greek,  who  was  properly  and  truly  both  :  though, 
from  his  time,  and  in  conformity  to  his  pradice, 
not  only  thofe  of  his  own  fchool,  but  even  thole 
of  the  ether  three^  dealt  much  in  legiflation  :  In 
which,  his  fortune  was  like  that  of  Socrates,  who 
was  the  firft  and  laft  of  the  philofophers  that  con- 
fined himfelf  to  morals ;  though,  in  imitation  of 
his  condudl,  morals^  from  thence,  made  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  all  the  fubdivifions  of  his  fchool. 

In  the  fcience  of  legiflation,  Orpheus ^  for 
whom  he  had  the  highell:  reverence,  was  his  ma- 
iler; and  in  philofophy,  Pherecydes  Syrus^-. 

After  he  had  formed  his  character  on  two  fo 
different  models,  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  the 
fountain-head  of  fcience  \  where,  after  a  long  and 

P  JambllchusdcViia  V\ih.  C  151, 
S  Ja.  ib.  c.  1 84,  "^ 

painful 
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painful  initiation,  he  participated  of  all  the  myfte- 
ries  of  the  priefthood. 

He  had  now  fo  thoroughly  imbibed  the  fpirit  of 
legiflation,  that  he  not  only  pretended  his  laws 
were  infpired,  which  moft  other  law-givers  had 
done  ;  but  his  philosophy  likewife  '^ ;  which  no 
other  philofopher  had  the  confidence  to  do. 

This,  we  may  be  fure,  would  incline  him  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  double  doc- 
trine. "  He  divided  his  difciples  (fays  Origen) 
"  into  two  clafles,  the  one  he  called  the  Esote- 
*'  Ric,  the  other,  the  Exoteric  For  to  Thofe  he 
*'  intruded  the  more  perfed  and  fublime  dodlrines ; 
''  to  Thefey  the  more  vulgar  and  popular  ^'* 
And,  indeed,  he  was  fo  eminent  in  this  pradice, 
that  the  fecret  or  efoteric  do5irine  of  Pythagoras  be- 
came proverbial.  For  what  end  he  did  it,  Varro 
informs  us,  in  Sx..  Auftin,  where  he  fays,  that 
*'  Pythagoras  inftruded  his  auditors  in  the  fcience 
'-'•  of  legiflation  last  of  all,  when  they  were 
"  now  become  learned,  wife,  and  happy."  And 
on  what  fubjed,  appears  from  a  common  faying 
of  the  fed,  that  "  in  thofe  things  which  relate 
"  to  the  Gods,  all  was  not  to  be  revealed  to 
"  allV 

The  communities  he  gave  laws  to,  the  cities 
he  fet  free,  are  known  to  every  one.  And  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  his  legijlative  cha- 
ra^er^  He,  likewife,  in  conformity  to  general  pra- 
dice,  inflituted  mysteries  ;  in  which  was  taught, 
as  ufual,  "  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  Sojam- 
blichus  :   "  They  fay  too  he  taught  luflrations  and 

^  Jamlllchus  de  Vita  Pyth.  c.  i . 

ESC2TEPIK.0TS  iKaKiCiv.      To7<;    fjt,lt   yu^  ra    rtKni^tcx    jM.a6/;/xaI« 
WiTivs,  Tor?  ot  Tee  ^(l^iurifa.      Tragm,  di  Philof.  ':;i^i   h'Jay. 

2  ^'    IMTIA- 
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''  INITIATIONS,  in  which  were  delivered  the  most 
*'  EXACT  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  Gods.  They  fay 
"  farther  that  he  made  a  kind  of  union  between 
*'  divine  philofophy  and  religious  worjhip ;  having 
*^  learnt  fome  things  from  the  Orphic  rites  -,  fome, 
*'  from  the  ^Egyptian  priests  •,  fome,  from 
"  the  Cbaldeajis  and  Magi-,  and  fome  from  the 
"  INITIATIONS  celebrated  in  Eleusis,  Imhros^ 
"  Samothrace  and  Belos ;  or  wherever  elfe,  as 
"  amongil  the  Celts  and  Iberians""  Nay  fo 
much  did  his  legijlative  chara6ler  prevail  over  his 
philofophic^  that  he  brought  not  only  the  princi- 
ples'^ of  the  rnyfteries  mio  ^z  fchools^  but  likewife 
many  of  the  obfervances  -,  as  abilinence  from  Beans 
and  feveral  kinds  of  animals :  which  afterwards 
contributed  not  a  little  to  confound  the  fecret  doc- 
trines o{  xh.t  fchools  and  the  myfieries.  This  conformity 
v/as,  without  doubt,  the  reafon  v/hy  the  Crotoni- 
ates,  or  the  Metapontines  (for  in  this  authors  dif- 
fer^) turned  his  houfe  or  fcbool^  after  his  death,  in- 
to a  Temple  of  Ceres. 

Thus  the  fame  and  authority  of  Pythagoras  be- 
came unrivaled  over  all  Greece  and  Italy.  Herodotus 
calls  him,    the  moft  aiahcritative  of  philofophers  ^, 

^  — -  'Ap/t'Mfiy  ^E  ccvrZt  'tS\j  xa^xptA.^Cy  tC,  rac  7\.iyoi^.sva.c  TE- 
.AETAS,    tc»   AKriBEITATHN   LIAHl'iN    ATTIIN    [rwy  Bsu^)  t- 

ii.  BcCxTTiictv'  at  jet  uxhovict  ^zc^x  T^y  OP»I>iK.CN,  a  c\  'zycx.^cc  ru» 
AirinrmN  IEPEQN,  a  ^l  rsrapx  Xa'Ad'uiu't  y^  Mai-c^v,  d  ca  cra-fic 
T-;-:  TEAEIHI,  -n;;  ly  EAElSlNi  yr.oi/JvriC,   h  "If/.^^'^.'  r-.   kJ  Ta/*©- 

itj'r^;.  'iQx^lav  '    JaTTthh  de  Fit,  Fjth.  §  151. 

^  See  Book  11.  Seel.  4.  p.  146,  147. 

y  i)/,?^.   /,5frf/.   lib.  viii.   §  17.     P^jr/)^'.  ^6-  /?/.  PvM.   N*'  4. 

a  — OJ  Tw  cl(Kt*2T-'^ru  croi^tfjj  r;f&*7ofr.---lib.  iv.  '^  95.  lite- 
rally, not  of  the  kaji  authGrity  :  a  commoli  mode  of  cxprelTion  in 
the  ancient  languages.  So  Homer,  in  the  15th  Iliad,  calls 
Achilles,  ««  a'pay^aro.']^  'A_p/aiw^>  mt  the  ^':orjI  j'oWier  of  the 
Grceki ;  meauiug,  \>  e  know,  Uk  beji. 

Cicero 
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Cicero  fay  of  him :  Cum,  Superbo   regnante,  in 
Italiam  venifTet,    tenuit  Magnam  illam  Gr^eciam 

cum   HONORE    EX    DISCIPLINA,    //^/;2  ^//(J?;;^  AUCTO- 
RITATE  ^ 

And  this  was  no  tranfient  reputation :  it  de- 
icended  to  his  followers,  through  a  long  fuccef- 
Hon  ;  to  whom  the  cities  of  Italy  frequently  com- 

a  T^ufc.  Difp.  1.  i„  c.  16. — Honor e  refers  to  his  philofophk 
charadler  j  and  audoritate  to  his  kgijlati^oe.  The  common 
reading  is,  cum  honore  et  difciplina,  tum  etiam  audoritate. 
Dr.  B.  in  his  emendations  on  the  7ufc.  ^I'^ft.  favv  this  was 
faulty ;  but  not  refleftingon  the  complicated  charader  df  Pytha- 
goras, and,  perhaps  not  attending  to  Tully's  purpofe  (which 
was,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  his  philofophy,  but  of  the 
reputation  he  had  in  Magna  Grscia)  he  feems  not  to  have  hit 
Upon  the  true  reading.  He  objedls  to  Honore,  becaufe  the 
particles  cum  and  tum  require  a  greater  difference  in  the  things 
fpoken  of,  than  is  to  be  found  in  honos  and  auBoritas:  which 
reafoning  would  have  been  juil,  had  only  a  philofophk  charader^ 
or  only  a  legi/lati've,  been  the  lubjeft.  But  it  was  Tully's  plain 
meaning,  to  prefent  Pythagoras  under  both  thefe  views.  So 
that  hoffos,  which  is  the  proper  confequence  of  fucceeding 
in  the  firft ;  and  aucioritasj  of  fucceeding  in  the  latter ;  have 
all  the  real  difference  that  cum  and  tum  require  j  at  leaft  Plu- 
tarch thought  (0,  when  he  applied  words  of  the  very  fame 
import  to  the  Egyptian  foldiery  and  the  priejihood;  to  whom, 
like  the  legiflator  and  philofopher,  the  one  having  poijjer  and 
the  other  Wifdom,   auBoritas  and  honos  diftinftly  belong :— t» 

ftiv    i:   «vd>/ar,    T»  l\  %y.   aog'.av,     ^^<;  A  E  I  O  M  A  >e^  T  1  M  H  M 

s^ovl^.  De  Ifid.  6f  Ofir.  Another  objedion,  the  learned  cri- 
tic brings  againft  the  common  reading,  has  more  weight; 
which  is,  that  in  honore  et  difciplina^  two  words  are  joined 
together  as  very  fimilar  in  fenfe,  which  have  fcarce  any  affi- 
nity or  relation  to  one  another :  on  which  account  he  would 
read  More  et  difciplina.  But  this,  as  appears  from  what  has 
been  faid  above,  renders  the  v/hole  fentence  lame  and  imper- 
fedl :  I  would  venture  therefore  to  read,  (only  changing  a  fin- 
gle  letter)  tenuit  Magnam  illam  Graeciam  cum  honore  e  x  dif- 
ciplina, tum  etiam  au6loritate :  and  then  all  will  be  right, 
difciplina  XQ^QVung  equally  to  ho7wre  and  auBcritate^  as  implying 
both  his  philofophic  and  civil  inflitutions. 

Vol.  IL  K  mitted 
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mitted  the  adminiftration  of  their  affairs^  ^  where 
they  fo  well  eftabhfhed  their  authority,  that  St.  Je- 
rom  tells  us,  very  lafting  marks  of  it  were  remain- 
ing to  his  time :  Refpice  omnem  oram  Italian, 
quas  quondam  Magna  Grsecia  dicebatur ;  et  Py- 
thagorecrum  dogmatum  incifa  puhlicis  Uteris  ^era  cog- 
nofces  ^. 

But  there  are  two  circumftances,  that  muft  needs 
give  us  the  highell  idea  of  Pythagoras's  fame  in 
point  of  legiQation. 

1.  The  one  is,  that  almofb  every  lawgiver  of 
eminence,  for  fome  timthefore^  and  after^  as  well  as 
during  his  time^  was  numbered  amongft  his  difeiples : 
for  the  popular  opinion  v/as,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  purpofe  in  the  legiQating  way,  that  did  not 
come  from  Pythagoras. 

2.  The  other  is,  that  the  do6lrine  of  the  dif^ 
penfation  of  providence  by  a  Metempsychosis, 
or  tranfmigration  of  the  foul,  though  taught  in  all 
the  myfteries,  and  an  infeparable  part  of  a  future 
ftate  in  all  the  Religions  of  paganifm,  became,  in 
common    fpeech,  the  peculiar  doElrine  of  Pytha- 


goras. 


And  here  the  reader  w411  pardon  a  fhort  re- 
mark or  two,  not  a  little  illuftrating  the  point  we 
are  upon. 

There  is  not  a  more  extraordinary  book  in  all 
antiquity,  than  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ovid  ;■ 
w^hether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  form.  The 
fiihje^  appears,  prodigioufly  extravagant,  and  the 
compofition  irregular  and  abfurd  :  had  it  been  the 
produd  of  a  dark  age,    and  a  barbarous  writer, 

t^C~a  iTTi^iTreiv  rue   'sxi-ketc.     Porph.  de  Fit.  Pyth,  N°  54. 
c  CQnt.   Ruf.  lib.  ii. 
^  See  the  difcouifc  on  Zaleucus's  laws  B.  .11..   Se6l.  3. 

one 
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one  might  have  been  content  to  rank  it  in  the  clafs 
of  our  modern  Oriental  Tales ^  as  a  matter  of  no 
confequence.  But  when  we  confider  it  as  written 
when  Rome  v/as  in  its  meridian  of  knowledge  and 
pohtenefs  :  and  by  an  author,  whofe  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  tragic  writers,  had  informed  hini 
of  what  belonged  to  a  work  or  compofition, 
we  cannot  but  be  fhocked  at  fo  grotefque  an  af- 
femblage  of  things :  Unlefs  we  would  rather  dif- 
truft  our  modern  judgment,  and  conclude  the  de- 
formity to  be  only  in  appearance  :  And  this,  per- 
haps, we  iliall  find  to  be  the  cafe :  though  it 
mufl  be  owned,  the  common  opinion  feems  fup- 
ported  by  Quintilian,  the  moft  judicious  critic  of 
antiquity,  who  thus  fpeaks  of  our  author  and  his 
work :  Ut  Ovidius  lascivire  in  Metamorphojl 
folet,  quern  tamen  excufare  neceflitas  potell,  res 

DIVERSISSIMAS  IN  SPECIEM  UNIUS  CORPORIS  COL« 
LIGENTEM^ 

But  to  determine  with  certainty  in  this  matter, 
we  muft  confider  the  origin  of  the  ancient  fables 
in  general. 

There  are  two  opinions  concerning  it. 

L  The  Jirft  is  of  thofe  who  think  the  fables 
contrived,  by  the  ancient  fages,  for  repofitories  of 
their  myfterious  wifdom :  and,  confequently,  that 
they  are  no  lefs  than  natural^  morale  and  divine 
truths,  fantaftically  difguifed.  Greg.  Naz.  cha- 
radterifes  thefe  allegories  well,  where  he  calls  them 
monftrous  explanations,  without  principles  •,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  liable,  but  a  way  of  inter- 
pretation which,  if  indulged,  would  enable  you  to 
make  any  thing  out  of  any  thing ^.      But  what 

*  Injiit.  Orat.  lib.  iv.  c.  I.  fub.  iin, 
EiT  ETTjvoiic&w  Tfa'rc/ij  oiKhvr/ocT.yi^d\u.   i^  ticuitvuicloiy  x^  ruv  ifpq* 

«;^Vi3j  T«  fet<ri^G¥.     Crat.  iii. 
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mufl:  eternally  difcredit  the  pretenfe,  that  the  firfl 
Mythologifls,  were  allegorifts,  is,  that  if  they 
indeed  invented  thefe  fables  to  convey  under  them 
natural^  morale  and  divine  truttis,  they  muft  have 
been  wife  and  virtuous  men,  lovers  of  mankind, 
and  the  friends  of  fociety.  But  how  will  this  cha- 
rafler  agree  to  the  abominable  leudnefs,  injuftice, 
and  impiety  with  which  moft  of  thefe  popular  fables 
abound,  and  which  they  could  not  but  forefee 
would  (as  in  fa6l  they  did)  corrupt  all  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  moral  pradice.  For  both  thefe  rea- 
fons  therefore  we  muft  conclude  that  a  fyftem 
which  gives  us  nothing  for  the  morale  but  what, 
as  Greg.  Naz.  obferves,  is  uncertain,  groundlefs  and 
capricious;  or  for  the /^^/^,  but  what  is  abfurd  and 
obfcene  s,  muft  be  an  after  invention  employed  to 
ferve  a  purpofe.  However,  it  was  well  for  truth, 
that  none  of  thefe  ancient  allegorifts  did  better  \  that 
none  of  them  entered  upon  their  tafk  with  any  thing 
like  the  fpirit  of  our  Bacon  %  the  creative  power 
of  whofe  genius  fo  nearly  realized  thefe  fancies,  as 
fometimes  to  put  us  to  a  ftand,  whether  we 
ihould  not  prefer  the  riches  and  beauty  of  his 
imagination,  to  the  poor  and  meagre  truth  that  lies 
at  bottom. 

II.  The  other  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  fables, 
is  that  which  fuppofes  them  to  be  the  corruptions 
of  civil  hiftory  \  and  confequently,  as  having  their 
foundation  in  real  fads  ;  and  this  is  unqueftionably 
the  truth.  But  this  fyftem  did  not  find  fo  able 
an  expofitor  formerly  in  Pal^phatus^  as  the 
other  more  groundlefs  conceit  did  of  late  in  Ba- 
con. ,    It  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my  fub- 

lb. 

^  De  fapUntia  v^teruvi. 

jeft. 
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jecl,  to  fhew,  in  this  place,  which  of  the  fables 
arofe  from  the  ambiguity  of  words^  ill  translated  from 
fome  eaflern  language  -,  which  from  proper  names 
ill  underflood  •,  which,  from  the  high  figures  of  poe- 
try, well  invented  to  affed  more  barbarous  minds ; 
and  which,  from  the  polite  contrivances  offtatefmen^ 
to  tame  and  foften  favage  manners :  and  how  the 
univerfal paflon  of  admiration  procured  an  ealy 
admittance  into  the  mind,  for  all  thefe  various 
delufions. 

But  we  muft  not  omit,  that  the  followers  of 
this  better  opinion  are  divided  into  two  fadions; 
One  of  which  would  have  the  ancient  fables  the 
corruption  of  profane  hillory  only;  the  Other^ 
only  of  SACRED. 

This  Laft:  feems  unfupported  by  every  thing  but 
a  zeal  for  doing  honour  to  the  Bible :  For  by  what 
we  can  colledl  from  Pagan,  or  evenjewifli  writers, 
the  hiflory  of  the  Hebrews  was  lefs  celebrated  or 
known,  than  that  of  any  other  people  whofe  me- 
mory antiquity  hath  brought  down  to  us.  But, 
known  or  unknown,  it  is  fomewhat  hard,  methinks, 
that  Greece  muft  not  be  allowed  the  honour  of  pro- 
ducing one  fmgle  hero ;  but  all  muft  be  fetched 
from  Paleftine.  One  would  have  thought  the  ve- 
ry number  of  the  gentile  worthies,  and  the  fcarcity 
ofthejewifh,  might  have  induced  our  critics  to 
employ  fome  home-fpun  Pagans,  for  heroes  of  a  fe- 
condrate,  atleaft.  But  this,  it  feems,  would  look 
too  like  a  facrilegious  compromife.  So,  an  expe- 
dient is  contrived  toleifenthat  difparity  in  their  num- 
ber :  and  Mofes  alone  is  difcovered  to  be  Apollo, 
Pan,  Priapus,  Cecrops,  Minos,  Orpheus,  Am- 
phion,  Tirefias,  Janus,  Evander,  Romulus,  and 
about  fome  twenty  more  of  the  Pagan  Gods  and 
Heroes.     So  fays  the   learned   and  judicious  Mr. 

K  3  Huet^: 
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'^ut\}  :  who,  not  content  to  feize,  as  lawful  prize, 
all  he  meets  within  the  wafte  of  fabulous  times, 
makes  cruel  inroads  into  the  cultivated  ages  of 
hiftory,  and  will  fcarce  allow  Rome  its  own 
founder  K 

Nay,  fo  jealous  are  they  of  this  fairy  honour 
paid  to  fcripture^  that  I  have  met  with  thofe  who 
thought  the  bible  much  difparaged,  to  fuppofe  any 
other  origin  of  human  facrifices  than  the  command 
to  Abraham,  to  offer  up  his  fon.  The  contend- 
ing for  fo  extraordinary  an  honour  is  not  unlike 
that  of  certain  grammarians^  who,  out  of  due  re- 
gard to  the  glory  of  former  times,  will  not  allow 
either  the  great  or  fmall-pox  to  be  of  modern 
grov/th,  but  vindicate  thofe  fpecial  bleflings  to 
this  highly  favoured  antiquity. 

The  other  party  then,  who  efteem  the  fables^  a 
corruption  of  Pagan  hiftory,  appear  in  general  to 
be  right.  But  the  misfortune  is,  the  fpirit  of  fyf- 
tem  feems  to  poiTefs  thefs  likewife,  while  they  al- 
low nothing  to  Jewilh  hiftory :  For  that  reafon- 
ing,  w^hich  makes  them  give  the  Egyptian  and 
Phenician  a  Ihare  with  the  Grecian,  ftiould  confe-= 
quentially  have  difpofed  them  to  admit  the  Jewifh 
into  partnerfliip  -,  though  it  might  perhaps  con- 
tribute leaft  to  the  common  ftock.  And  he  that  does 
not  fee  ^  that  Philem.on  and  Baucis  is  taken  from  the 
Hory  of  Lot,  muft  be  very  blind  :  Though  he  "^  that 

»  Demoiiftratio  'Enja'itgelica, 

^  Si  fidem  fequimur  hiftoria?,  fabulofa  pleraque  de  eo  [Ro.- 
jiiulo]  narrari.    Frop.  iv.  c.  9.  §  8. 

-  1  La  fable  de  Philemon  et  de  Baucis  —  les  perfonages  font 
-jnconnus,  et  j'eD  ai  rien  d'intereffant  a'  en  dire:  car  de  penfer 
avec  Mr.  Huet,  qu'elle  nous  cache  Thiftoire  d?s  Anges  qui  al- 
lerent  viiiter  Abraham,  c'eft  une  de  ces  imaginations  hazardees 
dans  lefqueiles  ce  favant  prelat,  ^c.  Banier  les  Met  am.  dO'vid. 
cxplic.  desfi-ihles  7,  8,  9,  &  10.  lib.  viii. 

«"  See  La-vaur,  one  of  the  beft  and  lateH  fupporters  of  this 
ifyilem,  in  his  hijioire  de  lafahle  conferie  a'vec  Hijhire  Sainte.—- 

—  can 
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ican  difcover  the  expedition  of  the  Ifraehtes  from 
Egypt  to  Palefline,  in  the  fable  of  the  Argonauts,  has 
certainly  the  gift  of  fecond-fight. 

Laftly,  as  it  is  the  fault  of  thefe  to  allow 
nothing  to  Jewifh  hiftory,  fo  it  is  the  fault  of 
both  to  allow  nothing  tq  the  fyilem  oi  the  all  ego - 
rifts  :  for  tho'  without  all  quellion  the  main  body 
of  the  ancient  fables  is  the  corruption  of  civil 
hiftory,  yet  it  is  as  certain  that  fome  few,  efpecially 
of  the  later  of  them  were  invented  to  convey,  phyft- 
cal  and  moral  truths. 

Such  was  the  original  Q{x}[vtfahks  in  general : 
But  we  muft  be  a  little  more  explicite  concerning 
that  fpecies  of  them  called  the  Metamorpho- 
sis. 

The  metempfychcjis  was  the  method,  the  religious 
ancients  employed  to  explain  the  ways  of  provi- 
dence; which,  as  they  were  feen  to  be  unequal 
here^  were  fuppofed  to  be  fet  right  hereafter.  But 
this  inequality  was  never  thought  fo  great,  as  to 
leave  no  foot-fteps  of  a  fuperintendency  :  For  the 
people  of  old  argued  thus:  If  there  was  no  inequa- 
lity, nothing  would  want  to  he  fet  right ;  and  if 
there  was  nothing  hut  inequality,  there  v;ould  be 
no  one  to  fet  it  right.  So  that  a  regular  providence, 
and  no7ie  at  all^  equally  deftroyed  their  foundation 
di  a  future  ft  ate. 

It  being  then  believed,  that  a  providence  was 
adminiftred,  though  not  with  equal  vigour,  both 
here  and  hereafter  \  it  was  natural  for  them  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  mode  of  it  might  be  the  fame  through- 
out. And  as  the  way  of  punifhing,  in  a  different  ftate, 

Ainfi  certe  fable  eft  toute  compofie  des  traditions  que  les  Cha- 
naneens  ou  Pheniciens  avoient  repandues  dans  leurs  voyages. 
On  y  voir  des  traits  deiigurez  par  ces  traditions,  mais  cer- 
TAiNMENT  pris  dc  Thiftoire  des  Ifraelites  fous  Moyfe  et  fous 
Jofue.   Cap,  J  a  [on  et  les  Argonauts — a  la  fin. 

K  4  was 
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was  by  a  tranfmigratton  of  the  foul  \  fo  in  this^  it 
was  by  a  transformation  of  the  body :  The  thing  be- 
ing the  fame,  v/ith  only  a  little  difference  of  cere- 
mony in  the  tranfadiion  :  the  foul  in  the  firfl  cafe 
going  to  the  body  -,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  body  to 
the  foul :  This  being  called  the  metamorphof.s  \  and 
that  the  metempfychojts.     Thus,  each  made  a  part  of 
the  popular  notion  of  providence.     And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  wherever  the  do6lrine  of  tranfmigra- 
tion  was  received,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  tim.es, 
there  the  belief  of  transformation  hath  prevailed 
like  wife "",     It  is  true,  that  in  fupport  of  the  firft 
part  of  this  fuperflition,  Reafon  only  fuffer'd ;  in 
lupport  of  the  latter,  the  Senfes  too  were  violated. 
But  minds  grofsly   paflioned  never  v/ant  attelled 
fa6b    to    fupport    their    extravagancies.      What 
principally  contributed  to  fix  their  belief  of  the 
metamorphcfts  was,    in   my    opinion,    the   ftrong 
and  difordered  imagination  of  a  raehncholy  habit , 
more   than   any   other  producing    rehgious   fear, 
and  moil  affedled  by  it  when  produced.     There 
was  a  comm.on  diftemper,  arifmg  from  this  ha- 
bit^ well  known  to  the  Greek  phyficians  by  the 
name  of  the  lycanthropy  \  where  the  patient  fancied 
himfelf  turned  into  a  wolf,  or  other  favage  animal. 
Why  the  difordered  imagination  fhould  take  this  ply, 
is  not  hard  to  conceive,  if  we  reflect  that  the  metem- 
ffychofis  made  part  of  the  popular  do6lrine  of  provi- 
dence ;  and  that  a  metamorphofis  was,  as  we  have  faid, 
the  fame  miode  of  punifhmxnt,  differing  only  in  time 
and"  ceremony.     For  the   religious  belief  we  m.ay 
be  aflured,  would  work  Urongly  on  a  difeafed  fan- 
cy, racked  by  a  confcioufnefs  of  crimes,  to  which 

"  The  modern  eaftern  tales  are  full  of  metamorphofes  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  thofe  people,  before  they  embraced  maho- 
inetaRifm,  were  pagans  and  believers  of  the  metemp/ychofis. 

that 
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that  hah'tt  is  naturally  obnoxious  •,  and,  as  it  did 
in  the  cafe  of  Nebuchadnezzar  °,  make  the  patient; 
conclude  himfelf  the  objed  of  divine  juftice.  And 
that  the  vulgar   fuperftition   generally  gives  the 
bias  to  the  carreer  qf  a  diftempered    mind,    we 
have  a  familiar  inftance.     No  people  upon  earth 
are  more  fubje6t  to  atrahilaire  dilbrders  than  the 
Englilh  :    Now  while  the  tales  of  magicians,  and 
their  transformations  were   believed,  nothing  was 
more  fymptomatic   in  this   diftemper,    than  fuch 
fancied    changes    by    the    power    of    witchcraft. 
But  fince  thefe  fables  loft  their  terror,  very  ditfe- 
rent  whimfies,  we  find,  have  pofiefled  our  melan- 
cholic people. 

Thefe  fickly  imaginations  therefore,  proceeding 
from  the  imprefTions  of  the  religious  notion  of  the 
metamorphofis,    would   in  their   turn    add  great 
credit  to  it;  and  then  any  trifle  would  keep  it 
up;  even  an  equivocal  appellation ;  which,  I  don't 
doubt,  hath  given  birth  to  many  a  fable  ;  though 
to   many  more,  it  hath  ferved  only  for  an  afcer- 
ernbellilhment.     But  it    is  remarkable,    that   fa- 
bulous antiquity  itfelf  afTifts  us  to  deted:  its  own 
impoftures.     For  altho',  it  generally  reprefents  the 
punifhments  for  impiety,  as  actual  transformations ; 
yet,  in  the  fam.ous  ftory  of  the  daughters  of  Prce- 
tus,    it  has  honeftly  told  us  the  cafe  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  deep  melancholy^    inflicled   by  Juno, 
which  made  xh.t'iXi  fancy  themleives  turned  into  hei- 
fers ;  fo  the  poet. 

"  Proetides  implerunt  falsi s  mugitibus  agros. 

°  Daniers  prediSiion  of  this  monarch's  diigrace,  evidently 
fliews  it  to  have  been  the  efFedt  of  divine  vengeance ;  yet  the 
account  of  the  circumftances  of  his  puniOiment,  feems  to  fiiew, 
that  it  was  infiided  by  common  and  natural  means. 

and 
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and  o-f  this,  Melampus  cured  them  by  a  courfe  of 
phyfic  P. 

Thus  the  met  amor phofis  arofe  from  the  dodlrine 
of  the  metempfychofis ;  and  was,  indeed,  a  mode  of 
it;  and,  of  courfe,  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the 
Pagan  theology  '^  \  So  that  we  are  not  to  wonder 
if  feveral  grave  writers  made  coUedions  of  them  , 
as  Nicander,  Boeus,  CalHfthenes,  Dorotheus, 
Theodorus,  Parthenius,  and  Adrian  the  fophift. 
Of  what  kind  thefe  colledtions  were,  we  may  fee 
by  that  of  Antonius  LiberaUs,  who  tranfcribed 
from  them  :  Thence  too  Ovid  gathered  his  materi- 
als ;  and  formed  them  into  a  poem  on  the  molt 
fublime  and  regular  plan,  a  popular  history  of 
providence;  carried  down  in  as  methodical  a 
manner  as  the  graces  of  poetry  would  allow,  from 
the  creation  to  his  own  times,  through  the  Egyp- 
tian, Phenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  hifto- 
ries :  And  this  the  elegant  Paterculus  feems  to 
intimate,  in  the  character  he  gives  of  the  poet 
and  his  work  ^ 


P  Proetldes,  Proeti,  et  StenobcEse,  five  Antiopae  fecund um  Ho- 
nerum,  filiae  fuerunt,  Lyfippe.  Ipponoe,  CyrianafTa.  Has;  fe 
cum  praEtuliffent  Junoni  in  pulchritudine  j  vel,  ut  quidam  vo^ 
lunt,  cum  efient  antiftites,  aufas  funt  vefti  ejus  aurum  detra^lum 
in  ufum  fuum  convertere  :  ilia  irata  hunc  furorem  earum  im- 
mifit  mentibus;  ut  putantes  fe  vaccas  in  faltus  abirent,  et 
plerumque  mugirent,  et  timerent  aratra  -,  quas  Melampus,  Amy- 
thaonis  iilius,  padla  mercede  ut  Cyrianaflam  uxorem  cum  parte 
regni  acciperet,  placata  Junone,  infefto  fonte,  ubi  folitse  erant 
bibere,  purgavit  et  in  priflinum  fenfum  reduxit.  Servius  in  Bu- 
coL  Virgilii  vi.  ^  48. 

s  It  plainly  appears  to  have  been  in  general  credit  by  it's 
making  the  foundation  of  the  following  epigram,  one  of  the 
fineft  in  antiquity. 

'  Nafo  perfeftiffimi  in  forma  operis  fui.  HI/?,  Rom.  1.  ii. 
c.  36. 

Now 
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Now  the  proper  introduftion,  as  well  as  founda- 
don  and  fupport,  of  this  kind  of  hiftory  is  a  the- 
isTicAL  cosMOGENY.  Accordingly,  we  find  our 
poet  introduceth  it  with  fuch  a  one.  And  this  like- 
wife  in  imitation  of  his  Grecian  Originals.  Theo- 
pompus,  by  the  account  Servius  gives  of  him, 
leems  to  have  compofed  fuch  aHilloiy,  fo  prefaced; 
but  on  a  more  ingenious  plan.  He  feigns  that  fome 
of  Midas's  fhcpherds  took  the  God  Silenus  afleep, 
after  a  debauch  •,  and  brought  him  bound  to  their 
mafter.  When  he  came  into  the  Prefence,  his  chains 
fell  from  him  of  their  ov/n  accord  ;  and  he  anfwer- 
ed  to  what  was  required  of  him,  concerning  nature 
and  ANTIQUITY ^  From  hence,  (as  Servius  re- 
marks) Virgil  took  the  hint  of  his  Silenus  :  the 
fubjedl  of  whofe  fong,  in  that  eclogue,  is  fo  exad: 
an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  metamorphosis, 
that  it  is  worth  confidering. 

"  Namque  canebat  uti  magnum  per  inane  coa6la 
*'  Semina  &-c. 

' "  et  ipfe  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbis . 

*'  Hinc  lapides  Pyrrhas  jados,  Saturnia  regna, 
''  Caucafiafque  refert  volucres,   furtumque  Pro- 

"  methei— 
*'  Turn  Phaetontiadas  mufco  circumdat  amarss 

"  Corticis 

*'  Quid  loquar  aut  Scyllam  Nifi,  quam  fama  fe- 

"  cuta  eft, 
"  Candida  fuccindam  latrantibus  inguina  mon- 

"  ftris, 
*'  Dulichias  vexalTe  rates  — • 

s  Sane  hoc  de  Sileno  non  dicitur  fi^lum  a  Virgilio,  fed  a 
Theopompo  tranflatum.  Is  enim  apprehenrnm  Silenum  a  Mida; 
regis  paftoribus,  dicit  crapula  madentem,  et  ex  ea  foporatum ; 
illos  dolo  adgreflbs  dormientem  vinxifTe  j  poftea  vinculis  fponte 
labentibus  liberatum  de  rebus  naturalieus  et  antiquis  Midae 
interroganti  refpondiiTe,     Serv.  ad  Echg,  vi.  ;^  1 3 . 

Vol.  IL  K  6  « Aut 
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"  Aut  ut  mutatos  Terei  narraverit  artus  :  &c. 
Here  we  have  ihtformation  of  the  wcrld^  the  golden 
age,  and  the  original  and  renovation  of  man  \  toge- 
ther withthofe  ancient  fables  which  taught  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Gods,  and  their  punifhment  of 
impiety,  by  the  change  of  humian,  into  brutal  and 
vegetable  forms.  It  is  evident  from  hence,  that 
both  the  latin  poets  drew  from  one  fource  •,  and 
particularly  from  Theopompus:  whom  Virgil  hath 
epitomifed ;  and  Ovid  paraphrafed.  And  if  the 
Latter  negleded  to  borrow  a  great  beauty  from 
him,  to  adorn  his  own  poem.i  the  Other,  (which 
is  much  more  furprifmg)  by  deviating  from  his  ori- 
ginal, in  one  miaterial  circumilance,  hath  commit- 
ted a  very  grofs  blunder.  Ovid  in  not  laying  the 
fcene  of  his  Hiftory  in  the  adventure  of  Midas's 
Ihepherds  -,  and  fo  making  Silenus  the  Narrator 
throughout,  hath  let  flip  the  advantage  of  giving 
his  facred  Hiftory  the  fan<5lion  of  a  divine  Speaker, 
and,  by  that  means,  of  tying  the  whole  compofition 
together  in  the  mofl  natural  and  artful  manner. 
But  then  Virgil,  either  in  fondnefs  to  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Epicurus,  or  in  compUment  to  Varus,  who 
was  of  that  School,  inftead  of  miaking  his  Cofmo- 
geny  theiftical^  (as  without  doubt  Theopompus  did, 
and,  we  fee,  Ovid  hath  done)  from  whence  the  po- 
pular hiftory  of  Providence  naturally  followed, 
toth  made  it  the  product  of  blind  Atoms  ^ 

"  per  inane  coadla 

"  Semina, 

from  v/hence  nothing  naturally  follows,  but  Fate  or 
Fortune,  And  yet  he  talks  like  o,  Theift,  (indeed, 
becaufe  he  talks  after  Theifts)  of  the  renovation  of 
Man,  the  golden  Age,  and  the  punifhment  of  Pro- 
metheus. Servius  feems  to  have  had  fome  obfcure 
glimpfe  of  this  abfwrcjity,  as  appears  from  his  em- 
I  barras 
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barras  to  account  for  the  connection  between  the 
Epicurean  origme  of  the  world,  and  the  religious  fa- 
hies  which  follow.  In  his  note  on  the  words  hinc 
lapides  Pyrrh^  jaElos^  he  fays, — *'  quasftio  eft  hoc 
loco  :  nam,  reliclis  prudentibus  rebus  de  mundi 
origine,  fubito  ad  fabulas  tranfitum  fecit.  Sed  di- 
cimus,  aut  exprimere  eum  voluilTe  fe6lam  Epi- 
"  cuream,  quce  rebus  feriis  femper  inferit  voluptates : 
"  aut  fabulis  plenis  admirationis  puerorum  corda 
*'  mulceri." — However  in  other  refpeds  the  eclogue 
is  full  of  beauties. 

But  to  return  to  Ovid.  Although  to  adorn  and 
enliven  his  poem,  he  hath  followed  the  bent  of  his 
difpofition,  in  filling  itwidi  the  love-ftories  of  the 
Gods,  which,  too,  their  traditions  had  made  facred; 
yet  he  always  keeps  his  end  in  view,  by  taking  fre- 
quei.t  occafion  to  remind  his  reader,  that  thofe 
punifnments  were  inflidied  by  the  Gods  for  impiety. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  ufual  ftrain  of  the 
writers  of  metamorphoses.  As  long  as  they  pre- 
ferred their  piety  to  the  Gods^  they  were  happy  \  beino- 
the  conftant  prologue  to  a  tragic  ftory.  So  that, 
what  Palasphatus  fays  of  the  maythologic  poets  in  ge- 
neral may  with  a  peculiar  juftnefs  be  applied  to  Ovid : 
"The  poets  (fays  he)  contrived  fables  of  this  kind  to  im- 
prefs  on  their  hearers  a  reverence  for  the  Gods  \ 

But  this  was  not  all.  Ovid  jealous,  as  it  were, 
of  the  fecret  dignity  of  his  Work,  hath  taken  care, 
towards  the  conclufion,  to  give  the  intelligent  rea- 
der the  mafter-key  to  his  meaning.  We  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  though  the  metempfychofis  was  univer- 
fally  taught  and  believed  long  before  the  time  of 
Pythagoras;  yet  the  greatnefs  of  his  reputation, 

^  "A%^t  ^  Hv  Sis?  It^i^cjv,  dCvalix.'JVEi;  ^<rciv.      Ant.  Liheralis  Met, 
c,  xi. 

If-'O  V^^1^&.'<7U'  f/s  TO  ^iToy,     Dc  incred.  Hiji.  c.  3. 
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and  another  caufe,  we  fhall  come  to  prefently,  made 
it  afterwards  to  be  reckoned  amongft  his  peculiar 
dodrines.  Now  Ovid,  by  a  contrivance,  v/hich  for 
its  juilnefs  and  beauty  may  be  compared  with  any 
thing  in  antiquity,  feizes  thiscircumftance  to  inilru6t 
his  reader  in  thefe  two  important  points :  i .  That  his 
poem  is  a  popular  hijiory  of  Providence :  And  2.  That 
the  Metempfychofts  was  the  original  of  the  Metamor- 
phofis.  For  in  the  conclufion  of  his  book,  he  in- 
troduceth  Pythagoras,  teaching  and  explaining  the 
tranfmigration  of  things  to  the  people  of  Crotona. 
This  was  ending  his  Work  in  that  jufl  philofophic 
manner,  which  the  elegance  of  pure  and  ancient  wit 
required. 

The  Abbe  Banier  not  entering  into  this  beauti- 
ful contrivance,  is  at  a  lofs''  to  account  for  Ovid's 
bringing  in  Pythagoras  fo  much  out  of  courfe. 
The  beil  reafon  he  can  alhgn,  is  that  the  poet 
having  finilhed  the  hiftorical  metamorphofis,  goes 
on  to  the  natural ;  which  Pythagoras  is  made  to 
deliver  to  the  Crotoniates.  But  this  is  not  fad,  but 
hypothecs  :  The  poet  had  not  finifhed  the  hiftorical 
metamorphofis :  For  having  gone  through  the  epi- 
fode  of  the  natural  change  of  things^  he  re-afTumes 
the  proper  fubje6t  of  his  work,  the  hiftorical^  or  mo- 
ral, metamorphofis^  through  the  remaining  part  of 
the  laft  book  ;  which  ends  with  the  change  of  Cas- 
far  into  a  comet.  Had  not  Ovid,  therefore  intro- 
duced Pythagoras  for  the  purpofe  here  affigned,  we 
fhould  hardly  have  found  him  in  this  place  ;  but  in 
the  Greek  divifion^  to  which  he  properly  belonged. 
"Where  the  famous  circumflance  of  his  golden  thigh, 
and  the  exhibition  of  it  at  the  Olympic  games,  would 
have  afforded  the  nobleft  and  moil  entertaining  ad- 
venture in  the  whole  poem. 

•^  Met,  de  Ovid,  ^  dss  Efcpl.  Hiji,  torn.  iii. 

What 
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What  hath  been  faid,  I  fuppofe,  will  tend  to 
give  us  a  different  and  higher  notion  of  this  extra- 
ordinary WORK  •,  and  lefien  our  furprize  at  the  au- 
thor's prelumption,  in  fo  confidently  predifling 
immortality  to  his  performance. 

*'  Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis, 
''  Nee  poterit  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolere  vetuilas. 

To  proceed  with  our  fubjed.  From  what  hath 
been  faid  of  Pythagoras's  charader,  it  appears, 
that  he  taught  feveral  dodrines  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve ;  and  cultivated  opinions  merely  on  account 
of  their  utility.  And  we  have  the  exprefs  teili- 
mony  of  Timasus  Locrus,  that,  in  the  number 
of  tbefe  latter^  was  the  popular  do6trine  of  the  fne- 
tempfychofts.  This  very  ancient  Pythagorean,  af- 
ter having  faid  y,  that  propagating  the  dodrine  of 
a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  fociety,  goes  on  in  this  manner :  ''  For 
''  as  we  fometimes  cure  the  body  with  unwhole- 
*'  fome  remedies,  when  fuch  as  are  moft  whole- 
"  fome  have  no  effed  ;  fo  we  reflrain  thofe 
*<  minds  hy  falje  relations,  which  will  not  be  per- 
*'  fuaded  by  the  truth  :  There  is  a  neceffity  there- 
*'  fore  of  inflilling  the  dread  of  thofe  foreign" 
*'  TORMENTS.  As  that  the  foul  fhifts  and  chan- 
'*  ges  its  habitation  -,  that  the  coward  is  ignomi- 
**  nioufly  thruH  into  the  body  of  a  woman ;  the 
*'  murderer  imprifoned  within  the  furr  of  a  fa-- 
**  vage ;  the  lafcivious  condemned  to  invigorate  a 
*'  boar  or  fow  -,  the  vain  and  inconilant  changed 
*'  into  birds ;  and  the  ilothful  and  ignorant  into 
"  fiihes.  The  difpenfation  of  all  thefe  things  is 
''  committed  in  the  fecond  period,  to  Nemefis  the 
"  avenger  j  together  with  the  infernal  furies,  her 

y  See  the  firft  fedtion  of  this  book, 

"  airefibrs. 
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"  aflelTors,  the  inlpedors  of  human  adtions ;  to 
««  whom  God,  the  fovereign  Lord  of  all  things, 
"  hath  committed  the  government  of  the  world, 
«'  replenilhed  with  Gods  and  Men,  and  other  ani- 
*'  mals ;  all  which  were  formed  after  the  perfect 
*'  model  of  the  eternal  and  intelledbual  ideas'^." 

Tim^us's  teftimony  is  precife ;  and,  as  this  no- 
tion of  the  metempfychofts  was  an  infeparable  part  of 
the  dodlrine  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments,  if  the  Pythagoreans  difbelieved  the  one^ 
they  muft  neceflarily  reject  the  other. 

But,  here  it  may  be  proper  to  explain,  and  inforce 
a  dijim£iicn^  which  by  being  totally  overlooked, 
hath  much  embaraffed  the  whole  matter. 

The  dodrine  of  the  metempfycbojis^  as  it  ligni- 
fied  a  moral  dejignation  of  providence^  came  origi- 
nally from  Egypty  and  was,  as  v/e  have  faid,  be- 
lieved by  all  mankind.  But  Pythagoras,  who 
had  it,  with  the  reft  of  the  worlds  from  thence, 
gave  it  a  new  modification,  and  taught,  "  that  the 
*'  fuccelTive  tranfition  of  the  foul  into  other  bo- 
*'  dies,  was  phyfical,  necefiary,  and  exclufive  of 
*'  all  moral  confiderations  whatever."  This  is 
what  Diogenes  Laertius  means,  when  he  tells  us 
"  That  Pythagoras  was  reported  to  be  the  first 
«'  who  taught  the  migration  of  the  foul,  from  one 

ayvjlat  dhot^sa-i'  XByoiClo  ^''  dia.fza,ia;q  y^  TIMi2PTAl  HE  NAT, 
<y?  (jLiliv^voi^svciv    rav  ■v^y%»",  r&iv  (Av  oit^o^r,  Iq  yju/uiyJot,  ax.xyiat  luro^' 

Piafvaiv  ^  I?    avuJv  v    xdvem   fAc^^a?*    x^(puv  ^\   t^  fAilia^u;',    i;   'cPir,- 

Tuv  evvG^uv  ioicc'j'  d'sravlct,  cs  IxvTa.  Iv  owj.spoc  tst^iodu)  a.  'Nif/^O'ic 
'cw^Ufc^iVEf  crujj  ^a.ifjLoa-1  'nJcx,\a^vuloi<;  ^ovi(nq  ret  "^^K  ?7ro7rIatj  tw* 
avS^WTrivoiv'  oi;  o  ttrocvluv  tx,yitJiu)v  S=o?  l'7rsrpi-^s  ciolzyio-iv  icoa^cj, 
cv^A.itcTT'Kr.Puyiivu  EX.  ^iccv  rs  x^  dvO^QJTTciJV,  Tuv  T£  d,7^7'.j:v  ^cjuv'  oa-x 
^soxuiii£friioci,  'stot'  ilaovcc  rx'J  d^iTscv  il^i'^  dtaviu  yl  vor^a^  De 
Anima  Mundij  fub  fin. 

"  body 


ilQ 
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'  body  to  another,  by  a  physical  necessity '." 
The  doctrine  v/as,  indeed,  peculiarly  his^  and  in 
the  number  of  the  efcterics^  deUvcred  in  his  fchool, 
to  be  beheved  ^ ;  and  perhaps,  was  what  contri- 
buted more  than  any  thing  befides,  to  make  the  po- 
pular notion  of  the  mctcmpfychofts^  in  the  fenfe  of  a 
moral  dcfignation^  to  be  eiteemed  His  •,  though  it 
was  indeed  common  to  all ;  and  delivered  by  him, 
as  appears  from  Timceus,  amongll  the  exoteric 
do6i:rines,  whole  end  v/as  utility,  and  not  truth. 

How  deftrudlive  this  v^'oipcr pythagoric  notion  of 
the  melempfycbq/Is  was  to  the  doflrine  of  a  future 
ftate  of  rewards  and  puniihments,  Ovid,  who  well 
underftood  the  fecret  of  the  diftin5iicn^  evidently 
perceived,  v/here  he  makes  Pythagoras,  in  deh- 
vering  the  efoteric  doclrine  of  his  fchool  to  the 
Crotoniates,  reje6l  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
puniihments,  on  the  very  principle  of  bis  own  me- 
tempfychofis^  tho'  the  general  meternpfychofts  was  an  in- 
feparabie  and  eflential  part  of  that  ftate  : 

O  genus  attonitum  gelidcc  formidine  mortis. 
Quid  Styga,  quidtenebras,  etnominavanatimetis, 
Materiem  vatum,  falfique  piacula  mundi  ? 
Corpora,  live  rogus  fiamma,  feu  tabe  vetuftas 
Abftulerit,  mala  pofTe  pati  non  ulla  putetis. 
Morte  carent  animss :   SEMPERque  priore  reli6la 
Sede,  novisdomibus^  habitant vivuntque  receptee. 

*  TLcuTov  Oi  (pxcri  TQvrov  aTToQr.vca  rrjv  -^v^AiV  KTKAON  AXArKHS 
AMEIEOYXAN,    «>.>,oIe  a^^CK  EvrVcrGai  fwoK.      L.  viii.    §   14. 

^  Seneca  fpeaking  of  the  proper  pythagoric  dodrine  of  the 
metempfychofis  makes  it  as  phyfically  necefTaiy  as  the  re- 
volution of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Non  credis  animas  in  alia 
corpora  atque  alia  defcribi  ?  et  migrationem  efie  quam  dici* 
mus  effe  mortem  ?  Non  credis  in  his  pecudibus  ferifve  aut 
aqua  merfis  ilium  quondam  hominis  animum  morari  ?  Non 
credis  nihil  perire  in  hoc  mundo,  fed  mutare  regionem  ?  Nee 
tantum  coeleiHa  per  certos  circuitus  verti,  fed  animalia  qucque 
per  vices  ire,  et  animosper  orbem  agi.    Ej>.  109. 

^  L.  XV. 

Vol.  IL  L  The 
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The  not  attending  to  this  diftinrmn\\^l\imMch  per- 
plexed even  the  bed  modern  writers  on  the  liib- 
jed  of  Pythagoras.  Mr.  Dacier,  in  his  hie  of  that 
phiiofopher,  ivhen  lie  comes  to  fpeak  of  the  do- 
drine  of  the  metempfychofis^  advances  crudely,  that 
all  antiquity  have  been  deceived  in  thinking  Py- 
thagoras really  believed  it.  And,  for  his  warrant, 
quotes  the  pailage  from  Tim^tis^  given  above.  Mr. 
LeClerc^^  fcandahzed  at  this  airertion,  afhrms  as 
crudely,  that  he  did  believe  it  •,  and  endeavours  to 
prove  his  point  by  divers  arguments,  and  paifages 
of  ancient  writers.  In  which  difpute,  neither  of  them 
being  aware  of  the  two  different  kinds  of  Metempfy- 
chojisy  each,  of  them  have  vvith  much  confufion, 
taken  of  the  true  and  hilfe  in  this  queftiGn,  and 
divided  it  between  them.  Dacier  was  furely  in  the 
tight,  in  fuppofing  Pythagoras  did  not  believe  the 
Mdmpjychojis,  as  delivered  by  his  difciple  Tim^uSy 
but  as  furely  in  the  wrong  to  conclude  from  thence, 
that  he  believed  none  at  all.  And  Le  Clerc  was  not 
miftaken  in  thinking  the  phiiofopher  did  believe 
fome  fort  of  Metey,ipjychofis\  but  apparently  in  an 
error  in  ilippofing  that  it  was  the  popular  and  raord 
notion  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  proofs  which  Dacier 
brings,  conclude  only  againil  Pythagoras's  be- 
lieving a  ;;2^n'7/tranfmigrationj  and  thofe,  Le  Clerc 
oppofes,  conclude  only  for  his  believing  a  natural 
one.  While  neither,  as  we  fay,  apprehending 
there  were  two  kuids,  the  cne  common  to  all, 
the  other  peculiar  to  that  phiiofopher,  they  have 
both  fallen  into  great  miif  akes. 

Let  me  give  an  inftance  from  Le  Clerc  •,  as  it 
will  contribute  in  general  to  illuilrate  the  fubjed, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  throw  light  on  the  latter 
part  of  the  paflage,  we  have  but  now  quoted  Irom 

^  Bihl  ChoiRe,  tomo  x.  Art,  ii.  Se^.  5. 

Timxus* 
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Tim3:^us.     Dacier  had  urged  thatpafTage  to  prove, 
Pythagoras  did  not  believe  the  Metcmpjychofis  -,  and 
Le  Cierc  had  urged  it,  to  prove  he  did ;  becaufe  the 
author  in  conclufion  cxprefly  afHrms,  that  the  dif- 
fenfationof  the  Metempfychcfs  is  coynmltted  in  the  fe- 
cond  period  to  Nemefis  the  avenger,    ^a^mvIcc  3  ravrx 
cv   odM^ot,  'C&^oJo)    a    N£,u?(ri?    XTNAIEKFINE.       Le 
Clerc  fays,  I  have  tranjlated  thefe  v: or ds  verbatim^ 
that  the  reader   7nay  fee  he  talks  ferfoufiy  ^.     But 
whoever  reads  the  whole  pafiage,  which   exprefly 
fpcaks  of  the   doclrine  as  iifejid  and  not  as  true^ 
will  be  forced  to  own,  that  by  the  phrafe,  Nemefis 
decrees^  is    meant,  it  mufl  he  taught  that  Nemefis 
decrees.     But  this  circumfcance  of  Nemefis  is  re- 
markable •,  and  enough  to  put  the    m^atter  out  of 
queftion.     There   v/cre  two    kinds,    as  we   have 
fdid,  of  the  Metempjychcfis^    which   the   Pythago- 
reans  taught-,  the  riorad  and    the   natural.     I'he 
latter  they  believed,  the  hrfh  they  only  preached. 
So  that  Timreus  fpeaking  here  of  the  Mcterapfychofis 
as  a  fable,  ufeful  for  the   people  to  credit;  leil  the 
reader  Ihould  mifliake  him  as  micaning  the  natural^ 
he  adds  the  circunlftance  of  Nemefis,  the  poetical 
Avenger  of  the  crimes  of  men,  to  confme  all  he  had 
■fnid,  to  the  7r.oral  Metempfychojis, 

To  fupport  vvhat  is  here  obfei-ved,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  infert  the  fentiments  of  fome  of  the 
moil:  confiderabie  of  Pythagoras's  difciples  on  this 
point :  which  I  fhall  tranfcribe  from  my  very 
learned  Friend,  the  author  of  ih.^  critical  inqidry  into 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  ancient  philofophers : 
Wihere  the  reader  may  fee  them  admirably  well  ex^ 
plained  and  defended  from  a  deal   of  idle  chicane. 


*  J'ai  traduit  ces  dernleres  paroles  de  i  imee  met  pour  mot.  a- 
fm  que  Ton  put  voir,  qu'il  park  rerieufement,  Bii^I.  Chtifie^  t(Jln. 
x._.p.   193. 

L  2  plutar-ch 
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*  Plutarch  tells  us  "  thatEMPEDOCLEs  held  dearth  to 
"  be  a  reparation  of  the  fiery  fubftance  from  the 
«'  other  parts,  and  therefore  fuppofed  that  death 
"  was  common  to  the  foul  and  body  ^." 

Sextus  Empiricus  fays,  "  it  is  evident  that  Epi- 
"  curus  Hole  his  principles  from  the  poets.  As  to 
*'  that  famous  tenet  of  his  that  death  is  nothing  to  usy 
*' he  borrowed  it  from  Epicharmus,  who  fays,  I 
*^  neither  look  upon  the  a6l  of  dying,  or  the  Jl ate 
"  that  fucceeds  it ^  as  of  any  confeqiience  ayid  importance 
*'  to  me^'' 

Plutarch  likewife  in  bis  confolation  to  ApoUoniuSy 
cites  the  following  words  of  Epicharmus.  "  The 
"  parts  of  which  you  are  compofed  will  be  leparated 
"  at  death-,  and  each  will  return  to  the  place  from 
"  which  it  originally  came.  The  earth  will  be  re- 
♦'  ftored  to  earth,  and  the  fpirit  will  afcend  up- 
-«'  wards;    what   is   there   terrible  or   grievous  in 

"thiS'^'?" 

As  for  this  afcent  of  the  fpirit  upwards,  Lucretius 
will  explain  it. 

Cedit  enim  retro,  de  terra  quod  fuit  ante. 
In  terras :  et  quod  milTum  eil  ex  atheris  oris^ 
Id  rurfum  cceli  rellatum  ttmpla  receptant. 

Lib.  ii. 


£f  ri  avyx^icrii;  tw  u\^foci:-jf  crti/jraGr,"  wr£  xaxa  :8to  -Koy.ov  bUoh  tw 
CavaTov  o-w>aTo?  Hj'  J^t-X*;?-  De  Place.  25.  Cicero  fays,  Em- 
pedocles  animum  efle  cenfet  cordi  luffufum  fangulnem.  i  Tiijc. 
9.  alluding  to  Empedocles's  own  words  in  that  famous  ver,fe; 

d^^TTUxuc — rev  05  fiayaroy  eV*  (ioiv  Ir;  ti^fo;  r/icac,  'E'n'i^a.ta'^  ccvrai 
'rcPoc■l^f!A.K*v3civ,.il'7^uv  aVoDaitri'  h  '^i^.clvx^  J  //,&»  oixOi^ei.    ad  Gram. 

*    ■  Teles^ 
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Teles,  another  follower  of  Pythagoras,  thus  ad- 
drefTes  himfelt  to  one  grieved  and  afRidted  for  thclofs 
of  a  deceafed  friend  -,  ''  You  complain  (fays  he^)  that 
"  your  friend  will  never  cxifc  more  ;  but  remember, 
"  that  he  had  no  exiflence  ten  thoufand  years  ago, 
"  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
*'  war,  nor  even  in  much  later  periods.  This, 
"  it  feems,  does  not  move  you:  all  your  concern 
^' is,  becaufe  he  will  not  exift  for  the  future  ^" 
Epicurus  ufes  the  very  fame  language  on  the  fame 
-occafion : 

Refpice  item  quam  nil  ad  nos  ante  a6la  vetuftas 
Temporis  asterni  fuerit,  quam  nafcimur  ante. 
Hoc  igitur  nobis  fpeculum  natura  futuri 
Temporis    exponit,    poil  mortem   denique  no- 
ftram.  Lucr.  1.  iii.' 

So  far,  my  learned  friend. 

11.  Plato  is  next  in  order:  he  like  wife  greatly 
.affected  the  charader  di  Lawgiver  \  and  a6tuallv 
compofed  laws  for  feveral  people,  as  the  Syracufians 
and  CretafiS'^  but  with  w^hat  kind  of  fpirit  wt  may 
judge,  by  his  refufmg  that  employment  for  the 
Thebans  and  Jrcadians^  as  foon  as  lie  underilood 
they  were  averfe  to  equality  of  polleffions  ^-.  The 
truth  is,  his  philofophic  charader,  which  v/as  al- 
ways predominant,  as  in  Pythagoras  the  legiflative, 
gave  his  politics  a  caft  of  refinement  which  made 
his  fchemes  of  government  veiy  impradicable,  and 
even  unnatural.  So  that,  tho'  his  knowledge  of  man- 
kind was  indeedgreat  and  profound,  and  therefore 
highly  commended  by  Cicero  \  yet  his  fine-draw^n 

'  A'h'K  tf*£Tt    iTcci'  eoe  yap  vu  (/.v^tGrov  tV'^,  eo'  I-tt)  ro^T^uiyu^ 

-I*?  v^'cqov  ovx.  i'rai,    c'ycT;)(;£g>aii«f.      StobaiUS  Mor.    Ec.    C.    ic6. 
k  See  ^lian.  Far,  Hiji.  1.  ii.  c.  42. 
^  Deus  ille  noHer  Plato  in  -nyoAtTeU.     See  B.  ii.  §  3. 

J-  3  Tpe- 
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fp^culations  brought  him  at  length  into  fuch  con- 
tempt as  a  writer  of  poUrics,  that  Jofephus  tells  us, 
notwithfbanding  be  was  fo  high  in  glory  and  admira- 
tion amcngft  the  Greeks^  above  the  reft  of  the  philofo- 
fhers^  for  his  fiiperior  virtue^  and  power  of  eloquence^ 
yet  he  was  ope/vy  laughed  at^  and  bitterly  ridiculed  by 
thofe  who  pretended  to  any  profound  high  knowledge  of 
plitics'^. 

The  only  Greek  m afters  he  followed,  were  Py- 
thagoras and  Socrates:  Thefe  he  much  admired. 
From  the  firft,  he  took  his  fondnefs  for  geometry^ 
his  fanaticifm  of  numbers,  his  ambition  for  law- 
giving, and  the  doclrine  of  the  Metempfychcfis : 
From  the  latter,  the  fhudy  of  morals,  and  the  mode 
^of  difputing. 

This  was  a  monflrous  nilf- alliance":  I  mean, 
tlie  incorporating  into  onephilofophy,the  difcordant 
genius  of  thofe  two  fchools:  the  firft  of  which  dog- 
matized in  the  moil  lublime  queftions  of  nature  •, 
the  other  gave  up  the  mioft  vulgar,  as  infcru table. 
The  Samian  lav/giver  aim.ed  only  at  utility,  and 
the  moral  Athenian  laboured  after  truth. 

We  need  not  therefore,  any  longer  w^ondcr  at  the 
obfcurity   which   Plato's    frequent    contradidions 

(pi7^oao^\a,    yihioraq,   viTo    tuv  (paca-xcvTCoV   ae-i'uv   siiai    rx  'C7o?\i'];;.a:", 

5  31- 

"  Geddes,  or  his  Glajconxi  editors,  (to  mention  them  for  once) 
in  the  ejjay  oji  ike  ccvipfiticn  cf  the  ancients,  are  here  very  ar.gry 
at  the  author  for  charging  Plato  with  m.aking  a  TTicrjtrctis  7nif- 
aliiance,  merely  (as  they  fay)  becaufe  he  added  the  ftudy  of 
}hy/ics\.o  that  aiviorals-,  and  employ  fix  pages  in  defending  Plato's 
conduft.  As  they  could  not  fee  then,  io  pciTibly  they  will  not 
now,  that  the  term  the  author  gave  to  Plato's  incorporating  the 
Tythagoric  and  Sccratic  fchools,  referred  not  to  the  different  fub- 
jeFis  of  their  inquiries ;  but  to  their  different  genius  of  philofophi- 
fmg. 

thro\Y 
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throw  over  his  writings.  It  was  caufed  not  only  by 
the  double  doofrine^  a  thing  common  to  all  the  phi- 
iolbphersi  hut  likewife  by  the  joint  profeiTion  of 
two  fo  contrary  philofophies.  This  elic6t  could  . 
not  eicape  the  oblervation  or  Eufebius:  Hear  then 
(fays  he)  the  Greeks  themfelves^  by  their  beji  and  moji 
'powerful  jpeaker^  new  rejetiing^  and  new  again 
cidopting  the  YAUL^s  ° . 

However  it  was  the  abdrufe  philofophy  of  Py- 
thagoras with  which  he  was  moit  taken.  For  the 
fake  of  this,  he  afTumed  alfo  the  legiQative  part*, 
and  in  imit.uion  of  his  mafter,  travelled  mto  Egypt ; 
w^here  he  was  initiated  into  the  iViyileries  or  the 
pricllhocd.  It  v/as  this  made  Xenophon,  the  faith- 
ful follower  of  Socrates,  fay,  that  iriato  had  adul- 
terated the  pure  aiid  iimple  philofophy  of  their 
mailer;  and  was  in  hovzwith  i'.gypt,  and  the  por- 
tent ous  wifdom  d?/Pythagoras ^  And  .,;  .n  occafioned 
Socrates  himfelf  to  exclaim,  TeGcds^  z^hat  a  heap  of 
lyes  has  this  ycimg  riiav.  placed  to  rny  account  ? 

But  of  all  the  Egyptian  i/we/itions^  and  Pythagc- 
ric  praofices^  not-iing  pleafed  h-m  more  than  that  of 
the  doubk  doofrine^  and  the  divifion  of  his  auditors 
into  the  exoteric  and  -foterL:  :J  u7_.. :  He  more 
proteiiedly  than  any  c-.^cr,  avo\. ^  g  thoie  princi- 
ples, on  vrhich  that  dilt.;:5tioL  was  founded-,  fuch 
ns, — 'That  it  is  for  the  be).  "^  of  /.lankiyid^^  that  they 
fhould  be  often  deceived — T'hcu  'here  are  fonie  truths 
not  fit  for  the  people  to  kn./w — That  the  world  is 
7wt  to  be   entrufted  with   the  true  notion   of  God\ 

°  "Ax.Bc  c'  av  avTuj'j  'E>\?^rvco'.'  ci'  Ivoi;  t"  arsiW^'j*  aph-n,  Tori  fxh 
?|4;&ytT^,  toIe  ^'  ij'j  tJx.Xiv  il-Trom/sty  Ta\  lAvtiac.  Pr^p.  E-vang. 
p.  47.  Steph.  Ed.  See  what  has  been  further  faidon  this  matter 
p.   122.  Note  (^\) 

Laert,  1.  iii     §   ',5. 
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and  more  openly  philofophiring  upon  that  di~ 
ftinflion  in  his  writings.  Thus,  in  his  books  of 
Laws,  (which  we  fhall  fee  prefently  were  of  the 
exoteric  kind)  he  defends  the  popular  opinion, 
which  held  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  and  earth,  to  be 
Gods,  againft  the  theory  of  Anaxagoras,  which 
tauc-ht  the  fun  was  a  mafs  of  fire,  the  moon  an  ha- 
bitable earth,  13 c.  Here,  his  objedtion  to  the  new 
PHILOSOPHY,  (as  he  calls  it)  is,  that  it  was  an  inlet 
to'  atheifm-,  for  the  common  people,  when  they 
once  found  thofe  to  be  no  Gods,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived for  fuch,  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  there 
were  none  at  all  :  But  in  his  Cratylus,  which  was 
of  the  efoteric  kind,  he  laughs  at  the  ancients  for 
worfniping  the  fun  and  llars,^  as  Gods. 

In  a  word,  the  ancients  thought  this  diftindion 
of  the  dGuhle  doBrim^  fo  neceiTary  a  key  to  Plato's 
writino-s,  that  they  compofed  difcourfes  on  it. 
Numenius,  a  pythagorean  and  platoniil  both  in 
one,  wrote  atreatife  (now  loft)  of  the  fecret  doEirines 
(that  is,  the  real  opinions)  of  Plato-";  which  would 
■  probably  have  given  much  light  to  this  queftion, 
had  the  quefhion  wanted  it.  But  Albinus  an  old 
platonift,  hath,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied  this 
iofs,  by  his  intrcduElion  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato  '. 
From,  which  it  appears,  that  thofe  very  books, 
v/here  Plato  details  out  the  dodrine  of  a  future  ftate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments,  are  ail  of  the  exoteric 
kind.  To  this,  it  hath  been  laid,  that  fome  of 
thefe  were  of  the  political  and  ci'vil  kind :  and  fo 
fay  I;  but  nevertheiefs  of  the  exoteric ^  called  politi- 
cal^ from  their  fubje^t,  and  exoterical  from  their 
manner  of  handling  it.     But  if  the  nature  of  the 


>■  n^e'  -^T^  HAaTfo'^^  t-r.l^x'''^'j:v.    Tefte  Eufeb.  1.  xiii.  c.  4,  5. 
i  Apudi-abric.  '^ihL  Gra-c.  1.  iii.  c  2. 
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fubjed  will  not  teach  them  that  it  muft  needs  be 
handled  exotericaliy,  Jamblichus's  authority  muft 
decide  the  queftion  •,  who  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras  ^ 
hath  ufed /)^/zVic^/ in  the  lenfeof  ^/^/^mv?/:  And  in 
that  clafs,  Albinus  ranks  ^  theCriton,  Pha^do,  Minos, 
Sympofium,  Laws,  Epillles,  Epinomis,  Mene- 
xenus,  Clitophon,  and  Fhilebus. 

There  is  an  odd  palTage  in  Cicero  ""^  which  feems 
to  regard  the  Ph^edo  in  the  light  of  a  mere  exoteric 
compofition,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  the  dodrine  of  a 
future   ftate   of  rewards  and  punifhments.     The 
auditor  is  advifed  to  read  the  Phredo,  to  confirm 
his  belief  in  this  point-,  to  which  he  replies,  Fed 
meher elite ^  £5?  quidem  f^pius :  fed  nescio  quomodo, 
dum  lego  ajfentior :  cum  pofui  lihrurn^  i£  mecum  ipfe  de 
immortalitate  animorum  ccepi  ccgitare^  ajjenfio  omnis 
ilia  elabitur.     The   only  reafonable  account  I  can 
give  of  this  reflection,  for  the  fuppofmg  it  an  imi- 
tation of  foniething  Uke  it  in  the  Phasdo  itfelf,  ap- 
plied to    a  very  different  purpofe,  gives,  in  my 
opinion  none  at  all;  I  fay  the  only  reafonable  ac- 
count is,  that  the  Phaedo  being  an  exoteric  dialogue, 
and  written  for  the  people,  was,  amongfl  the  learn- 
ed, in  the  rank  of  a  philofophical  romance :  but 
while  one  of  thefe  readers  is  very  intent  on  fuch  a 
work,  a  mafterpiece-piece  like  this  for  compofition 
and   eloquence,  he   becomes   fo   captivated   with 
the  charms  and  flattery  of  thefe  ornaments,  that 
he  forgets,  for  a  moment,  the  hidden  purpofe,  and 
fails  into  the  vulgar  deceit.     But  having  thrown 
the  book  afide,  grown  cool,  and  refiefed  on  thofe 
principles  concerning  God  and  the   foul,  held  in 
common  by  the  philofophers  (of  which  more  here- 
after) all  the  bright  colouring  difappears,  the  real 
face  obtrudes  itfelf,  and   the  gaudy  vifion  Ihrinks 

^  Sedl.  I  p.         V  Sea.  5.         vv  f^f,^  j)ifp^  j,  j    ^    ^^ 

from 
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from  his  embrace.  A  parallel  pafTage  in  Seneca's 
epijlks^  will  explain,  and  feems  to  fupport,  this  in- 
terpretation, ^wmcdo  mokfais  eft  jucundum  som- 
NiuM  viDENTi,  qv.i  excitat  \  aufert  erdm  voluptatem^ 
etiamfi  falfam^  effe^iim  tamen  vera  hahentem ;  fic 
epiftola  tua  mihi  fecit  injuriam  ;  revccavit  enim  me 
cogitationi  apta;  tradltimi^  iff  ituruni^  fi  kciitjjet^  ulte- 
rius.  Juvahat  de  asternitate  animari-m  qiu-erere^  imo 
mehercule  credere.  Credebam  enim  facile  opinion ibus 
magnorum  virorum.,  rem  gratiffimam  promittenti- 
um  magis  quam  probantium!  Daham  ?ne  fpei  tanta. 
Jam  eram  faftidio  mihi.,  jam  reliquias  dctatis  infra^a- 
contemneham^  in  immer.fur/i^  illud  tempus  ^  in  pojfeffio- 
ner/i  omnis  avi  tranf, turns :  cum  fuhito  cy.perre^ius  fum., 
epiftola  tua  accepta.,  <£  tarn  belluxM  soMNiUiM  per- 
didi  ^. 

The  Platonic  philolbphy  being  then  entirely  Py- 
thagorean in  the  point  in  queftion,  and  this  latter 
rejedting  the  do(5:rine  of  a  future  fbate  of  rewards 
and  punifhments,  we  might  fairly  conclude  them 
both  under  tlie  fame  predicament. 

But  as  Plato  is  efteemed  the  peculiar  patron  of 

this  dodtrine ;  chiefly,  I  fuppoic,  on  his  being  the 

firft  who  brought  reasons  for  the  etePv^nity  of  the 

foiiV:  on  this  account,  it  will  be  p/oper  to  be  a  iitde 

more  particular. 

I.  Firft  then,  it  is  very  true,  that  Plato  has  ar- 
gued mAich  for  the  etcryjity^  or,  if  you  will,  for 
the  immortality  of  the  foul.  But  to  know  what  fort 
of  immortality  he  meant,  v/e  need  only  confider 
what  fort  of  arguments  he  employs.  Now  thcfe, 
which  he  was  fo  famous  for  inventing  and  inforcing, 
were  natural  and  metaphyfical^  fetched  from  the  ef~ 

"^  Epiji.   loz. 

y  TufcuL  Difp.l.  i.  C.  17.  Tr'unum  de  ani7norum  tet  emit  ate 
non  folum  fenjijie  idem  quod  Fytbaggkas,  fed  ration  em  eti^ff^ 
attulijje. 

fence 
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fence  and  qualities  of  the  foul-,  which  therefore 
concluded  only  tor  its  permanency :  and  this  he  cer- 
tainly believed  ^.  But  for  any  moral  arguments^ 
from  v/hich  only  a  future  date  of  rewards  and 
punifliments  can  be  deduced,  he  refolves  them  all 
into  tradition,  and  the  religion  of  his  country. 

2.  As  the  inventing  realbns  for  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  was  one  caufe  of  his  being  held  the 
great  patron  of  this  do6trine-,  fo  another  was  his 
famous  rciinement  (for  it  was  indeed  bis)  of  the 
natural  Met CTdpfychoJis^  the  peculiar  notion  of  the 
Pythagoreans.  This  natural  Metempfychofis  was, 
as  we  have  faid,  that  the  fticceffive  tranfttwn  of  the 
foul  into  other  bodies  was  phyfical  and  yieceffary^  and 
exchifive  of  all  moral  deftgnation  whatfoever.  Plato, 
on  receiving  this  opinion  from  his  mafter,  gave  it 
this  additional  improvement;  that  thofe  changes  and 
tranfttions  were  the  purgations  of  impure  minds'^  tmfit^ 
by  reafon  of  the  pclhticns  they  had  contra5ied^  to  re- 
afcend  the  place  from  whence  they  came^  and  rejoin  that 
fuhjiance  froin  whence  they  were  difcerped  \  and  confe- 
quently^  that  pure  hmnaculate  fculs  were  exempt  from 
this  tranf migration.  Thus  Plato's  Aletempfychofis 
(which  was  as  peculiarly  his,  as  the  other  was  Py- 
thagoras's)  feemed  to  have  fomething  of  a  moral 
defignation  in  it,  which  his  maflier's  had  not;  nor 
did  It,  like  that,  neceffarily  fubjecl  all  to  it,  without 
diitinclion,  or  for  the  fame  length  of  time.  In  this 
tiien  they  differed^ :  But  how  much  they  agreed  in 
excluding  the  notion  of  all  future  (late  of  reward 
and  punilhment,  will   be  feen,  w^hen  in  the  next 

"^  Tot  ratlones  attulit  [PLito]  ut  velle  ceteris,  fibi  certe  per- 
fuafifle  videatur.  Ci-v.Tufc.  Difp.  1.  i.  c.  21.  KaQocTTEp  0  v6fA^ 
c   zraTfi^  ^h^,  ^s  he  exprefles  it  in  his  tavel/tb  book  oflaijos. 

'  We  have  nov/  explained  the  three  forts  of  Metempfychofis ; 
The  popular;  That  which  was  peculiar  to  Pythagoras ;  and  lallly 
That  peculiar  to  Plato.     The  not  diHinguifliing   the  Platonic 

fe(5lion 
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fedtion  we  come  to  fhew  what  a  kind  of  exiflence 
it  was,  which  Fythagoras  and  Plato  afforded  to  the 
foul,  when  it  had  rejoined  that  univerfal  fubflajice, 
from  which  it  had  been  difcerped. 

3.  However  it  is  very  true,  that  in  his  writings 
he  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments :  but  this,  ahvays  in  the 
grofs  fenfe  of  the  populace:  that  the  [oi^ls  of  ill  men 
defcended  into  aj/'es  and/wine  \ —  that  the  iminitiated 
lay  in  mire  and  filth  -, — that  there  were  three  judges  of 
hell',  and  talks  much  of  Styx,  Cocytus,  Acheron, 
■&c.  and  all  fo  ferioufly  ^  as  Ihews  he  had  a  mind 
to  be  believed.  But  did  he  indeed  believe  thefe 
fables  ?  we  may  be  afilired  he  did  not :  for  being 
the  moil  fpiritualized  of  the  phiiofophers,  had  he 
really  credited  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments, he  would  have  refined  and  purified  it,  as 
he  did  the  dodrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  foul,  which 
he  certainly  believed.  But  he  has  as  good  as  told 
tis  w^hat  he  really  thought  of  it,  in  his  Epinomis', 
v/here,  v/riting  of  the  condition  of  a  good  andv/ife 
man  after  death,  he  fays,  of  whom ^  both  in  j eft  and 
in  earneft^  I  conftantly  affirm^  that  when  fuch  a  one 
fljall  have  finifhed  his  defined  courfe  by  deaths  hefoall 
at  his  diffolution^  be  ftript  of  thofe  many  fenfes  which 


frcmtlie  Pythagoric;  and  both,  from  the  popular,  have  occafion- 
ed  even  the  Ancients  to  write  with  much  obfcurity  on  this  mat- 
ter. What  can  be  more  inexplicable  and  contradiihlory  than  the 
account  Servius  hath  given  of  it?  "  Sciendum,  non  omnes  ani- 
"  mas  ad  corpora  reverti.  Aliquas  enim  propter  y'lfx.  merita 
"  non  redeunt  propter  malam  vitam ;  aliqux  propter  fati  ne- 
"  ceiTitatem."  L2  jEn.  vi.  f  713.  Here  he  has  jumbled  into 
one,  as  the  current  do6lrine  of  the  Metempjychojls,  thefe  three 
different  and  diftindl  forts  :  alt  qua"  propter  'vita  merita  non  rede- 
unt, belonging  to  the  popular  notion  j  aliqua  redeunt  propter 
fati  necejjitatem,  belonging  to  Pythagoras's ;  and  aliqua  propter 
MALAM  nj'itam  to  Plato's. 
^  In  his  Gorgias,  Ph^do,   and  Republic. 
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he  here  enjoyed  -,  and  then  only  participate  of  onefimple 
lot  or  condition.  And^  of  many  ^  as  he  was  here^  being  be- 
come on'^.^  he  fhallbe  happy^  wife^  andblejed^.  And 
ftill  more  plainly,  in  his  commentary  on  Tima^us, 
where  he  agrees  to  his  author's  do6trine  of  the  fabu- 
lous invention  of  the  foreign  torments  ^, 

4.  In  confirmation  of  all  this,  (/.  e.  of  Plato's 
difbelief  of  the  religious  do6lrine  of  a  future  ftate, 
as  founded  on  the  will  and  providence  of  the  Gods) 
we  obferve  in  the  laft  place,  that  the  mofc  intelli- 
gent of  the  ancients  regarded  v/hat  Plato  faid  of  a 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  to  be  faid 
only  in  the  exoteric  way  to  the  people. 

The  famous  ftoic  Chryfippus  %  when  he  blames 
Plato,  as  not  rightly  deterring  men  from  injuftice, 
by  frightful  ftories  of  future  punifhments,  takes  it 


c 
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In  this  paflage  I  underfland  Plato  fecretly  to  intimate,  that, 
when  he  was  in  jeji,  he  afhrmed  the  future  happinefs  of  good, 
men  in  a  peculiar  and  diftincl  exiuence,  which  is  the  popular 
notion  of  a  future  JIate:  but,  when  in  earriefy  that /i^^/ exiftence 
was  not  peculiar  or  diilin»^,  but  a  a-mmon  life  without  particular 
fenfations,  a  refolution  into  the  to  el  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  whole  fentence  has  an  elegant  ambiguity,  capable  of  either 
meaning.  For  'croMwi'  ctic&wi^-v  may  either  fignify  our  many 
fajjlons  and  appetites,  or  our  7^:a7iy  cDgitatiois.  I'hc  denying  our 
having  th.QfrJi  of  thefe,  in  a  future  irate,  makes  nothing  againd 
a  diftind  exiitence  ;  but  denying  they^-i-ozj^/,  does.  His  difciple 
Ariftotle  feems  to  have  underilood  him  as  meaning  it  in  this 
latter  fenfe,  when  in  earnell;  and  has  fo  paraphraled  i:  as  to 
exclude  all  peculiar  exiitence.  Seep.  211.  There  is  the  fame 
ambiguity  in  Ik  'rs•o^^w^  hx,  which  may  either  fignify,  that  of 
his  many  fenfations  he  hath  only  one  left,  the  feeling  happi- 
nefs ;  or  that,  from  being  in  the  nutnher  of  ma-nj  indinjiduals  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  he  is  become  072ey  by  being  joined  to,  and 
united  with  the  univerfal  nature. 

^  Seep.  143.  «  Piut.  de  Stoic,  repug, 
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for  granted  that  Plato  himfelf  gave  no  credit  to 
them:  for  he  turns  his  reprehenfion,  not  againfl 
that  philofopher's  wrong  belief,  but  his  v/rong  judg- 
ment, in  imagining  fuch  childilli  terrors  ^  could  be 
ufeful  to  the  caufe  of  virtue. 

Strabo  plainly  declares  h  mfelf  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion, when  fpeaking  of  the  Indian  Brachmans,  he 
fays,  that  they  had  mvented  fables  in  the  manner  of 
Plato,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul^  and  a 
future  judgment  in  the  fiad^js  below  \  a?id  other  things 
of  the  fame  nature  s. 

Celfus  owns  that  every  thing  which  Plato  teils 
us  of  a  future  fla'ce,  and  the  happy  abodes  of  the 
virtuous,  is  an  allegory.  "  But  what  (lays  he)  vve 
"  are  to  underftand  by  thefe  things,  is  not  eafy  for 
"  every  one  to  find  cut.  To  be  mafter  of  this,  we 
"  muft  be  able  to  com.prehend  his  m.eaning^  when 
"  he  fays,  They  cannot^  by  reef  en  of  their  inibeciUity 
"  and  fluggifjonefs^  penetrate  into  the  high  eft  region. 
"  But  was  their  nature  vigorous  enough  to  raife  it f elf 
*-'-  to  fo  fublimc  a  contemplation.^  they  would  then  come 
"  to  underftand.,  that  this  was  the  true  hca^en.^  and  the 
"  true  irradiation  ."  Thefe  rem.arkable  vv^ords,  be- 
fides  the  general  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  them, 
confirm  \vhat  we  have  faid  of  the  peculiar  Platonic 
Metempfychcfjs.  For  here  Celfus  refolves  all  Plato's 
meaning,  in  his  reprefentations  of  a  future  (late  of 

S  Ucc^a-TrT^iKeat  j  tCj  uvQkCj  waxTBp  t^  11  A  A  T  fl  N,  TTf^i  re  a;^- 
^a,^!Tiu,q  -^vx^'f  *7  ^  '^'^^'  4'^^  xpiaiuv,  i^  cLxha,  Toiccvra.  Geogr. 
I.  XV.  p.    1040.  Gron.  Ed. 

Tt  3    2^    TBToiv  i[A(pscvi^eiy   a   -Cira;!)    yiw^ai    ^avioy'    tl   (x-^    orif 
ftoraic-jv  ouMUiTCj  ri    'mor'    Ir*"    c/»t£*Vo  0   (pY,eriv'    vir    aovavsia?   x^  (Spa- 

iieuiDq  Kj' TO  aAr;0(>o»  (pw,-.  Orig.  conL  Celf.  1.  vii.  p.  352.  Sp. , 
Ed.  To  underlland  the  dM^iicv  ^ai?,  we  mull  confider  that  light 
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rewards  and  punifhments,  into  that  Metempfycho- 
lis :  and  we  (hall  fee  hereafter,  that  that  was  re- 
folvable  into  the  reunion  of  the  foul  with  the  divine 
nature,  when  it  became  'vigorous  enough  to  penetrate 
into  the  higheji  region  \ 

Tlie  emperor  Juhan  addrefiTing  himfelf  to  Hera- 
clius  the  Cynic,  on  the  fubjed  of  that  fed,  when 
he  comes  to  fpeak  of  the  double  do5frine^  and  the  ad- 
mifTion  of  fable  into  the  teachings  of  the  philofo- 
phers,  obferves,  that  it  hath  it's  ufe  chiefly  in  ethics^ 
(in  which  he  includes  politics  ^^)  and  in  th^Lt  part 
cf  theology  relating  to  initiation^  and  the  myfteries  ^ 
To  fupport  which  he  prefentiy  quotes  the  example 
of  Plato,  who,  when  he  writes  of  theology^  or  as  a 
"Thcokger^  is  full  of  fables  in  his  accounts  of  the  infer- 
nal regions "'.  From  hence  it  appears  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  learned  emperor,  Plato  did  not  only 
not  fpeak  his  real  fentiments  of  thofe  matters,  but  that 
when  he  treated  of  them.,  it  v/as  not  as  a  philofo- 
pher,  but  as  a  theologer;  in  which  charader  the 

was  one  of  the  mofr  important  circumftances  of  the  Pagan  Ely- 
fium,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  chapter  of  the  myfteries;  where  a 
certain  ravilhing  and  divine  light  is  reprefented,  as  making  it 
fo  rccommendabie;  according  to  that  of  Virgil: 

.  I  argior  hie  campos  aether  &  lumine  veftit 

Furpareo 

'  The  unfairnefs  of  readers  when  their  paffions  have  made 
them  become  writers,  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  :  fome  of  thefe 
have  reprefented  the  three  laft  tellimonies  as  given  to  prove  that 
Plato  believed  no  future  ftate  at  all:  tho'  the  anchor  had  plainly 
and  exprefiy  declared  but  a  page  or  two  before,  p.  155.  that 
there  was  a  ibrt  of  future  ftate  which  Plato  did  believe;  he  re- 
fers to  it  again  in  the  note  at  p.  156.  and,  what  is  more,  obferves 
here,  on  this  Lift  paftage,  that  Celfus  alludes  to  this  ver>'  pla- 
tonic  future  ftate. 

^  —  /i't/ii'y'    oiKOVofjuxov  (^£,   TO   'S;%4   }\lc,i   oix'tan'   '^^ro^^T^Kel'   de,    to  . 
*^zkt  -aro^n/.      Orat.   7. 

(JLU7UV  OsoTkoyavif.      lb, 

ancient 
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ancient  fages  never  thought  themfelves  obliged  or 
confiaed  to  the  truth.  What  thefe  fabulous  rela- 
tions were,  he  intimates,  when  he  previoufly  fpeaks 
o^tht  fables  taught  in  the  Myftenes^  by  which  he 
could  only  mean  their  reprefentations  of  a  future 
ftate:  the  ^t2Xfecret  of  the  myfteries,  the  dodrinc 
of  the  unity,  being  in  his  opinion  of  a  nature  di- 
redlly  contrary  to  the  other. 

We  now  come  to  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics, 
who  will  give  us  much  lefs  trouble.  For  thefe 
having  in  ibme  degree,  though  not  entirely,  thrown 
off  the  legiflative  charadler,  fpoke  more  openly 
againft  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniihments. 
Indeed  the  difference  in  this  point,  between  them 
and  the  Platonifts,  was  only  from  lefs  to  more  re- 
ferve,  as  appears  from,  their  all  having  the  fame 
common  principles  of  philofophifing  '\ 

ill.  Aristotle  was  the  difcipie  of  Plato,  and 
his  rival.  This  emulation,  though  it  difpoled 
him  to  take  a  different  road  to  fame,  in  a  province 
yet  unoccupied,  and  to  throw  off  the  legiflative  cha- 
rader  ;  yet  it  fet  him  upon  writing  books  of  laws 
and  politics^  in  oppoiition  to  his  mailer  •,  whom  he 
takes  every  occaiion  to  contradid:. 

He  ftuck  indeed  to  the  ancient  method  of  the 
double  do5irine^  but  with  lefs  caution  and  refer ve. 
For,  whereas  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts 
kept  it  amongft  the  fecrets  of  their  fchools,  he 
feems  willing  that  all  the  w^orld  fhould  take  notice 
of  it,  by  giving  public  dired:ions  to  diftinguifti  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  ^.  Accordingly,  in  his  A^zV^- 
machian  Ethics,  he  expreffes  himfelf  without  any 
ceremiony,  and  in  the  moft  dogmatic  way,  againft 
a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  Death 
(fays  he)  is  of  all  things  the  mofl  terrible.     For  it  is 

"  Jcad.  ^ajl.  lib.  i. 

"  See  Cic.  ^/.  ad  Ait.  lib.  Iv.   Ep.  i6.  —  in  fmgulis  libris 

the 
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the  final -period  of  exiflence.  And  beyond  that  ^  it  ap- 
pears^ there  is  neither  good  nor  evil  for  the  dead  man 
to  dread  or  hope  *'. 

And  in  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  the  foul, 
after  it's  feparation  from  the  body,  v/ill  neither  joy 
nor  grieve^  love  nor  hate^  nor  be  fubjeiSl  to  any  palTi- 
ons  of  the  like  nature.  And  left  we  ihould  fufpedt 
that  this  was  faid  of  the  animal  life  only,  he  goes 
further,  and  obferves,  that  it  will  then  neither  re- 
member^  think^  nor  imderfiand"^.  It  mufb,  therefore^ 
according  to  this  Philofopher,  be  abfolutely  loff, 
as  to  any  feparate  exiilence. 

IV.  Zeno  the  Founder  of  the  Porch,  followed 
the  mode,  in  writing  of  Laws^  and  a  Republic, 
Agreeably  to  this  part  of  his  chara6ler,  we  find,  by 
Ladfantius,  that  he  t^u-ht  a  future  ftate  of  re- 
wards and  p.^wiiiiments  in  the  very  terms  of  Plato: 
Effe  inferos  Zeno  Stoicus  docuit ;  (^  fedes  piorum  ah 
impiis  effe  dijcrctas  -,  &  illos  quidem  quiet  as  ac  deUula- 
biles  intclere  regiones^  hcs  vero  luere pcmas  in  tenelrofis 
locis  atque  in  ca^ni  voraginibus  hcrrcndis  \  Yet,  we 
know^  that  he  and  the  whole  Porch  held,  that 
God  governed  the  world  only  by  his  general  pro- 
vidence; which  did  not  extend  either  to  individuals, 
cities  or  people ' :  And,  not  to  infifb  that  his  follow- 
er Chryfippus  laughed  at  thefe  things,  as  the  moil 
childifh  of  all  terrors,  we  know  too,  that  the  phi- 

[de  republica]  utor  proceiriiis,  ut  Aridoteles  in  lis,  quos  Ifwli^jva ; 
vocat  — 

xr-r,    »Tr    a:a9a'j    ^rs   Kui^ot    V^\    Eth.  ad  Nkam.    lib.    iii.    C.    6. 
p.   130.  Ed.  Han.  161Q.   8"'', 

'i    TO   o\   AIANOE.LGAI,    tCj  OJiAF.lN  ^MTFJN,   oC^i  =riv    tKiUa 

otiTE  M^HMONElE  ,  ovri<pi,y\i7.     De  anhna,  l.  V, 
«•  hji.  lib.  vii,  feft.  7. 
9  Nat.  Deor.  I    iii,   c.   39. 
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lofophic  principle  of  his  School  was,  that  the  fcul 
died  with  the  body  ^  Indeed  to  compliment  their 
wife  man^  the  Stoics  taught  that  his  foul  held  it  out 
till  the  general  conflagration:  by  which,  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  of  their  opinion  concerning  the 
nature  and  duplicity  of  the  foul,  we  fliail  find  they 
meant  juft  nothing. 

However,  it  was  not  long  before  the  Stoics  quite 
laid  afide  the  legiflative  characler  •,  for  which  their 
Mafler  appears  to  have  had  no  talents,  as  we  may 
judge  by  what  he  lays  down  in  his  Republic^  that 
States  JJjould  not  bufy  theynfelves  in  erecting  temples  \ 
for  we  ought  not  to  think  there  is  any  thing  holy^  or 
facred^  or  that  deferves  any  real  efteeyyi^  in  the  work  of 
mafons  and  labourers'.  I'he  good  man  had  forgot 
that  he  was  writing  Laws  for  a  People-,  and  lb 
turned  impertinently  enough,  to  philoibphife  with 
the  ftoical  Sage.  The  truth  is,  this  fed:  had  never 
any  nam^e  for  legiilation :  and  therefore,  as  we  lay, 
in  no  long  time,  laid  the  fiudy  of  it  quite  afide  •,  af- 
ter vvhich  they  wrote  without  the  ieail  referve, 
againft  a  future  ftate  of  rew^ar-ds  and  punifhments. 

Thus  Epictetus,  a  thorough  Stoic,  if  ever 
there  v/as  any,  fpeaking  of  death,  fays,  ''  But 
*'  whither  do  you  go?  no  v/here  to  your  hurt:  you 
*'  return  from  whence  you  came :  to  a  friendly  con- 
"  fociation  with  your  kindred  elements:  what  there 
"  was  of  the  nature  of  fire  in  your  ccmpofition, 
"  returns  to  the  element  ^f  fire  ;  what  there  was 

*   Ot   ZTfoVx&i  Izi^JCcr  T  cruy.aTuv  vTroCipu^ai  r  p  acjiv-r-^av  cffxaf, 

cTalri  ^^^  T^;  loa>Oll,  k^  u^X-^  -^  l}f.'7nxa/(7Bb>c.  Plut.  de  Flo.c. 
Phil.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.— See  the  Critical  inquiry  inio  the  opi'dicns  and 
fraSiice  of  the  ancient  fhilofopherS'i  p    2  7- -to  37.  £^'  Ed.^  ^ 

Ccin^.6,  '     " 
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"  of  earth,  to  earth;  what  of  air,  to  air  j  and 
*'  of  water,  to  water.  There  is  no  Hell,  nor  Acheron^ 
"  Cocytiis^  nor  Fyriphlegcthon  "'. 

In  another  place,  he  fays,  "  The  hour  of  death 
"  approaches.  Do  not  endeavour  to  aggravate, 
*'  and  make  things  worfe  than  they  really  are  •,  re- 
"  prefent  them  to  yourfeif  in  their  true  light.  The 
",time  is  now  come  v/hen  the  materials  of  which  you 
"  are  compounded  will  be  refolved  into  the  elements  from 
^^  which  they  were  originally  taken.  What  hurt  or 
"  caufe  of  terror  is  there  in  this?  or  what  is  there 
"  in  the  world  that  absolutely  perisheth^." 

Antoninus  fays,  "  He  who  fears  death,  either 
«'  fears  that  he  fhall  be  depriv.-d  of  all  fenfe,^  or  that 
"  he  fhall  experience  different  fenfations.^  Ifaliferi- 
"  fations  ceafe,  you  will  be  no  longer  fubjed  to  pain 
"  and  mifery  -,  if  you  be  invefted  with  feafes  of  ano- 
"  ther  kind,  you  will  become  another  creature,  and 
"  will  continue  to  exift  as  fuch  '." 

Seneca,  in  his  confolation  to  Marcia,  daughter 
of  the  famous  Cremutius  Cordus  the  Stoic,  is  not  at 
all  behind  him,  in  the  frank  avowal  of  the  fame 
principles.  Cogita.,  nullis  def unburn  mails  affici: 
ilia  quoc  nobis  inferos  faciunt  terribiles,  fabulam  e^d'e  : 
7iullas  imminere  niortuis  tenebras.,  ncc  carcerem,  nee 
Jlumina  flagrantia  igne^  nee  oblivionis  arm-em^  nee 
tribimalia,  c^  reos  ^  in  ilia  libertate  tarn  kxa  ullos 

')5?;0^,    £ic  TO.   roiX?<a"    o^ov  Tiv  Iv  crcr.    -ijryf,    iU   '^'^ ^    aTTC-iCiVf    ocot    rt 

AipndJrHan.  lib.  iii.  c.    13. 
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iterum  tyrannos.  Luferu7it  ifta  poeta^  &  vmis  nos 
agitavere  terrorihis.  Mors  cmnhim  dolorum  &  folu- 
tio  eft^  &  finis :  ultra  quam  mala  7iofira  ncn  exeunt^ 
quce  nos  in  illam  tranqiiillitatem^  in  qua,  a n t e qu a m 
NASCEREMUR,  jacuimus^  reponit  ^. 

LuciAN,  who, '  of  all  the  Ancients,  bell  under- 
fbood  the  intrigues  and  intricacies  of  ancient  Philo- 
fophy,  appears  to  have  had  th?  fame  thoughts  of  the 
Stoics  upon  the  point  in  queftion.  In  his  Jupiter 
Tragicus  or  difcourfe  on  providence^  Damis,  the  Epi- 
curean, arguing  againft  providence,  filences  the 
Stoic,  Timocles,  when  he  comes  to  the  inequality  of 
events;  becaufe  the  author  would  not  fufter  his  Stoic 
to  bring  in  a  future  fiate  to  remove  the  difficulty^ 
And,  that  nothing  but  decorum,  or  the  keeping 
each  fe6t  to  his  own  principles,  made  him  leave  the 
Stoic  embarraifed,  appears  from  hisjupiter  cor.futed^ 
ov  difcourfe  on  defiiny^  where  when  Cynifcus  preiTes 
Jupiter  with  the  fame  arguments  againfl  Providence, 
Jupiter  eafily  extricates  himfelf:  "  You  appear  by 
"  this,  Cynifcus,  to  be  ignorant  what  dreadful! 
"  punifhments  await  the  wicked  after  this  life, 
"  and  what  abundant  happinefs  is  referved  for  the 
''good^" 

I  will  only  obferve  in  taking  leave  of  this  fubjccl, 
that  the  famous  STOICAL  renovation:,  (which  hath 
been  oppofcd  to  what  is  here  reprefented)  fcems  to 
have  been  conceived  on  the  natural  M:tempfy chefs 
of  Pythagoras.  Origen  gives  the  following  ac- 
"  count  of  it :  "  The  generality  of  the  S>tcics 
"  not  only  fubjecl  every  thing  mortal  to  thefe  re- 
"novations,  but  the  Immortals  likewife,  and 
"  the  very  Gods  themfelvcs.     For  after  the  coniia- 


*  Cap.   19. 

^   Qv  yap  tXc^oLj  w  Y~.vv\cyt,    vi'hixtx.q,  [Atrcc  roi' ;3.'ov,    01  cercvrg.*  ta; 

"  gration 
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''  gration  of  the  Univerfe,  which    hath  happened 
"  already,  and  will   happen   hereafter,  in   infinite 
''  fucceflions,  the  fame  face  and  order  of  things  hath 
''  been  and  ever  will  be  preferved  from  the  begin- 
''  ning  to  the  end^  It  is  true,  the  men  of  this  School 
to  eafe  a  little  the  labouring  abfurdity,  contend  for 
no  more  than  the  moft  exad  refemblance  of  things, 
in  one  renovation^  to  thofe  of  another.  Thus  the  next 
Socrates  was  not  individually  the  fame  with  the  laft, 
but  one  exactly  like  him^  with  exactly  fuch  a  wife 
as   Xantippe,  and   fuch  accufers  as  Anytus    and 
Melitus.      Which,    however,    fliews  the  folly   of 
bringing  this  renovation  for  a  proof,  that  the  Stoics 
believed  a  future  flate  of  rewards  and  pinilliments. 
Having  now  gone  through  theie  foup.  famous 
SCHOOLS,  I  fhouid  have  clokdthe  fediv.0,  but  that 
I  imagined  the  curious  reader  would  be  well  pleafed 
to  know  what  Cicero  thought,  on  this  impoitant 
point-,  Cicero,  who  finifhed  the  conquefts  of  his 
countrymen  in  Greece,  a^d  brought  ■:.  jn.e  m  tri- 
umph, thofe  only  rem.ihis    f  their  an-,  lent  grandeur, 
their  philosophy   and^ELO^'UENC  But  n^ae 

SroiVwv    ot  cX.=  ;yf  y  pt^vov   tv.v  '^.jv    ^vxtu\'    -yip'.oo.   -.oiavlrf^  tUst,i 
(poLO'lvy   aA?va  k^  '^■/jvtuv  oiba-va-T -  v  ::jTu;v  Hccr'  a.   .«\-  bajv^  fjusTO.  yxp  ty,v 

T^Ik  «V  cl^x,'^,;  ^Mxi'  '^-'^^-  ■'oJa.Aoo-j  y-yr^vi  it  >cj  srai-  tjeipu![Aivoi  yuivla 
^t'XTiveiV  'Z^u:  rd'  ct^su'^areiq  ol  ^7:0  T>5-:  -roa?,    hn  o\^'^  o7ru.<r,   ccTVy.- 

<Z!jcivlu.<;'  tot  (A.ri  'LuX-^'XTrq  'ctccmv  yv-rilati,  d-na^ccX/^aKloc  t»;  tw  Ifc-- 
X-zccTH,  ya.\A.Y,cu^  a.%a^u.'h'Sci,'A'i\t  rrv  "Euv^j-tttt'^i/,  t^  }iccrrjyocr,0-r,cr6ijLevf^ 
vTTo  d,-rr:'^x'.y\a.Kiu}v  Avu  k^  Ms^jtJ.  Orig^nes  contra  Cttjum,  1.  iv, 
Ed.  Spen.  p.  208,  /09.  The  nature  ot"  thi,,  ?>ic'vafion  is  qx- 
amined  at  large,  and  admirably  developed  in  t\it  Critical  in' 
quiry  into  the  opinions   of  the  anaent  philojophers. 

kJ  TotyTa'P<y/!x,aUt5  ;^  a3    7[-Qoa-f^jof/!)/jx,  HAIAEIAN   re  x^  AOFON, 

Plut.r//.  GV. 
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are  great  difficulties  in  getting  to  his  real  fentiments. 
I  Ihall  mention  fome  of  the  chief. 

1 .  Firfl,  that  which  arifes  from  the  ufe  of  the 
double  dGulnne\  a  circumftance  common  to  the 
Greek  philofophy;  of  it's  elTence,  and  therefore, 
infeparable  from  it's  exiilence.  The  Ancients  who 
lived  after  Cicero,  iiich  as  Clemens  Alex.  Origen, 
Synefius,  Sallufl:  the  philofopher,  Apuleius,  do  in 
fad  fpeak  of  it  as  an  inflrument  ftill  in  ufe  \  nor  do 
any  other  ever  mention  it  as  a  thing  become  obfo- 
jete.  So  that  when  Tully  undertook  to  explain  the 
Greek  philofophy  to  his  countrymen,  he  could  not 
but  employ  fo  faihionable  a  vehicle  of  Science. 
But  how  much.it  contributed  to  hide  the  real  fenti- 
ments of  the  ufer,  we  have  feen  above. 

2.  Another  difficuky  arifes  from  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  ^^d:.  he  efpoufed,  the  New  Academy^ 
v/hich,  v.- as  entirely  fceptical :  It  profefTed  a  way  of 
philofophifing,  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  any 
one  to  interfere  v^ith  his  own  opinions  ;  or,  indeed^ 
to  have  any.  It  is  true,  were  we  to  confider  Tully 
as  diftri^  Acadermc^  in  the  Grecian  fenfe  of  adhering 
to  a  Sed,  our  enquiry  would  be  prefently  at  an  end^ 
or  at  leafb  very  impertinent :  but  he  proleiTed  this 
philofophy  in  a  much  laxer  way  ^  as  w^e  fliall  now 
fee. 

3.  And  this  leads  us  to  another  diinculty,  arifing 
from  the  manner,  in  which  the  Greek  philofophy 
was  received  in  Italy.  The  Romans  m  general 
were,  by  their  manners  and  difpofitions,  little  qua- 
{ie4for  fpecuLitive  fcience.  When  they  firftgot  foot- 
ings and  had  begun  a  commerce  for  arts,  in  Greece, 
they  entertained  great  jealoufies  of  the  Sophifts,  and 
ufed  them  roughly:  and  it  was  long  before  they 
could  be  perfuaded  to  think  favourably  of  a  fet  of 
men,  w^io  profelTed  themJelves  always  able  and 
ready  to  difpute  for   or  againil  virtue  indiffct 

rently'; 
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ready'':  and  even  then,  the  Greek  philofophy  was 
introduced  into  Rome,  but  as  a  more  refined  fpe- 
cies  of  luxury,  and  a  kind  of  table-furniture,  let 
apart  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Great  •,  who  were 
yet  very  far  from  the  Grecian  humour,  J  ware  in  ver- 
ba magtjiri :  they  regarded  the  doclrines  of  the  Se6b 
they  efpou fed,  not  as  z  rule  of  life,  but  only  as  a 
kind  of  Apparatus  for  their  rhetoric  fchools  -,  to  enable 
them  to  invent  readily,  and  reafon  juftly,  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  Tully,  v^ho  bell  knew  upon  what 
footing  it  was  received,  fays  no  lefs,  vv^hen  he  ridi- 
cules Caro  for  an  unfafnionable  fellow.  Hac  homo 
ingeniojijjlmus  M.  Cato  au5Ioribus  erudi  tiff  mis  indticlus^ 
arripiiit,  neque  disputandi  causa,  ut  magna 
PARS,  fed  it  a  vivendi  ^  The  leaft,  then,  we  may 
conclude  from  hence  is,  that  Cicero,  laughing  at 
thole  who  efpoufcd  a  Seel  vivendi  caufa,  did  himlelf 
cfpoufe  the  Academic,  caufa  difputa'ndi:  which  in- 
deed he  frankly  enough  confeiTes  to  his  adverfary, 
in  this  very  oration  :  fatehor  enim,  Cato,  me  quc^iue 
in  adclefcentia,  diflifum  ingenio  mco,  qua^filTe  adju- 
menta  doclrinse.  Which,  in  other  words,  is,  T 
myfelf  efpoufed  a  Seel  of  philofophy,  for  it's  ule  in 
difputation.  This  fhppery  way,  therefore,  otpro- 
feffmg  the  Greek  philofophy,  niuil  needs  add 
greatly  to  the  embarras  v/e  complain  of 

4.  A  fourth  oifHculty  arifes  from  Tully's  pur- 
pole  in   writing  his  v/crks    of  philcfophy  j  v/hich 

''  Cicero  makes  the  famous  orator,  M  Antonius,  give  this  as 
the  reafon  why  he  hid  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philcfophy 
fi'om  the  People. — Sic  dccrevi  [inquit  Antonius]  philofophari 
potius,  ut  T\€Optolemus  apud  Ennium,  paucis:  Jiatn  cmnino  baud 
f  facet.  Sed  tamen  ha:c  eil  mea  fententia,quam  videbar  expofuiffe. 
Ego  ida  ftudia  non  improbo,  moderata  modo  fmt :  opinionem 
iilorum  ftudiorum,  &  iufpicioncm  artificii  apud  eos,  qui  res  ju- 
dicent,  oratori  adverfariam  effe  arbitror.  Imminuit  enim  &  ora- 
toris  auifloritatem  &  orationis  fidem.  DeOrat.  1.  ii.  c.  37. 

"  Orat.  pro  Murana.  It  mull  be  owned,  that  thefe  words,  at 
iiril  fight,  feem  to  have  a  different  meaning.     And  the  diftu- 

M  4  wasj 
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was,  not  to  deliver  his  own  opinion  on  any  point 
of  ethics   or    inetaphyfics,  but  to  explain  to   his 
countrymen,  in  the  mofl  intelUgible  manner,  what- 
Ibever  the  Greeks  had  taught  concerning  them. 
In   the  execution  of  which  defign,  no  Sed  could 
fj  well  ferve  his  turn  as  the  New  Academy,  whofe 
principle  it  was,  net  to  interfere  with  their  own  opi- 
nions:  and  a  palTage,  in  his  Academic  quefliions, 
inclines  me  to  think,  he  entered  late  into  this  Sc6~t, 
and  not  till  he  had  formed  his  project.     Varro, 
one  of  the  dialogifts,  fays  to   him  :  fed  de  teipfo 
quidefi  quod  audio '^  l\illy  anfwers  :  qtianam  de  re  F 
Varro  replies  :  reli^iam  a  te  vet e rem  jam,  troMavi 
autera  novam.      Varro  hints  at  it  again,    where 
fpeaking  afterwards  to   Tully,  he  fays,  tua  funt 
7iunc  partes^  qui  ah  antiquorum  rati  one  nunc   dcfif- 
fis,  i^  ea^  qu^e  ah  Arcefila  novata  funt  prohas^  doce- 
re  i^c  ^.     This  further  appears  from  a  place  in  his 
Nature  of  the  Gods  ?,  v/here  he  fays,  that  his  efpoufmg 

tandi  caufa  look  as  if  the  obfervation  was  conlined  to  Stcidftn. 
For  this  Seil  had  fo  entirely  engroiied  the  DialeSLics,  that  the 
followers  of  Zeno  were  more  frequently  called  Dialeci'ui  than 
Stoki.     Nctwithllanding  this,  itplainly  appears,  I  think,  from 
the   conte;  %   that  the  other  fenfe  is  the  true.     Tully  introduces 
hisobfcrvation  on  Cato's  fingularity  in  thefe  words  :  et  quouiajn 
non  eji  nohihhec  orat'io  hahenda  aut  cum  ivrferita  7nnititudine,  aut  in 
aliquo  conTe}2tu  agrejliutn,  andacius  faulo  de  ftudiis  humanitatis, 
qua  ^  mihi  ^  njohu  not  a  i^  jucunda  funt,  difiutabo.   Here  he  de- 
clares, his  defign  is  not  to  give  his  thoughts  of  the  Stoics  in  par- 
ticular, (though  they  furnilhed  the  occafion)  but  of  the  Greek 
philofophy  in  general,  de  Jludiis  humanitatis.  He  then  runs  through 
the  Stoical  paradoxes,  and  concludes — Hkc  homo  ingeniof.Jjwms 
M.  C  arripuit,  isc.     But  had  it  been  his  intention  to  confine 
the  obferyation  to  the  Stoics,  on  account  of  their  great  name  in 
logic,  he  rnull  have  faid /^^;?r,  XiOlh^c:  it  being  their /c^/V,  not 
their  paradoxes,  which  was  of  ufein  difiutation. 

^  Manutius  and  Davies,  \ho,  I  fuppofe,  did  not  attend  to 
what  palled  before,  agree  lO  throw  put  the  word  nu7:c,  as  per- 
feftly  nfclefs  and  infignifiCant. 

^  Lib.i.p.  3. 

the 
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the  New  Academy^  of  a  fudden,  was  a  thing  altoge- 
ther unlocked  for.  Multis  etiam  fenji  miraUle  vi- 
deriy  earn  nobis  fotiffiwum  prohatam  ejje  pJjilcfcphiam^ 
cucf  liiccm  eriperet  &  qiiaji  no  ohm  quandam  rebus  cf- 
f under et^  dejertaqiie  difciplina^  i£  jampride^n  reliitie 
patrocmhim  nec  opinatum  a  nobis  eJJe  fiifceptum. 
The  change  then  was  late;  and  "after  the  ruin  of  the 
I-lepublic  ;  when  Cicero  retired  from  bufinefs,  and 
had  leifure,  in  his  recefs,  to  plan  and  execute  this 
noble  undertaking.  So  that  a  learned  critic  ap- 
pears to  have  been  miftaken,  when  he  fuppofed 
the  choice  of  theA^f':e;y:/r^//e'???)'wa£made  in  his  youth. 
This  Se5i^  (fays  he)  did  befi  agree  with  the  '•oafi genius 
and  ambitious  fpirit  <?/ young  Cicero^. 

5.  But  the  principal  difficulty  proceeds  from  the 
feveral  and  various  charaders  he  fuftained  in  his  life, 
and  writlno;s;  which  habituated  him  to  feign  and 
GiiTemble  his  opinions:  here,  (though  he  aded 
neither  a  v/cak  nor  an  unfair  part,)  he  becomes 
perfeiflly  infcrutable.  He  may  be  confidered  as 
an  Orator,  a  Statefman,  and  a  Philofopher  -,  cha- 
raders,  ail  equally  pcrjhmted ';  and   no  one  more 

^  Remarksupon  a  late difcourfe of freethinki7ig^  Part.  ii.  Rem.  53. 

'  I.  As  a  Statesman,  he  difcharged  the  office  o^ 3.  Patriot^ 
tirhis  coitfer-vator  U'  parens,  in  a  Government  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  dlflenfions  between  Senate  and  People.  Put  could  this  be 
done  by  fpeaking  his  real  ientimentsto  both?  both  were  very 
faulty;  and,  as  taulty  men  generally  are,  too  an^ry  tohearrca- 
fon  I  have  given  an  inftance  below,  in  the  caie  of  the  Gr- 
tiiinc  conjpiracy .  And  the  ilTue  of  it  declares  the  wifdomof  that 
condudl.  He  faved  the  Republic.  2.  As  apKiLosopHF.R,  his 
end  and  defign  in  writing  was  not  to  deliver  his  own  opinion,  but 
to  explain  the  GxccidiXi phi lofophy.  On  which  account  he  blames 
tiiofe  as  too  curious,  who  were  for  knov/ing  his  own  fentiments. 
In  purfuance  of  this  defign  he  brings  in  Stoics,  Epicureans, 
Platonills,  Academics  new  and  old,  in  order  to  inftrud  the 
Romans  in  their  various  opinions,  and  feveral  ways  ofreafon- 
ing.  But  whether  it  be  himfelf  oro:hers  that  are  brought  upon 
the  rtage,  it  is  the  Academic,  not  Cicero  ;  it  is  the  Stoic,  the 
Epicurean,  notBalbus  nor  Velleius,  who  deliver  their  opinions. 

the 
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the  real  man  than  the  other :  but  each  of  them  taken 
up,  and  laid  down,  for  the  occafion.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  numerous  inconfiilencies  we  find  in 
him,  throughout  the  courfeof  his  fuftaining  tliem. 
In  his  oration  de  Hanifp,  refpon.  in  fenatii^  when 
the  popular  fuperfVition  was  inflamed  by  prefent 
prodigies,  he  gives  the  higheft  chara6Ler  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  their  anceilors,  as  Founders  of  their 
eftablilhed  religion :  "  Ego  vero  primum  habeo 
*^  audores  ac  magiftros  religionum  colendarum. 
"  majores  noftros  :  quorum  mihi  tanta  fuilTe  fapi- 
**  entia  videtur,  ut  fatis  fuperque  prudentes  fmr, 
''  qui  illorum  prudentiam,  non  dicam  affequi,  fed, 
*'  quanta  fuerit,  perfpicere  pofiint."  Yet  in  his 
treatife  of  Laws  ^  as  the  reader  has  feen  above'',  he 
frankly  declares,  that  the  folly  of  their  anceftors  had 
fuffered  many  depravities  to  he  brought  into  Religion. 
Here  the  Philofopher  confuted  the  Statefman  •,  as^ 
in  another  inftance,  the  Statefman  feems  to  have 
got  the  better  of  the  Philofopher.  He  defends  the 
paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  in  a  philofophical  difierta- 
tion:  But  in  his  oration  for  M/.^r^/'/^,  he  ridicules 
thofe  paradoxes  in  the  freeft  manner.  Nor  under 
one  and  the  fame  chara6ler,  or  at  one  and  the  lame 
time,  is  he  more  confiftent.  In  the  orations  againfh 
Catiline^  when  he  opens  the  confpiracy  to  the 
Senate^  he  reprefents  it  as  the  moil  deep  laid  defign, 
which  had  infedled  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men 
amongft  them :  Yet,  w^hen  he  brings  the  fame  af- 
fair before  the  Feople.,  he  talks  of  it  as  only  the 
wild  andfenfelefs  efcape  of  a  few  defperate  wretches: 
it  being  neceflary   for  his  purpofe,  that  the  Senate 

3.  As  an  ORATOR,  he  was  an  ad^vocate  fo>-  his  client y  or  more  pro- 
perly perfonated  him.     In  this  cafe,  then,  he  was  to  fpeak  the 
ientiments  of  his  client,  not  his  own. 
^  See  book  ii.  fed.  6. 

and 
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and  People^  who  viewed  the  confpiracy  from  feveral 
flations,  lliould  fee  it  in  different  Hghts. 

We  meet  with  numbers  of  the  hke  contradi- 
<5i:ions,  deUvered  in  his  own  perfon,  and  under  his 
philofophic  charadter.  Thus,  in  his  books  of  divi- 
nation, he  combats  all  augury,  i^c.  and  yet,  in  his 
philofophic /r^^///^  of  laws,  he  delivers  himfelfin 
their  favour  ;  and  in  fo  ferious  and  pofitive  a  man- 
ner, th^t  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  him  to  be  in  ear- 
ned:. In  a  word,  he  laughed  at  the  opinions  of  State, 
when  he  was  amongft  the  Philofophers^  he  laughed 
at  the  do6lrines  of  the  Philofophers,  when  he  was 
cajohng  an  Aflembly;  and  he  laughed  heartily  at 
both,  when  withdrawn  amongft  his  friends  in  a 
corner.  Nor,  is  this  the  worft  part  of  the  ftory. 
He  hath  given  us  no  mark  to  diftinguifh  his  mean- 
ing: For,  in  his  Academic  qi^efiions  ^  he  is  ready  to 
fwear  he  always  fpeaks  what  he  thinks :  Jurarem 
per  Jovem  Deofque  penates,  me  &  ardere  ftudio 
veri  reperiendi,  &  ea  fentire  quse  dicerern"' :  Yet, 
in  his  Nature  of  the  Gods'",  he  has  ftrangely  changed 
his  tone :  Qui  autem  requirunt,  quid  quaque  de 

^  Lib.  iv.  Seft.  20. 

"^  LucuUus  had  beun  declaiming  very  tragically  againfl  the  Aca- 
demy, when  Tully  entered  on  it's  defence  ;  in  which  he  thought 
it  proper  to  premife  fomething  concerning  himfelf.  Aggrediar 
igitur,  (fays  he,)  il  pauca  ante,  quali  de  fama  me  a  dixero'. 
He  then  declares,  that,  had  he  embraced  the  Academy  out  of  va» 
nity,  or  love  of  contradiftion,  it  had  not  only  refledled  on  his 
fenfe,  but  on  his  honour.  Itaque  nifi  ineptum  putarem  in  tali 
difputatione  id  facere,  quod  cum  de  republica  difceptatur  fieri 
interdumfolet:  jurarem  per  Jovem  ^r.  From  hence,  I  gather 
that  though  the  queilion  here  be  of  the  Academic  philofophy, 
and  of  Cicero  as  an  Academic,  yet,  as  he  tells  us,  he  is  now  to 
vindicate  himfelf  in  a  point  in  which  his  honour  was  concerned, 
the  proteftation  is  general,  and  concerns  his  conftant  turn  of 
mind;  which  always  inclined  him,  he  fays,  to  fpeak  his  fen- 
timents. 

"  Lib.  i.  Sea.  5. 

re 
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re  ipfi  fentiamus,  curiofius  id  faciunt  quam  necelTe 
eil. 

Jf  it  be  afked  then,  in  which  of  his  writings  we 
can  have  any  reafonable  aiTurance  of  his  true  fcnti- 
ments  ?  I  reply,  fcarce  in  any,  but  his  epistles. 
Nor  is  this  faid  to  evade  any  material  evidence  that 
may  be  found  in  his  other  works,  in  favour  of  a 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifliment:  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  very  fignal  inftances  of 
his  difbchcf,  as  far  as  we  can  hazard  a  judgment 
of  his  mind.  As  in  his  Ofices^  which  bids  thefairelt 
of  any  to  com.e  from  his  heart,  he  dehvcrs  himfelf 
very  eifectually  againft  it ;  as  will  appear  in  the  next 
fection.  And  in  liis  oration  for  Ciuentius  to  the 
Judges,  he  fpeaks  with  yet  more  force  on  the  fan"ie 
licie  the  quefticn:  "  I\am  nunc  quidcm  quid  tan- 
*^  deni  illi  mah  mors  attuUt  .^  nifi  force  ineptiis  ac 
''/i3^..-/L  ducimur,  u:  exiftimemus  iikim  apud  in- 
''  feios  in.piorum  fuppUcia  perferre,  i^c.  Qua?  fi 
"  faifa  fui.t,  id  quod  omnes  inlelligurJ^  quid  ei  tandem 
"  ahud  mors  eripuit  pnLter  fenfum  doioris? 

Nor  will  moii  01  tbcje  pafTages,  v/hich  are  ufu- 
ally  brought  in  fupport  of  the  opinion,  that  Tully 
did  really  believe  the  in:mcrtality  cf  the  foul^  Hand 
in  any  account  againft  thcfe :  Becaufe,  a^  will  be 
fhewn,  in  the  next  fandion,  they  befi  agree  to  a 
kind  of  immortality  very  confident  with  a  thorough 
difbelief  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniih- 
ments "", 

^  As  to  the  celebrated  argument  of  Plato  for  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  foul,  explained  and  inforced  by  Cicero,  it  is  fo  big 
with  impiety  and  nonfenfe,  that  one  would  wonder  how  any 
chriilian  Divine  could  have  the  indifcretion  to  recommend  it  as 
doing  credit  to  ancient  Ihllofophyj  or  to  extol  the  inventers 
and  efpoufers  of  it,  as  having  delivered  and  entertained  ^cry 
ji(ft,  rational,  avd  prefer  nctions  concerning  the  immortality  of 
the  human  foul.  If  we  examine  this  philofophy  as  it  is  delivered 
us  by  Plato  in  his  Phxdrus,  or  as  it  is  tramlated  by  Cicero  in 

It 
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It  is  only  then  (as  we  fay)  in  his  Epistles  to  his 
friends,  where  we  fee  the  ;;2^;2  divefted  of  the  Pc/i- 

his  firft  Tufculan,  we  fh all  find  it  gives  the  human  foul  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Divine  Heing,  and  luproies  it  to  have  been  from 
eternity,  uncreated  and  lelf-exiitent.  Speaking  of  the /r/V/c/^/^o/^ 
motion,  or  thtfouly  it  fays,  Principii  autem  nulla  elc  origo  :  nam 
e  principio  oriuntur  omnia:  ipi'am  autem  tiuila  ex  re  alia  nafci 
fotejh  nee  enim  ,'ffet  id  principium  quod  t,igncretur  aliunde. — 
Id  auiem  nee  «^/t '  poteft,  ncc  mori. — Ha;c  ell  propria  natura 
animi  atque  vis;  quas  fi  c}.  una  ex  omnibus,  quai  fe  ipfa  fem- 
per  move.it,  neque  ,iu-:a  certe  eii,  et  atcrna  ell.  i  •Jufc.  c. 
2,  3.  It  is  plain  ioo,  that  this  argument  afTigns  the  human 
foul  a  NECESSARY  immcr'-ality,  or  an  immortality  which  arifes 
from  it's  nature  and  elierlce,  or  from  it's  original  and  in- 
herent powers  i  and  not  from  the  Will  or  appointment  of  God. 
We  are  told  that  th^  foul  is  immortal,  becauie  it  is  a  felf-moving 
fubilance  ;  for  that  a  felf-mcving  iubftancecan  never  ceafe  to  be, 
iince  it  will  always  have  a  power  of  exifting  within  itfelf,  inde- 
pendent of  any  foreign  or  excernal  caufe.  And  what  can  be 
faid  more  of  God  himfelf?  fcntit  igitur  animus  fe  m.overi,  quod 
cum  fentit,  illud  una  fentit  fe  vi  fua,  non  aliena,  moveri ;  nee 
accidere  ■p(j{je,  ut  ifje  unquarn  a  Je  Aferatv.r.  i  I  ufc.  C  23.  Here 
it's  imiiiortality  is  not  iuppofed  to  ariib  from  the  infiuence  of 
any  foreign  or  external  cauie,  but  is  rcfol /ed  into  th^,-  natural 
and  inlierent  powers  of  the  foul  itfelf.  llato  fays,  £7.-5*^7?  tt  dyiv- 

i>r,roi/ )C  da,a(phofov    scvio   dvuyfiy}  Bivs^i ravo    oz    o7b  u.'S-Q7\'>^v&ai  Sre 

y.yvicsjcci  ov'a.~o- ,  e|  cciayxvc  ayi'jvr.rrv  rg  p^  dijcc-ariv  v'^%''J  d^  '•■'>:• 
The  nereJP.ty  here  fpoken  of  was  fi:ppoied  to  arifs  from  an  in- 
ternal faculty  and  power  of  the  foul,  or  from  tlie  principle  of 
felf-mction.  The  force  of  all  this,  has  been  fhafH^-d  over  \jy 
the  writers  againiltlie  D.  L.  v/ith  only  repeating,  tiiat,  Cicero 
inferred  the  hnviortality  of  the  foul  frcrn  iCs  nxonderful  j>o~overs  and 
facidties,  on  it\  principle  of  fclf  tnotlcn,  ifs  7nemor}',  in'venticn,  ocv/ 
a?id  cc7nprihenfcn.  As  to  felf-mot ion  tac  word  is  equivocal,  and 
may  either  fignify  the  ^o\sft\- gi-uen  to  a  being  to  begin  motion; 
or  a  power  inherent  and  effential  to  a  being,  who  has  all  things 
within  itfelf,  and  receives  nothing  from  without.  Now  Vv'e 
have  Ihewn,  tliat  Plato  and  his  followers  ufei  felftnoticn,  when 
applied  to  the  foul,  in  this  latter  fenfe ;  and  from  thence  inferred 
a  MECES3ARY  Immortality  in  that  be.ng  which  haa  it;  an  im- 
mortality which  implied  increation  and  felf-exillence.  As  to 
tne  Qx\\.^x  po'wers  and  faculties  of  memory,  inijentiuny  'vcit  and  com- 
prehenfiony  whatfoever  immortality  may  be  logically  deduced  from 
them,  it  is  not  that  which  Cicero  deduces  :  For  as  v.e  fee  his 
is  a  llrid;  and  proper  immortalit}',  an  exiftence  from  ail  eterni- 

tician^ 
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tician^  the  Sophift^  and  the  Advocate :  And  there  he 
profefTes  his  dilbelief  of  a  future  flate  of  rewards  and 
puniihments  in  the  frankell  and  freeft  manner.  To 
JL.  Mefcinius  he  fays :  ''  Sed  ut  ilia  fecunda moderate 
''  tuhmus,  fic  hanc  non  folum  adverfam,  fed  fun- 
"  ditus  everfam  fortunam  fortiter  ferre  debemus; 
'*  ut  hoc  faltem  in  maximis  malis  boni  confequa- 
*'  mur,  ut  mortem,  quam  etiam  beati  contemnere 
*'  debeamus,  propterea  quod  nullum  fenfum  effet 
"  habitura,  nunc  fic  afrecti,  non  miodo  contemnere 
"  debeamus,  fed  etiam  optare  p."  In  his  epiille  to 
Torquatus,  he  fays  :  ''-  Ita  enim  vivere  ut  non  fit 
"  vivendum,  miferrimum  eil.  Mori  autem  nemo 
*'  fapiens  miferum  dixit,  ne  beato  quidem — fed 
*'  hasc  confolatio  levis  eiti  ilia  gravior,  qua  te  uti 
"  fpero :  Ego  certe  utor.  Nee  enim  dum  ero> 
*'  angar  uUa  re,  cum  omni  vacem  culpa  :  Et  fi  non 
"  ero,  fenfu  omnino  carebo^i."      Again,    to  the 

ty,  to  all  eternity:  In  a  word,  the  immortality  of  the  Supreme 
Being  himfelf.  Si  cernerem  (fays  Tully)  quemadmodum  nafci 
poffent  [animi  hominum]  etiam  quemadmodum  interirent  vi- 
derem.  i  ^nfc.  z.  24.  And  again,  when  he  proves  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  againft  Panaetius,  he  goes  upon  the  principle 
that  the  foul  cannot  be  fhewn  to  be  immortal,  but  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  its  being  ac^tuady  ungenerated.  Volt  enim  [Pansaus] 
quod  nemo  negat,  quiccjuid  natum  lit  interirej  —  nafci  autem 
animos,  quod  declaret  eorum  fimilitudo-- nihil  neceihtatis,  cur 
nafcatur,  animi  fimilitudo. —  i  "Jufc.  c.  32,  — 3.  I  would  there- 
fore have  the  friends  of  reason,  not  to  fay  of  revelation, 
confider  whether  thefe  extravagant  notions  of  the  human  foul, 
do  any  honour  to  ancient  Philolopliy  ?  and  whether  Tully  had 
not  adled  a  more  decent  and  modeil  part  to  have  held  confiftently, 
even  with  Epicurus,  the  ?nortality  of  the  foul,  than  with  Plato 
that  it  was  uncreated,  felf-exijient,  arJnscejJahly  etertial? 

P  Fam.  Ep.  1.  V.  Ep.   21. 

s  Lib.  vi.  Ep.  3.  Some  have  taken  the  ero2ir).6.nc7i  erOy  m 
this  paffage,  to  relate  generkally,  to  exiftence  or  non-exiilence 
abfoiutely  ;  and  not,  as  certainly  Tully  meant,  fpedficallyy  to  the 
flate  of  exiftence  or  non-exiftence  here,  i.  e.  life  or  death.  But 
if  that  were  his  meaning,  that  if  he  had  no  heing  he  Jhoidd  ha^ve 

fame 
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fame  perfon  '  :  "  Deinde  quod  mihi  ad  confolatio- 
''  nem  commune  tecum  eft,  fi  jam  vocer  ad  exitum 
"  vitas,  non  ab  ea  republica  avellar,  qua  caren- 
"  dum  efle  doleam,  pn^fertim  cum  id  fine  ullo 
"  fenfu  futurum  fit."  And  again  to  his  friend 
Toranius ' :  "  Cum  confilio  profici  nihil  pofTit, 
"  una  ratio  videtur,  quicquid  evenerit,  ferre  mo- 
"  derate,  prrefertim  cum  omnium  rerum  mors  fit 
"  extremum."  That  Cicero  here  fpeaks  his  real 
fentiments,  is  beyond  ail  doubt.  Thefe  are  letters 
of  confolation  to  his  friends,  when  he  himfelf,  by 
reafon  of  the  ill  ftate  of  Public  Affairs,  much  wanted 
confolation;  a  feafon  when  men  have  leaft  dif- 
guife,  and  are  moft  difpofed  to  lay  open  their 
whole  hearts: 

Nam  verse  voces  turn  demum  pedore  ab  imo 
Ejiciuntur,  &  eripitur  persona,  manetRES. 

Lucret. 

Here  his  red  fentiments  ^  are  delivered  pofitively; 

which  in  his  T'ufculan  difputations  he  advances  only 

mfejife,  Torquatus,  for  fo  wonderful,  a  difcoyer}',  might  well 
have'returned  him  his  proverb  quoted  in  this  lipiiHe,  -/^.xvk  bI; 
\\^r.vaq.  But  the  foregoing  palTage  from  the  epiflle  to  Mefcinius, 
in  which  we  iind  the  iame  thought,  and  in  the  fame  exprelfion, 
puts  the  meaning  out  of  douDt.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was 
the  very  language  of  the  Epicureans,  and  ufed  by  Lucretius  as 
an  antidote  againil  the  fear  of  death, 

**  Scilicet  haud  nobis  quidquam,  qui  non  eri.vIUs  turn, 
"  Accidere  omnino  poterit  sensumque  movere. 
Eut  let  it  be  obferved,  that  when  Cicero  talks  of  death  as  of 
the  end  of  man,  he  does  not  make  this  conciufion  on  the  Epi- 
curean principle,  that  the  foul  was  a  mere  quality,  but  on  th<s 
Platonic,  that  it  was  refolved  into  the  fubflance  from  whence  it 
was  extradled,  and  had  no  longer  ^particular  exigence. 
I-  Lib.  vi.  Ep.  4.  '        s  Lib.  vi.  Ep.  21. 

t  The  learned  Author   of  the  exad  and   elegant   hijiory   of 
Cicero,    hath  fince  turned  this   circumjlance   to   the  fupport  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  with  regard  to  his  Hero's  fentiments:  — 
*•  But  fome  (fays  he)  have  been  apt  to  confider  them  [/.  e.  the 
4  hypo- 
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hypothetically;  but  with  aclearnefs  that  well  com- 
ments the    concifenefs  of  the  foregoing  paflages. 

**  pafTages  in  Tully's  philofophic  writings  in  favour  of  a  future 
'•^  Itate]  as  the  flourilhts  rather  of  his  eloquence  than  the  con- 
'*  clufions  of  his  reafon.  Since  in  other  parts  of  his  works  he 
"  feems  to  intimate  not  only  a  diffidence,  but  a  diihelief  of  the 
"  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  Hate  of  rewards  and 
**  puniihments,  and  efpecially  in  his  letters,  where  he  is  fup- 
"  pofed  to  declare  his  mmd  with  the  greateil  franknefs.  But 
"  — in  a  melancholy  hour,  when  the  fpirits  are  deprclled,  the 
"  fame  argument  would  not  appear  to  him  with  the  fame  force, 
"  but  doubts  and  difficulties  get  the  afcerdant,  and  what  hu- 
"  moured  liis  prefent  chagrin  hnd  the  readied  admilTion.  I'he 
*'  palTages  alledged  [z.  e.  in  this  place  of  the  Di-v.  Leg.]  were 
**  all  of  this  kind,  written  in  the  feafon  of  his  deje^ion,  when 
**  all  things  were  going  wrong  with  him,  and  in  the  height  of 
"  Ca;far's  power/'  ds^r.  Vol.11,  p.  561.  Ed.  4-'.  Thus,  every 
thing  hath  two  Academical  handles.  But  Hill,  my  cand:d  friend 
will  allow  me  to  fay  they  cannot  boih  be  right.  It  is  con- 
feffed  that  a  defponding  temper,  like  that  of  Cicero's,  will,  in 
a  melancholy  hour,  be  always  inclined  to  fear  the  worll.  But 
to  what  are  it's  fears  confmcd  ?  Without  doubt  to  the  iifue  of 
that  very  aiFair,  for  which  we  are  diibelTed.  A  melancholy 
hour  would  have  juil  the  contrary  iniluence  on  our  other  cogita- 
tions. And  this  by  the  wife  and  gracious  difpofition  of  A  ature ; 
that  the  mind  may  endeavour  to  make  up  by  an  abundance  of 
hope  in  one  quarter,  what  through  the  perfuafion  of  it's  fears, 
it  hath  fufrered  itfclf,  to  part  with,  in  another.  So  that  un- 
lefs  Cicero  was  made  ditFcrently  from  all  other  men,  one  might 
venture  to  fay,  his  hopes  of  future  good  \^2.$i.  Philofophy  per- 
mitted him  to  entertain  any  hopes  at  all)  would  have  rifen  in 
proportion  to  his  fears  of  the  prefent.  And  this  is  feen  every 
(lay  in  fad.  For  it  is  nothing  but  this  natural  difpofition  that 
makes  men  of  the  world  fo  generally  fiy  even  to  Superilicion  for 
the  folace  of  their  misfortunes.  But  the  excellent  author  of  the 
critical  i?iquiry  into  the  opinions  of  the  an<.ie?it  phiiofophers  goes  fur- 
ther. *'  Cicero  (fays  he)  \cry  frankly  declares  \n\i\% 'fufulans 
"  themfelves  that  this  [the  mortality  or  the  no  feparate  exifeme  of 
*'  the  foulj  was  the  moll  real  and'^eiteftual,  the  moll  folid  and 
"  fubllantial  comfort  that  could  be  adminillered  againil  the 
*'  fear  of  death.  In  his  firil  Tufculan,  he  undertakes  to  prove, 
**  that  death  v/as  not  an  evil;  and  this,  iji,  Becaufe  it  was  not 
"  attended  with  any  adtual  punifhment,  or  poiitive  and  real 
*''  rnifery.    zdlj,  Kc   rifes  higher,  and  labours  to  prove,  that 

M.  Video 
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''  M.  Video  te  alte  fpedare  &  velle  in  coelum  mi- 
*'  grare.  A.  Spero  fore,  iic  contingat-  id-  noBis* 
'^  Sed  fac,  ut  illi  volunt,  animos  non   remanere 

*'  pofl  mortem. M.  Mali  vero  quid  afFert  ifta 

"  lententia  ?  Fac  enim  fic  animum  interire,  ut 
*'  corpus.     Num  igitur  aliquis  dolor,  aut  omnino 

"men  ought  to  look  upon  death  as  a  blefTmg  rather  than  an 
"  evil,  as  the  Ibul,  after  its  departure  from  the  body,  might  be 
**  happy  in  another  life.  In  the  firH  part  he  fuppofes  the  mor- 
"  tahty  and  cxtindlion  of  the  foul  at  death  j  in  the  fecond  he 
"  plainly  fuppofes,  that  it  will  furvive  the  body.  Now  the 
*'  queftion  is,  on  which  dodtrine  does  he  lay  moil  ftrefs;  or, 
*'  which  of  thefe  two  notions,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  would 
*'  ferve  beil  to  fortify  and  prepare  men  againft  tlie  fear  of  death? 
"And  luckily  Cicero  himfclfhas  lono-  fmce  determined  this 
**  point  for  us;  having  in  the  iirft  Tufculan  brought  feveral  rea- 
*'  fonsto  prove  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  he  after  all  very 
**  frankly  declares^  that  they  had  no  great  'validity  and  force  ; 
*'  that  the  molt  folid  and  fubftantial  argument,  which  could  be 
"  urged  againft  thefear  of  death,  was  the  very  confideration  ad- 
"  vanced  m  his  letters,  or  t^e  docfri-m  <^vhicb  Tnakes  it  the  utter 
**  -period  of  our  being :  And  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  book  he 
*'  proceeds  to  argue  chiefly  on  this  fuppofition,  as  bei^/g  the  heji 
**  calculated  to  fupport  rr.en  agairf  the  fear  and  terror  of  Death. 
**  The  arguments  which  he  urged  to  prove  the  immorcahty  of 
*'  the  foul,  feem  fometimes  to  have  had  great  weight  with  the 
*' perfon,  to  whom  they  were  immediately  addrel's'd;  he  de- 
*'  clares  himfelf  fond  of  the  opinion,  and  refolves  not  to  part 
*'  with  it.  iNemo  me  de  immortalitate  depellet.  To  this  Cicero 
*'  replies,  laudo  id  ouidem;  tt^i  nihil  nimis  oportet  confidere  : 
*'  movemur  enim  faepe  aliquo  acute  conclufo:  iabam^us  muta- 
"  mufque  fententiam  clarioribus  etiamin  rebus  :  in  his  eft  enim 
*'  aliqua  obfcnritas.  Id  igitur  fi  acciderit,  fimus  arm.ati.  c.  32. 
*'  He  does  not  feem  to  lay  any  great  lire fs  on  the  notion  of  3 
"future  ftate;  nihil  oportet  nimis  confidere.  He  owns  that 
"  the  arguments,  alledgcd  in  fupport  of  it,  were  rather  fpeci- 
**  ous  than  folid  :  movem.ur  enim  fspe  aliquo  acute  conclufo. 
**  That  they  v/ere  not  plain  and  clear  enough  to  make  any 
*'  ftrong  and  lailing  impreinon :  Labamus  mutamufque  fenten- 
**  tiam  clarioribus  etiam  in  his  rebus ;  in  his  ell  enim  aliqua 
**  obfcuritas, — That  therefore  the  beft  remedy  at  all  events, 
"  would  be  the  notion  that  the  foul  dies  with  the  body:  id  igi- 
*'  tur  \i  acciderit,  fnnus  ar?nati.     Having  then  explained  what 

Vol.  IL  N  *^  polt 
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^^  poft  mortem  sensus  in  corpore  eft? — Ne  in  ani- 
"  mo  quidem  igitur  sensus  remanet,  ipfe  enim 

*'  nufquam  eft Hoc  premendum   etiam   atque 

"  etiam  eft  argumentum,  confirmato  illo,  de  quo, 
"  fi  mortales  animi  funt,  dubitare  non  poftumus, 
"  quin  tantus  interitus  in  morte  fit,  ut  ne  minima 
**  quidem  fufpicio  sensus  relinquatur '."  Now, 
this  is  the  very  language  of  the  Epicureans,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  words  of  Pliny  :  "  Poft 
'*  fepulturam  alias  atque  alia^  manium  ambages. 
**  Omnibus  a  fuprema  die  eadem,  qujE  ante  pri- 
*'  mum  :  nee  magis  a  morte  sensus  ullus  aut  cor- 
**  pori  aut  animse  quam  ante  natalem.  Eadem 
^'  enim  vanitas  in  futurum  etiam  fe  propagat,  — 
*'  alias  immortalitem  animse,  alias  transfigu  ratio - 
*'  nem,  aJias  fenfum  inferis  dando,  &  manes  co- 
*'  lendo,  deumque  faciendo,  qui  jam  etiam  homo 

*'  efledefierit Quas  (malum)  ifta  dementia,  ite- 

"  rari  vitam  morte  ?  Quasve  genitis  quies  unquam, 
*'  fi  in  fublimi  sensus  animse  manet^" 

"  he  had  to  fay  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  he  proceeds  to 
**  fhew  that  death  could  not  be  confidered  as  an  evil,  on  the  fup- 
**  pofition  that  the  foul  was  to  perifh  with  the  body. 

"  When  therefore  he  would  teach  men  to  contemn  the  ter- 
**  rors  of  death,  he  grounds  his  main  argument  on  the  iiorta- 
"  lity  of  the  foul.  As  to  the  notion  of  a  future  ftate,  it  was 
"  maintained  by  arguments  too  fubtile  to  work  a  real  and  Lfting 
**  convidion;  it  was  not  thought  clear  enough  to  makv^  any 
"  deep  and  ilrong  imprefTion.  He  has  therefore  recourie  to  the 
"  extinftion  of  the  foul,  as  the  moil  comfortable  conlideration 
"  that  could  be  employed  againft  the  fear  of  death.  This  was 
**  not  then  a  topic  that  was  peculiar  to  the  feafon  of  deje(5liou 
'*  and  diftrefsj  it  was  not  thrown  out  only  accidentally,  when 
**  he  was  not  confidering  the  fubjeft,  but  wasufed  in  the  works 
*'  that  were  deliberately  and  profefTedly  written  on  this  very 
**  point.  It  could  not  therefore  be  Of c-^z/rtf«a/ only,  and  fuited  to 
**.  theprcfent  circumftances,  as  Dr.  Middleton  in  his  reafoning 
*'  all  along  fuppofes." 

•  Tuj'c.  Difp.  lib,  i.  c.  34. — 36. 

'  AW,  UiJ}.  lib.  vii.  c.  55- 

Pj.u- 
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Plutarch  was  amongll  the  Greeks,  what  Ci- 
cero was  amongll  the  Latins,  as  far  as  concerned 
the  bufinefs  of  delivering  and  digefting  the  various 
opinions  of  the  Philofophers.  In  his  famous  tra<5t 
of  Superstition  he  ufcs  their  common  arms  to 
combat  that  evil  >  and  exprelTes  himfelf  with  un- 
common force  where  he  fpeaks  of  a  future  ft  ate  as 
an  error  efTential  to  fuperftition^  and  what  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  Reafon,  interpreted  by  found  Philofo- 
phy,  difclaims.  "  Death  is  the  final  period  of  our 
^'  being.  But  Superstition  fays  no.  —  She 
"  ftretches  out  life  beyond  life  itfelf.  Her  fears 
*'  extend  further  than  our  exiftence.  She  has  joined 
"  to  the  idea  of  death,  that  other  inconfiftent  idea  of 
"  eternal  life  in  mifery.  For  when  all  things  come  to 
*'  an  end,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  Superftidon,  they 
*'  begin  to  be  endlefs  \'* — 

I  will  beg  leave  to  conclude  this  fe£lion  with 
two  obfervations  relative  to  the  general  argument. 
1.  Wehave  juil  given  a  paflage  from  the  oration 
for  Cluentius,  in  which,  TuUy  having  ridiculed 
the  popular  fables  concerning  a  future  ftate,  he  fub- 
joins,  if  thefe  are  falfe^  as  all  men  fee  they  are^  what 
hath  death  deprived  him  of  befides  ^  sense  of  pain^  ? 

ST©-  »X\  VTTiijiSaAXfi  Tov?  ofovq  tTTiKeiva.  tS  (vv >  ^ccKfort^i/  r5  ^le 
^Oiovra,  70V  ^i'oov,  >c^  cryvctTrlofcra  t«  9av»Tw  KaKuv  c/7nfoia»  a9onar«»* 
Kj  ort  'mccvtrxi  rs-eciyy.ccTUfy  a^p^Ecb'ai  ^oscovaa  (*,vi  'caavof/.tvu*. 

w  Quse  fi  falfa  funt,  id  quod  omnes  intdligunt,  quid  ei 
tandem  aliud  mors  eripuit  prseter  se-nsum  doloris? — Seneca  rea- 
fons  in  the  fame  manner.  Mors  contemni  debet  magis  quam 
foiet:  multa  enim  de  illacredimus.  Multorum  ingeniis  certa- 
turn  eft  ad  augendam  ejus  infamiam.  Dcfcriptus  ell  career  in- 
fernus,  &c  perpetua  node  opprefTa  regio^  in  qua 

——"  ingens  janitor  orci,  ilfc. 
Sed  etiam   cum  perfuaferis  iftas  fabulas  efle,  vec  quicquam  di^ 
funSiis  fuperejje  quodtimeant,  fubit  alius  metus,  acque  enim  timoT 
ns  apud  inferos  fint,  quaxn  ne  nufquam.  £/>.  1:^3. 
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From  this  inference  of  the  Orator  it  appears,  that 
we  have  not  concluded  amifs,  when,  from  feveral- 
quotations,  interfperfed  throughout  this  work,  in 
which  a  difbeHef  of  the  common  notion  of  a  future  flate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments  is  impUed,  we  have  in- 
ferred the  writer's  difbehef  of  a  future  ftate  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments  in  general.  2.  We  have 
feen  the  Philofophers  of  every  fedl,  one  while 
fpeaking  diredlly  for,  and  at  another,  as  diredlly 
againft  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments, 
without  intimating  the  leafl  change  in  their  prin- 
ciples, or  making  the  leaft  hefitation  in  their  pro- 
fefTions:  So  that  either  v/e  mufl  hold  them  guilty 
of  the  mofl:  grofs  and  impudent  contradictions, 
which  their  charaders  will  not  fuffer  us  to  conceive 
of  them ;  or  elfe  admit  the  explanation  given  above 
of  the  DOUBLE  DOCTRINE,  and  the  different  me- 
thods of  their  exoteric  and  efoteric  difcipline. 

Yet  to  all  this  it  hath  been  faid,  "  If  the  Phi-^ 
"  lofophers  difbelieved  the  popular  Divinities,  and 
*'  yet  really  believed  the  being  of  a  God;  why 
*'  might  they  not  rejedl  the  popular  opinions  of  a 
**  future  flate,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  hold  a  fu- 
*'  ture  flate  of  real  rewards  and  punifliments  ?  Now 
*'  as  they  who  did  not  believe  Hercules  and  iEf- 
*'  culapius  to  be  Gods,  did  not  for  that  reafon 
*'  difbelieve  the  exiflence  of  a  governing  Mind  ;  fo 
*'  they,  that  did  not  believe  i^acus  or  Minos  to  be 
*' judges  of  Hell,  did  not  for  that  reafon  difbelieve 
*'  all  future  rewards  and  punifhments ''."  I  an- 
fwer,  the  two  cafes  are  nothing  alike ;  and  this  is 
my  folution  of  the  difficulty. 

I.  At  the  very  time  the  Philofophers  difcard  the, 
popular  Divinities  they  declare  for  the  being  of  a 
God.     Thus  when  Varro  had  faid  that  Hercules 

^  Dr.  Sykes. 

and 
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and  iEfculapius,  Caftor  and  Polkx  were  not  Gods; 
he  adds,  they  only  have  a  right  notion  of  God^  who 
conceive  him  to  he  a  Soul^  donating  and  governing  all 
things  by  his  poiver  andwifdom  \  But  when  thele 
Philorophers" exploded  Styx,  Acheron,  and  Cocytus 
did  they  ever  fubftitute  any  other  future  ftate  of 
rewards  and  punifhments  in  their  place  ? 

2.  The  Philofophers  give  the  popular  ftories  of 
the  infernal  regions  as  the  only  foundation  and  [up- 
port  of  future  rewards  and  puniiliments  \  fo  that,  if 
they  explode  the  popular  ftories,  they  muft  ex- 
plode the  things  themfelvcs.  And  what  is  more, 
they  tell  us  that  they  did  fo.  But  was  this  the  cafe 
concerning  their  popular  Divinities?  Do  they  ever 
reprefent  thefe  as  the  only  foundation  and  fupport  of 
the  belief  of  a  Deity  ? 

3.  Again,  The  Philofophers  held  a  principle 
(and  we  are  nov/  about  to  enter  upon  that  matter) 
v/hich  was  inconfiftent  with  a  future  ftate  of  re- 
wards and  puniiliments:  in  confequence  of  which 
they  formally,  and  in  exprefs  words,  difclaim  and 
rejed  all  fiich  fiate  and  condition.  But  I  know  of 
no  principle  they  held,  inconfniient  with  the  be- 
lief of  a  God  •,  nor  of  any  declarations  they  ever 
made  againft  fuch  belief  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  two  cafes  are  altogether  unlike  and  unre- 
lated. 

y  Qus  funt  autem  ilia,  qu:e  prolata  In  multitudinem  nocent  ? 
Hsc,  inquit,  non  effeDeos  Herculem,  Jifculapium,  Caftorem, 
PuUucem,  Proditur  enim  a  doftis,  quod  homines  fuerint,  et 
homana  conditione  defecerint.  — But  the  fame  Varro  fays,— - 
Quod  hi  foil  ei  videantur  animadvertiffe,  quid  eflet  Deus,  qui 
crediderunt  eum  effe  animam,  motu  et  ratione  mundum  guber- 
nantem.  Apud  Au£;u{]:.  de  Ci^u.  Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  27—31. 
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SECT.    IV. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  this  full  evidence  a- 
gainft  the  Philofophers  •,  I  much  doubt,  the 
general  prejudice  in  their  favour,  fupported  by  the 
reafonahlenefs  of  the  dodtrine  itfelf,  will  be  yet  apt 
to  keep  the  reader's  opinion  undetermined. 

I  fhall  therefore,  in  the  lad  place,  explain  the 
CAUSES  which  withheld  the  Philofophers  from  be- 
lieving: and  thefe  will  appear  to  have  been  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  Greek  Phi- 
lofophy,  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  dodrine 
of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniihments. 

But  to  give  this  its  due  force,  it  will  be  proper 
to  premife,  that  the  conftitution  of  that  Phiio- 
fophy,  being  above  meafure  refined  and  fpecu- 
lative,  it  was  always  wont  to  judge  and  determine 
rather  on  metaphysical  than  on  moral  max- 
ims; and  to  (tick  to  all  confequences,  how  abfurd 
foever,  which  were  feen  to  arife  from  fuch  con- 
fiderations. 

Of  this,  we  have  a  famous  inflance  in  the  ancient 
Democritic  Philofophy :  which  holding,  that  not 
only  Jenfations^  but  even  the  cogitations  of  the 
mind,  were  the  mere  paffion  of  the  Thinker;  and 
fo,  all  knowledge  and  underftanding,  the  fame  thing 
with  fenfe\  the  confequence  was,  that  there  could 
;iot  be  any  error  of  falfe  judgment-,  becaufe  all 
pafTion  was  true  pafTion,  and  all  appearance  true 
appearance.  From  hence  it  followed,  that  the  fun 
and  moon  were  no  bigger  than  they  feemed  to  us : 
and  thefe  men  of  reafon  chofe  rather  to  avov/  this 
conclufion,  than  to  renounce  the  metaphyfic  prin- 
ciple which  led  them  into  it. 

So  juft,  we  fee,  is  that  cenfure  which  a  celebra- 
ted 
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ted  French  writer  pafTes  upon  them :  when  the  Philo-r 
fophers  oyice  befot  tbemfthes  with  a  prejudice,  they 
are  even  r,iore  incurable  than  the  People  themf elves  ^ 
hecaiife  they  befot  themfelves  not  only  with  the  preju-^ 
dice,  but  with  the  falfe  reafonings  employed  to  [up- 
port  it  y. 

The  regard  to  tnelaphyftc  principles  being  (o 
great,  we  fhall  fee,  that  the  Greek  Philofophers 
muil  needs  reject  the  do6lrine  of  a  future  ftate  of 
rewards  and  puniihments,  how  innumerable  and 
Invincible  foever  the  racral  arguments  are  which 
may  be  brought  to  fupport  it,  when  we  come  to 
ihew,  that  there  were  two  metaphysical  princi- 
ples concerning  God  and  the  soul,  univerfally 
embraced  by  ail,  which  neceflarily  exclude  all  no- 
tion of  a  future  ftate  of  reward  and  punifhment. 

The  FIRST  PRINCIPLE,  which  led  the  philofo- 
phers to  conclude  againft  fuch  a  future  ftate 
was,  THAT  God  could  neither  be  angry  nor 
HURT  ANY  ONE,  This,  Tully  alTures  us,  was 
held  univerfally  j  as  well  by  thofe  who  believed 
a  providence,  as  by  thofe  who  believed  not: 
"  At  hoc  quidem  commune  est  omnium  phi- 
"  LosopHORUM,  non  eorum  modo,  qui  Deum  ni- 
*'  hil  habere  ipfum  negotii  dicunt,  &  nihil  exhi- 
"  bere  alteri  :  fed  eorum  etiam,  qui  Deum  fem- 
''  per  agere  aliquid  &  moliri  volunt,  numquam 
*'  NEC  iRASci  Deum  nec  nocere^."  What  conclu- 
fion  the  Epicureans  drew  from  hence,  (thofe  who,  he 
here  fays,  held,  Deum  nihil  habere  ipfum  negotii) 
he  tells  us  in  another  place,  by  the  mouth  of  Vel- 

y  Quand  les  philofophes  s'entetent  une  fois  d'un  prejuge,  ils 
font  plus  incurables  que  le  peuple  meme ;  parce  qu'ils  s'ente* 
tent  egalement  &  du  prejuge  Sz  des  fauffes  raifons  dont  ih  Ic 
foutiennent.     Fontenelle  Hiji.  des  Oracles. 

*  OJi(,  lib.  iii.  cap.  28,  •  De  Nat.  Deor,  1.  i.  c.  17. 

N  4  leius 
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leius  their  fpokefman.  Intelligitur  enim,  (an  ex- 
prelTion  denoting  that,  in  this  point,  the  phiiofo- 
phers  were  agreed)  "  a  beata,  irnmortaUque  na- 
*' tura,  &  iram  &  gratiam  fegregari:  quibas  re- 
*'  metis,  nuilos  a  fuperis  impendere  metus  ^  And 
that  the  other  Seds  drev/  the  fame  condufion  (which 
infers  the  denial  oi  a  future  ftaie  of  rewards  andpii- 
nijhments)  we  Ihall  now  fee  by  Cicero  himi'elf,  who 
ipeaks  for  them  aiL 

He  is  here  commending  Regulus  for  prefei*ring 
the  public  good  to  his  own,  and  the  hoiiejl  to  the  ^ 
profitable  >  in  diiTuading  the  releafe  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian prifoners,  and  returning  back  to  certain 
mifery,  when  he  might  have  fpent  his  age  at  home 
in  peace  and  pleafure.  All  this,  he  obfcrves,  was 
done  out  of  regard  to  his  oath.  But  it  may,  per- 
haps, fays  he,  be  objeded,  what  is  there  in  an 
oath  ?  The  violator  need  not  fear  the  wrath  of  Flea- 
ven ;  for  all  Fhilofophers  hold,  that  God  cannot  he 
angry  or  hurt  any  one.  He  replies,  that,  indeed,  it 
was  a  confequence  of  the  principle  of  God^s  not  being 
angry ^  that  the  perjured  m>an  had  nothing  to  fear  , 
from  divine  vengeance :  but  then  it  was  not  this 
fear^  which  was  really  nothing,  but  juflice  and 
good  faith,  which  made  the  fanftion  of  an  oath. 
1  he  learned  will  chufe  to  hear  him  in  his  ow^n 
words  :  *'  M.  Atilius  Regulus  Carthag-inem  rediit: 
*'  ncque  eum  caritas  patriae  retinuit,  nee  fuorum. 
''- Neque  vero  tum  ignorabat  fe  ad  crudeliiTlmum 
"  hoflem,  &  adexquillta  fupplicia  proficifci:  Sed 
"^^  jusjurand urn  conferva ndum  putabat.  Quid  eft 
*' igitur,  dixerit  quis,  in  jurejurando  ?  Num  ira- 
''-  tum  timemus  jovem  ?  At  hoc  quidem  commune 
*'  eft  omnium  philofophorum. — Numquam  nec 
*'  iRASci  Deum,  NEC  NOCERE.— Hjec  quidcm  ra- 
^^  tio  non  magis  contra  Regulum,  quam  contra 
"  omne  jusjurandum  valet :  ^za  in  jurejurando, 

"  non 
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*'  non  qui  metus,  fed  qus  vis  fit,  debet  intelligi. 
"  Eft  enim  jusjurandumafiirmatio  religiofa:  Quod 
*-'-  autem  affirmate,  quafi  Deo  tefte,  promiferis, 
"  id  tenendum  eft:  Jam  enim  non  ad  iram  Deo- 
"  rum,  quse  nulla  estj  fed  ad  juftitiam  &  ad  fi- 
"  nem  pertinet'^" 

Here  we  fee,  Tully  owns  the  confequence  of  this 
univerfal  principle  •,  that  it  overthrew  the  notion  of 
divine  punifhments :  And  it  will  appear  prefently, 
that  he  was  not  fingular  in  this  conceifion-,  but  fpoke 
the  fenfe  of  his  Grecian  mafters. 

A  modern  reader,  full  of  the  philofophic  ideas 
of  thefe  late  ages,  will  be  furprized,  perhaps,  to 
be  told,  that  this  confequence  greatly  embarrafled 
Antiquity  i  when  he  himfelf  can  fo  eafily  evade 
it,  by  diftinguifhing  between  the  human  pafTions 
of  anger  and  fondnefs,  and  the  divine  attributes  of 
juftice  and  goodnefs  •,  on  which  the  dodlrine  of  a 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniihments  is  in- 
vincibly eftabliihed.  But  the  Ancients  had  no 
fuch  precife  ideas  of  the  divine  Nature:  They 
knew  not  well  how  to  fever  anger  from  its  juf- 
tice, v.o^  fondnefs  from  its  goodnefs  ^ 

^  Cap.  26,  27,  28,  29.  It  is  true,  the  fame  Tully  fays,  ii. 
3.  deos /f/i»<:<j?/<7j  pietas  efficiet  et  fandlitas ;  which  looks  as  if  he 
thought  the  Gods  might  be  angry :  and  that,  therefore,  by, 
qua  nulla  efl,  in  the  quotation  above,  he  did  not  mean,  what 
the  words  imply,  qu<^  n)ana  et  coymnentitia  eji  ;  but,  qua  nihil 
izd  rem  pertinety  which  they  do  not  imply.  But  placatos  is  not 
here  ufed  in  the  flrift  fpecific  fenfe  of  appeafedy  which  im- 
plies preceding  anger-,  but  in  the  more  loofe  generic  fenfe 
of  propitious,  which  implies  no  fuch  preceding  difpleafure. 
And  my  reafon  for  underftanding  the  word  in  this  fenfe,  is, 
that,  two  or  three  lines  afterwards,  he  declares  it  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Philofophers  (to  which  he  agrees)  Deos  non  na- 
cere :  But  this  opinion  was  founded  on  that  other,  in  queftion, 
Deos  non  irafci. 

*=  Dacier,  who  underftood  the  genius  of^ntiquity  very  well, 
is  plainly  of  this  opinion,  as  appears  from  his  comment  on  thefe 

I  "^       This 
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This  we  fhall  now  fhew,  by  an  illuftrious  in- 
ftance,  left  the  reader  fhould  fiifped:  that,  of  an 
obfcure  fpeculative  Principle,  we  have  feigned  one 
of  general  credit  and  influence. 

Lactantius  having  fet  up  for  the  defender  of 
Chrifiianity^  found  nothing  fo  much  hindered  its 
reception  with  the  Learned  as  the  dodlrine  of  a 
FUTURE  JUDGMENT,  which  their  univerfal  princi- 
ple, that  God  could  not  be  angry ^  abfolutely  oppofed. 
To  ftrike  at  the  root  of  this  evil,  he  compofed  a 
difcourfe,  which  Jerom  calls,  pukherrimum  opus^ 
intituled,  de  ira  Dei  :  For  he  had  obferved,  he 
tells  us,  that  this  Principle  was  now  much  fpread 
amongft  the  common  People  ^  ♦,  he  lays  the  blame 
of  it  upon  the  Philofophers  ^ ;  and  tells  us,  as 
Tully  had  done  before,  that  all  the  Philofophers- 
agreed  to  exclude  the  pafTion  of  anger  from  the 
Godhead  ^ 

So  that  the  general  fyllogifm,  La6lantius  pro- 
pofed  to  anfwer,  was  this : 

If  God  hath  no   affe^ions  of  fondnefs  or  hatred^ 
love  or  anger ;  he  cannot  reward  or  punifjj, 

words  of  Antoninus — 1/  there  be  Gods^  then  leaguing  the  ^crld  is 
no  fuch  dreadfull  thing'y  for  you  may  be  Jure  they  <wi!I do  you  no 
harm. — h  ^\v  Os'^i    'n(7iv,  a'^h  ^atvov.   kockcj  yap  ci»k  av   'z^'lcc^^onv^' 

— Comme  les  Stoiciens  n'avoient  aucune  idee  ni  de  peines,  ni  dc 
recompenfes  eternelles  apres  la  mort,  et  que  le  plus  grand  ca- 
radlere  qu'ils  reconnoiiToient  en  Dieu,  eftoit  une  bonte  infinie, 
ils  eftoient  perfuadez  qu'apres  cette  vie  on  n'avoit  rien  a  crain- 
dre,  et  que  c'eftoit  une  chofe  entierement  oppofe'e  a  la  nature 
de  Dieu,  de  faire  du  mal.  La  veritable  religion  a  tire  leshommes 
d'une  fecurite  li  pernicieufe.  Sec.  —  The  learned  Critic,  indeed, 
txprefies  himfelf  very  ill,  confounding  the  premises  and  con- 
clufion,  the  caufe  and  effedl,  all  the  way,  one  with  another ; 
but  his  meaning  is  plain  enough. 

^  Animadverti  plurimos  exiftimare  non  irafci  Deum. 

*  lidem  tamen  a  philofophis  irretiti,  &;  falfis  argumentationi- 
bus  capti.  f  Ita  omnes  philofophi  de  ira  conicntiunt. 

But 
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J5«/  /7f  /??^/^  no  affeBions\  - 
Therefore^  &c. 

Let  us  fee  then  how  he  manages :  For  although 
he  knew  Chriftianity  but  imperfedlly,  he  was  ex- 
quifitely  well  fkilied  in  the  ftrong  and  weak  fide  of 
Philofophy.  A  modern  anfwerer  would  certainly 
have  denied  the  major ;  but  that  was  a  Principle  re- 
ceived by  all  parties,  as  Ladantius  himfelf  gives  us 
to  underfland,  when  he  fays,  that  the  Principle  of 
God's  not  being  angry  deflroyed  all  religion,  by 
taking  away  a  future  ftate  s.  He  had  nothino-  left 
then  but  to  deny  the  minor:  And  this,  he  tells  us,  is 
his  purpofe  to  undertake  ^. 

His  bufmefs  then  is  to  prove,  that  God  hath  hu- 
man pafTiOns :  And  though,  by  feveral  exprelTions, 
dropped  up  and  down,  he  feems  to  be  fully  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  grofsnefs  of  this  Principle  •,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  Philofophy  agreeing  to  make  it  the 
neceflary  fupport  of  a  future  Itate,  he  fets  upon  his 
tafk  in  good  earnefl,  avoids  all  refinements,  and 
maintains  that  there  are  in  God,  as  there  are  ia 
man,  the  pafTions  of  love  and  hatred,  Thefe  indeed 
are  of  two  kinds  in  man,  reafonable  and  unreafonabk\ 
in  God,  the  reafonable  only  is  to  be  found.  But  to 
make  all  fare,  and  provide  a  proper  fubjecl  for 
thefe  pafTions,  he  contends  ftrongiy  for  God's  having 
a  human  form:  No  difcreditable  notion,  at  that 
time,  in  the  Churchy  and  which,  if  I  might  be 
indulged  a  conjed:ure,  I  would  fuppofe,  was  firft 

5  Qui  fine  ira  Deum  t^z  credentes,  diflblvunt  omnem  reli- 
gionem — Sive  igitur  gratiam  Deo,  five  iram,  fiveutrumquede- 
iraxeris,  religionem  tolli  neceiTe  eft. 

^  Hsc  \nempe  ut  irafcatur  Deus]  tuenda  nobis,  &  afTerenda 
fententia  eft:  in  ea  enim  fumraaomnis  &  cardo  religionis  pie- 
tatifque  verfatur. 

intro- 
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introduced    for    that    very    purpofe,    to    which, 
Ladantius  here  enforces  it  '. 

But  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  our  author  intro- 
duceth  this  monftrous  notion  of  God's  having  a 
human  form^  with  an  artful  attempt,  fupported 
by  all  his  eloquence,  to  difcredit  human  reafon ;  fo 
as  the  reader  may  be  difpofed  to  take  his  word, 
that  nothing  could  be  known  of  God  but  by  Reve- 
lation. This  is  an  old  trick  of  the  difputers  of  all 
times,  to  make  reprifals  upon  Reafon-,  which  when 
found  too  fcubborn  to  yield,  muft  be  reprefented  as 
too  weak  to  judge.  And  when  once  we  find  an 
author,  v/ho  would  be  valued  for  his  logic,  begin 
with  depreciating  Reafon-,  v/e  may  be  afTured  he  has 
fome  very  unreafonable  paradox  to  advance  ^. 

I.  But  it  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  this 
principle,  of  God's  not  being  angry ^  only  concluded 

'  We  fee  here  how  the  Orthodox  evaded  this  conclufion  of 
pagan  philofophy,  againft  a  ftate  of  future  punifliment.  Would 
you  know  how  the  Heretics  managed  ?  They  went  another  way 
to  work,  which  it  may  be  juft  worth  while  to  mention.  The 
Creator  of  the  zWz/i^/e  world  (or  the  iirfl  caufe)  the  Marcionites 
called  the  good  j  and  the  creator  of  the  'viftkle  world,  the 
JUST.  Si  de  Marcionis  argueris  hserefi,  quae  alterum  honum, 
alterumy://?az?i(  Deum  ferens,  ilium  invifibilium,  hunc  vifibilium 
creatorem.  —  Hiercn.  Ep.  ad  Patnmach.  Now  they  agreed  in 
this,  with  the  Pagans,  that  the  Good  could  not;  but  that  the 
Juji  would  punifh ;  whofe  office  it  was  to  execute  vengeance  on 
the  wicked.  And,  at  the  fame  time,  holding  an  evil  princi- 
ple, they  called  x^^ix^juji  the  middle,  whofe  office  is  thus  de- 
fcribed  in  the  dialogue  againjl  Marcion. — T^o  thofe  ivho  conform  them- 
fehes  to  the  good,  the  middle  principle  gi'ves  peace ;  but  to  thofe 
njjho  obey  the  "E-v  11.,  the  uiddle  infii^s  tribulation  and  anguif? .  ' H 
«»    \*Acxri  ocf/ri  v7rr,K0ii(7i    Tco    aycc^u    aischv    ^i^uarn    VTTViKObai   ol   rio 

tsrovr.p^  6x:>j/iv  ^Jwcrt.  Thus  did  thefc Heretics  diveil  the  lirfl  Caufe, 
or  the  Good,  of  his  attribute  ofjufice ;  and  gave  it  to  the  Middle 
principle,  becaufe  they  were  not  able  to  fever  it  from  anger. 

^  So  when  the  learned  Huetius  would  pafs  upon  his  readers 
a  number  of  flight  chimerical  conjeftures  for  Demonfratio-ns,  he 
introduces  his  work  by  cavilling  at  the  certainty  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Geometry, 

againft 
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againft  a  future  (late  of  punijhments^  and  not  of  r^> 
wards :  Many  of  the  philofophers  holding  the  affec- 
tion o^  grace  and  favour y  though  they  ^//denied 
that  of  anger-,  as  Laclantius  exprefly  allures  us :  Jta 
ornnes philofophi  de  ira  confentiunt^  de  gratia  difcrepant. 
To  this  it  may  be  repHed, 

I.  That,  when  the  fandlion  cA punijhment  is  taken 
off,  the  greatefl  influence  of  a  future  ftate  is  de- 
ftroyed.  For  while  the  ancients  made  the  rewards  of 
Elyfium  only  temporary^ 

Has  omnes,  ubi  milie  rotam  volvere  perannos,  l^c, 

they  made  the  puniHiments  of  Tartarus  eternal. 

Sedct,  ^ternumque  fedebit 
Infelix  The  feus. 

This  Plato  teaches  us  in  feveral  places  of  his  works  ^ 
And  Celfus,  is  fo  far  from  reje6ling  it,  that  he  ranks 
it  in  the  number  of  thofe  doctrines  which  fliould 
never  be  abandoned,  but  maintained  to  the  very 
lail  "^. 

It  is  true,  that,  feveral  pafTages  of  Antiquity  may 
be  objedled  to  what  we  fay  againft  the  eternity  of 
rewards-,  particularly  this  of  Cicero:  "Omnibus 
*'  qui  patriam  confervarint,  adjuverint,  auxerint^ 
"  certum  eife  in  coelo  ac  definitum  locum,  ubi  be- 
*'  ati  ^vo  SEMPiTERNo  fruantur  "."     But  we  are 


FhadOi   p.    113.  "A^^ot   J)    Qncc\i^    01    TtfT«?    opwilf?    2^}  ra; 

Uil  ^ffovQv.     Gorgias,  p.   525. 

^oy^xi<^     |M,^9'     HTot,     /ia^t'    a.70/^    ix^^^o'iTim    fArj^si?     ts'olc    ^r^» 

mtriiioriic;.     Apud  Orig,  cont ,  Celf,  lib.  viii, 
°  5'tf;w«.  5«^.  cap.  3, 

to 
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to  know,  that  the  Ancients  diftinguiflied  the  fouls 
of  men  into  three  fpecies :  the  human,  the  heroic, 
and  the  demonic.  The  two  lafi^  when  they  left 
the  body,  were  indeed,  believed  to  enjoy  eternal 
happinefs,  for  their  public  fervices  on  earthy  not  iri 
Elyjium^  but  in  heaven.  Where  they  became  a  kind 
ofdemi-gods.  But  all,  of  the /r/?,  which  included 
the  great  body  of  mankind,  were  underftood  to 
have  their  defignation  in  purgatory^  Tartarus^  or 
Elyjium  :  The  Jirft  and  laj}  of  which  abodes  were 
temporary 'y  znd  the  fecond  only  eternal.  Now  thofe 
who  had  greatly  ferved  their  country,  in  the  man- 
ner Tully  there  mentions,  were  fuppofed  to  have 
fouls  of  the  heroic  or  demonic  kind  °. 

2.  But  fecondly.,  in  every  fenfe  of  a  future  ftate 
as  a  moral  defignation,  rewards  and  punifhments 
neceflarily  imply  each  other  :  So  that  where  one  is 
-wanting,  the  other  cannot  poflibiy  fubfift.  This 
is  too  evident  to  need  a  proof;  or  not  to  be  feen  by 
the  ancient  philofophers :  Laclantius  thus  argues 
with  them,  on  common  principles.  "  If  God  he 
'*  not  provoked  at  impious  and  wicked  men.,  neither  is 
^^  he  pleafed  with  the  good  andjujl.  For  contrary 
*'  objedls  muft  either  excite  contrary  affedions,  or 
*'  no  affedions  at  all.  So  that  he  who  loves  good 
"  men,  muft  at  the  fame  time  hate  ill-,  and  he  who 
*'  hates  not  ill  men,  cannot  love  the  good :  Becaufe 
"  both  to  love  good  men  proceedeth  from  an  ab- 
"  horrence  of  ill-,  and  to  hate  ill  men  from  a  ten- 
*'  dernefs  to  the  good''.**     And  fo  concludes,  with 

*>  Eufebius  fpeaking  of  the  political  Gods  of  Egypt,  fupport* 
what  is  here  delivered  of  thofe  heroic  or  demovic  ibuls,  aM»« 

trux/ia-iv   iCj  X-OiVTiv   dv^^coTTcov   tiUtpfiffioty  Tij^p^oTa?  "f  A0ANAUAS.— 
Pro'p.  E'vavg,  1.  iii.   c,    3. 

P  Si  Deus  non  irafcitur  impiis  &  injuftis,  nee  pios  utique  juf. 
tofqiie  diligit:     In   rebus    enim    diverfis,     aut   in   utramque 

thofe 
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thofe  he  argues  againft,  that  the  denying  God's  at- 
tribute of  anger y  which  removes  the  punijhments  of 
a  future  ftate,  overturns  the  ft  ate  itfelf.  "  Sive 
*'  igitur  gratiam  Deo,  five  iram,  five  utrumque 
*'  detraxeris,  religionem  tolli  necelTe  eit." 

In  this  (as  we  fay)  he  does  not  at  all  mifreprefent 
the  common  conclufions  of  philofophy.  Plutarch 
delivering  its  fentiments  on  this  head,  exprefly  makes 
the  denial  oi  future  mifer)\  to  infer  the  denial  of  a 
future  ftate,  "  Death  is  the  final  period  of  our  being. 
"  But  Superftition  fays,  no.  She  flretches  out  life 
"  beyond  life  itfelf.  Her  fears  extend  further  than 
*'  our  exiftence.  She  had  joined  to  the  idea  of  death, 
*'  that  other  inconfiftent  idea  of  eternal  life  in  mi- 
''  fery.  For  when  all  things  come  to  an  end,  then, 
*'  in  the  opinion  of  Superftition,  they  begin  to  be 
<'  endlefs.  Then,  I  can't  tell  what  dark  and  difmal 
"  gates  of  Tartarus  fly  open  :  then,  rivers  of  fire, 
"  with  all  the  fountains  of  Styx  are  broken  up,  &c. 
"  — Thus  doth  curfed  Superftition  oppofe  the 
"  voice  of  God,  which  hath  declared  death  to  be 
"the  end  of  fuffering^."  Death.,  fays  he,  is  the 
end  of  fiiffering.,  therefore  the  end  of  being.  Only  with 
the  u5-?^o»  ^^oTs^ov  of  the  rhetoricians  he  has  here, 
in  the  moft  rhetorical  of  all  his  difcourfes,  put  the 
conclufion  before  the  premiffes. 

3.  But  lcftl)\  we  fhall  ftiew  (under  the  next  head, 
to  which  we  are  going)  that  the  Philofophers  did 
not  confider  the  attribute  o'i  grace  and  favour.,  (which 
they  allowed)  to  be  2,pajjwn  or  affe^ion-,  though 

partem  moveri  neceiTe  eft,  aut  in  neutram.  Itaque  qui  bonos 
diligit,  &  malos  odit;  &  qui  malos  non  ©dit,  nee  bonos  diligit; 
Quia  &diligerebonos,  ex  odio  malorum  venit;  &  malos  odiiie, 
exbonorum  caritate  defcendit. 

f*'/j  ZbCxMui  iK7Ti(pi\jytr-,'—D9  Superji. 
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they  confidered  anger  (which  they  allowed  not)  un- 
der that  idea. 

II.  As  the  foregoing  objeclion  would  infinuate' 
that  the  univerfal  Principle  of  God's  not  he'mg  angry ^ 
doth  not  prove  enough  \  fo,  the  next  pretends,  that  it 
proves  too  much :  For,  fecondly^  it  may  be  objefted, 
that  this  principle  deftroys  God's  providence  here, 
as  well  as  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments 
hereafter  j  which  providence  feveral  of  the  theiftical 
Philofophers,  we  know,  did  believe. 

This  will  require  confideration. 

La6lantius  fays:,"  All  the  philofophers  agree 
"  about  the  anger ;  but  concerning  the  grace  or 
^^  favour  they  are  of  different  opinions  ^"  And 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  they  confidered  the^r^^^ 
or  favour^  which  they  held,  as  well  as  the  anger y 
which  they  denied,  to  be  a  paffton  or  affe5fion^  he 
thus  argues  as  above  :  and  adds,  "  Therefore 
"  the  error  of  thofe  who  take  away  both  grace 
''  and  anger  is  the  moft  confident  ^"  But  me- 
thinks,  the  abfurdity  of  the  error  here  imputed, 
fhould  have  taught  La6lantius,  that  the  Philo- 
fophers, who  had  rejeded  anger  becaufe  it  was 
an  human  paifion,  could  never  give  their  God 
another  human  pafTion :  For  though  they  fometimes  , 
dogmatifed  like  lunatics,  they  never  fyllogized  like 
idiots;  though  their  principles  were  often  unna-' 
tural,  their  conclufions  were  rarely  illogical.  He 
fhould  therefore  have  feen,  that  thofe,  who  held 
the  gratia  or  benevolence  of  the  divine  Nature,  con- 
fidered it  not  as  a  paffion  or  affeBion^  but  as  an 
efflux  from  its  e/ence^-,  on  which  they  built  their  no- 
tion of  a  general  providence.    So  that  when  he  fays, 

r  Omnes  philofophi  de  ira  confentiunt,  de  gratia  difcrepant. 
I  Ergo  conftantior  ell  error  illorum,  qui  &  iram  fimul,  & 
gratiam  toUunt. 

^  Seethe  following  quotation  fromSalluft  the  philofopher. 

con- 
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concerning  the  grace  or  favour^  they  are  of  different 
opinions^  we  are  to  underftand  no  more,  than  that 
Ibme  of  them  held  a  Providence,  and  others  de- 
nied it. 

Let  us  fee  then  what  kind  of  providence  the  thei- 
ftical  Philofophers  beheved.  The  Peripatetics 
and  Stoics  went  pretty  much  together  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  commonly  imputed  to  Ariilctle,  that  he 
held  no  providence  to  be  extended  lower  than  the 
moon  :  But  this  is  a  calumny  that  Chalcidias  raifed 
of  him.  What  Ariitotle  meant  by  the  words, 
which  gave  a  handle  to  it,  was  that  a  particular 
providence  did  not  extend  itfelf  to  individuals :  For 
being  a  fataliil  in  natural  things,  and  at  the  fame 
time  maintaining  free-will  in  man,  he  thought, 
if  Providence  were  extended  to  individuals,  it 
v/ould  either  impofe  a  neceffity  on  human  adions,^ 
or,  as  employed  on  mere  contingencies,  be  it  felt 
frequently  defeated;  which  would  look  like  im- 
potency:  And  not  feeing  any  v/ay  to  reconcile  free- 
v/ill  and  prefcience,  he  cut  the  knot,  and  denied 
that  providence  extended  to  individuals.  Zeno's 
notion  of  Providence,  over  the  human  kind,  feems 
to  have  been  yet  more  general  ^ ;  and,  indeed,  bet- 
ter fupported,  for  he  denied  tree-will  in  man: 
Which  was  the  only  difference  in  this  matter  be- 
tween him  and  Ariilotle. 

Here  we  have  a  Providence  very  confident  with 
a  dill/elief  of  a  future  ilate  of  rewards  and  puniih- 
ments ;  nay,  almoft  deftructive  of  it. 

But  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  v/ill 
not  be  put  off  fo:  They  held  a  particular  provi- 
dence, extending  itfelf  to  Individuals:    A  provi- 

^  Cotta,  in  Cicero,  explaining  the  dodlrine  of  the  Stoics, 
fays,  Non  curat  [Deus]  fmgulos  homineG.  Non  mirum,  ne 
civitates  qaidsm.  Ncn  eaij  ?  Ne  nationcs  c^uidsm  et  gsntes, 
N.  D.  iii.   39. 

Vol.  11.  O  dencc^ 
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dence,  which  according  to  ancient  notions,  could' 
not  be  adniiniftred  without  the  affections  cf  hve  and. 
anger.  Here  then  Hes  the  difficuky :  Thefe  feds 
removed  all  paffions  from  the  Godhead,  efpecially 
anger  -,  and,  on  that  account,  rejected  a  future  ilate 
of  rewards  and  puniilimcnts ;  while  yet  they  be- 
lieved a  Providence,  v/hich  was  adminiilred  by  the 
exercife  of  thofe  very  pafTions.  For  the  true  folution. 
of  this  difficulty,  v/e  muft  have  recourfe  to  a  pre- 
vailing principle  of  Paganifm,  often  before  hinted 
at,  for  the  clearing  up  many  obfcurities  in  Antiqui- 
ty :  I  mean,  th^t  of  local  tutelar  deities.  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  were  deep  in  the  Theology  which  taught, 
that  the  feveral  regions  of  the  earth  were  delivered . 
over,  by  the  Creator  of  the  Univerfe,  to  the  vice- 
gerency  and  governm.ent  of  inferior  Gods.  This 
opinion  was  originally  Egyptian-,  on  whofe  autho- 
rity thefe  two  Philofophers  received  itj  though  it 
had  been  long  the  popular  belief  all  over  the  pagan 
world.  ITence,  we  fee  the  writings  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Platonifts  fo  full  of  the  doctrine  of 
Demons  :  A  dodlrine,  w^hich  even  characterized  the 
theology  of  thofe  Sects.  Now  thefe  Demons  were 
ever  fuppofed  to  have  paffiCJts  and  affe^ions.  On  thefe 
principles  and  opinions  tlie  Greeks  form.ed  the  name 
of  that  mixed  mode,  Superjiition :  they  called  it 
Aetffiocctuovioi^  which  figniiies  the  fear  of  Demons  or 
inferior  Gods.  And  thefe  being  fappofed,  by  the 
Philofophers^  to  \\2Nz pafficns \  and,  by  l\\t people,  to. 
be  capricious  in  the  exercife  of  thofe  pailions,  it  gave 
birth  to  all  the  extravagant  Rites  of  attonemcnt  : 
the  practice  of  which,  as  we  fay,  they  called  l^ci- 
^caiMvix',  intimating,  in  the  very  term,  ihtpaff.cn 
which  gave  birth  to  them  ^  and  by  which  alone, . 
the  Ancients  underftood  a  particular  Providence 
could  be  adm>iniftred.  And  here  it  is  w^orthy  our 
obfervation,  that  Chalcidias  gives  this  as  the  very 


reafon 
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reafon  why  the  Peripatetics  rejedled  a  particular 
Providence,  (he  fays  indeed,  though  falfely,  all 
Providence  below  the  moon)  naniely,  becaule  they 
held  nothing  of  the  adminiftration  of  inferiorDeities. 
His  v/ords  are  thefe:  "  Ariftotle  holds  that  the 
"  providence  of  God  defcends  even  to  the  region 
"  of  the  moon;  but  that,  below  that  orb,  things 
"  v/ere  neither  governed  by  the  decrees  of  God, 
"  nor  upheld  by  the  wifdom  and  aid  of  Angels, 
*'  Nor  does  he  fuppofe  any  providential  interven- 
"  tion  of  Bemo7i5  \"  So  ciofely  united,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  whom  Fabricius  c^Ws  gna- 
rij/imus  vetens  philofophi^  ^'^  was  the  doctrine  of  a 
particular  Providence,  and  the  doctrine  of  Demons 
and  fubaltern  Deities. 

But  when  now  the  Soul  is  difengaged  from  the 
body,  it  is  no  longer,  in  their  opinion,  under  the 
government  of  Demons  ^  nor  confequeiltly  fubjed 
to  the  efteds  of  the  Demonic  palTions.      And  what 
becomes  of  it  then,  we  Ihali  fee  hereafter.     A  re- 
markable paifage  in  Apuleius,  will  explain  and  ju- 
flify  the  folution  here  given:  "  God  (fcith  this  au- 
^'  thor)  cannot  undergo  any  temporary  exercife   of 
''  his  power  or  goodnefs :  And  therefore  cannot  be 
*'  affecled  with  indignation   or  anger;  cannot  be 
*'  deprefied  with  grief,  or  elated  with  joy.     But, 
*'  being  free  from  ail  the  paillons  of  the  mind,  he 
"  neither  forrow^s  nor  exuks;  nor  makes   any  in- 
"  ftantaneous  refolution  to  ad,  or  to  forbear  acting. 
"  Every  thing  of  this  kind   fuits  only  the  middle 
"  nature  of  the  Demons :  For  they  are  placed  be- 
*'  tween  Gods  and  Men  ;  as  well  in  the  fram.e  and 
*'  compofition  of  their  minds,  as  in  the  fituation 

^  Ariftoteles  Dei  providentiam  ufque  ad  lunas  rgionem  pro- 
gredi  cenfet^  infra  vero  neque  providentis  fcitis  regi,  nee  ange- 
lorum  ope  confultifque  fuftentari :  nee  vero  .Dsmonum  proipi- 
cientiam  putat  intervenire.     Co;/?.  i?i  Plaicnh  ^hiccum. 

'"  Bib,  Lat,  1,  iii.  c.  7. 

O    2  ''of 
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"  of  their  abodes,  having  immortality  in  common 
*^  with  the  former,  and  affections  in  common  with 
''  the  latter.  For  they  are  fubjedl,  like  us,  to  be 
"  every  way  irritated  and  appeafed;  fo  as  to  be 
"  inflamed  by  anger,  melted  by  compaiTion, 
"  allured  by  gifts,  foftened  by  prayers,  exafpe- 
''  rated  by  negled,  and  foothed  again  by  obfervance. 
"  In  a  word,  to  be  affeded  by  every  thing  that 
"  can  make  imprelTion  on  the  human  mind  ''." 
Plutarch  fays  the  fame  thing,  but  with  this  re- 
markable addition,  that  it  was  the  very  dodrine  of 
Plato  and  Pythagoras  ^. 

On  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  the  Princi- 
ple of  God'^s  not  being  angry ^  which  fubverted  the 
dodrine  of  a  future  ilate  of  rewards  and  punilli- 
ments,  did  not  at  all  affect  a  particular  Providence 
here  ;  and  that  the  grace  or  favour  which  fome  of 

''■—-Debet  Deus  nullam  perpeti  vel  opens  vel  amoris  tempo- 
ralem  perfanclionemj  &  idcirco  nee  indignatione  nee  ira  con- 
tingi,  nuilo  angore  contrahi,  nulla  alacritate  gellire:  led  ab 
omnibus  paffionibus  animi  liber,  nee  dolere  unquam,  nee  ali- 
quando  Istari,  nee  aliquid  repentinum  veile  vel  nolle.  Sed  $c 
hasc  cunda,  ut  id  genus  caetera,  Dsemonum  mediocritati  con- 
gruunt.  Sunt  enim  inter  homines  &deos,  ut  loco  regionis,  ita 
ingenio  mentis  interfiti,  habentes  communem  cum  luperis  im- 
mortalitatem,  cum  inferis  pafTionem.  Nam  perinde  ut  nos, 
pati  poflunt  omnia  animorum  placamenta  vel  incitamenta ;  ut 
&  ira  incitentur,  &  mifericordia  fleftantur,  &  donis  invitentur, 
&  precibus  leniantur,  Sc  contumeliis  exaiperentur,  &  honoribus 
mulceantur,  aliilque  omnibus,  ad  fimiiem  nobis  modum  vari- 
cntur.      De  Deo  Socratis. 

i"  A  A  n  N  7t)  »o/>ti{oH=f,   w?>t^nAATi2N,  H^    U1&  AV  OV  AY, 

iC,    "Eiv'iX^TT.c^   }Cj    yifV(fi'ji'rr(j>-,   l7ro(df0i   ts?  II  A  A  A  1     0  E  O  A  O- 

roir,   i-r^iOf^^Brifug    p:  d-.^^ciTruv    yclonsvcn  ^keya^t,    x^    'C^cTOs.^    t>^ 

cMJUfA.Ci    T    (pva-iV    v'rne(p'.^v\ccq    r.^uvy     To  ^\  ^iiov    ovK  dy-iyh,     «3e 

(rv^/etJ^riy^oCj  n^QV7)v  oiXOfJ}/jYiv   y^  fmoMOv   }c.  oaa,  rocvr^ziq  if'p/jofjS/Joc.  ratj 
fislaooAa*^    'Oro'.byj,    Tb$    ju)    (auX'Xov,   t«?    ol  y)tIov    cnrilapa.Tlei'   y'ivovice'i 

Il\  ^  0/  p.  64Z.      '         *        -     >     ■     .    r^     ^ 

them 
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them  left  unto  the  Deity  was  no  pafTion  or  alfedlion, 
like  the  anger ^  which  they  took  av/ay;  but  only  a 
fimple  henc'iolcnce^  which,  in  the  conitrudlion  of  the 
Univerfe,  was  dire&d  to  the  bed  •,  but  did  not  in- 
terfere to  prevent  diforders  in  particular  Syliems. 
A  ipenevolence  too,  that  went  not  from  the  will^ 
but  the  ejjence  of  the  fupreme  Being  ^* 

Sal  LUST,  the  Philofopher,  writing  of  the  Gcch 
and  the  V/orld^  propofes  in  his  fourteenth  chapter, 
to  fpeak  to  this   queftion,  hew  the  immutable  Gods 
'  may  he  faid  to  be  angry  and  appeafed  ^  ?  In.  tlie  fir  ft 
place,  he  fays,  that  God  hath  no  human  paffions  •, 
he  neither  rejoices^  is  angry ^  nor  appeafcd  with  gifts  "" : 
So  far  is  certainly  agreeable  to  truth.  But  how  then  ? 
Why,  the  Gods  are  eternally   beneficent  (that  is,  as 
Seneca  fays  below,  caufaDiis  benefaciendi  natura) 
and  beneficent  only,  and  never  hurtful "".     Thus 
having  avoided  one  extreme,  he  falls  into  another  •, 
and  fuppofeth  it  to  be  blind  feature ^  and  not  WiU^ 
which  determines  God's  beneficence.  The  inference 
from  which  is,  that  the  rev/ards  and  punifaments 
of  Heaven  are  thenatural  and  necejjaryeffeolsof  a5lions\ 
not  pofitive^  arbitrary  confequeyices^  or  the  defignation 
of  Will:  And  fo  our  Philofopher  maintains.     For 
now  the  difficulty  being,-  that  if  nature  he  the  caufe 
of  the  beneficence  of  the  Godhead^  how  can  Providence 
beftow    good  on  the  virtuous  man,  and  evil  on 
the  wicked  ?  Our  Sophift  refolves  it  thus:  "  While 

^  So  Seneca  informs  us :  Qus  caufa  eft  Diis  bene  faciendi  ? 
Natura.  Errat,  fiquis  putat  illos  noccre  velle  :  Non  poflunt. 
Nee  accipere  injuriam  queunt,  nee  facere  ;  la^dere  etenim  Isdi- 
que  conjunclum  eft.  Summa  ilia  ac  pulcherrima  omnium  natura, 
quos  periculo  exemit,  nee  periculoios  quidem  fecit.     Ep-9S' 


b 
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"  we  are  good,  v/e  are  joined  by  fimilitude  of  na- 
"  ture  to  the  Gods-,  and  v/hcn  evil,  ieparatcd,  by 
^'  diirimilitude.  While  we  pradice  virtue,  we  are 
"in  union  with  them  y,  but  defe6lion  to  vice  makes 
"  them  our  enemies :  not  becaufe  they  arc  angry  at 
"  us,  but  becaufe  our  crimes  interpofe  between  us 
"  and  their  divine  irradiations,  and  leave  us  a  prey 
"  to  the  avenging  Dcm^ons.  -So  that  to  fay,  God 
''  is  turned  away  from  the  wicked  is  the  lame  as  xo 

"  fay,    THE  SUN  IS  HID  FP_0M  A  BLIND  MAN^."    An 

apt  comparifon:  and  very  exprefilvs  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  philofophy;  which  fuppofes  the  influ- 
ence of  theD^//}',  to  be  like  that  of  the  Sun^  phyfical 
and  necelTaryj  and,  confequently  all  reward  and 
punifhment  not  the  morale  but  the  natural^  ifilie  of 
things.  A  Platonic  notion,  entirely  fubverfive  of 
the  proper  doftrine  of  a  future  flate  of  rewards  and 
punilhments,  as  conceived  everywhere  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  taught  by  the  Chrifcian  Religion.  Which 
holds,  that  they  arife  out  of  God's  Goodnefs  and 
JuPcice,  not  by  v/ay  of  emanation,  as  light  from  the 
Sun,  but  as  the  defignation  of  Will\  which  difparts 
freely^  though  not  fancifully  or  capriciouHyy  as,  v/ith 
equal  maHgnityand  folly,  my  reafoning  in  this  place 
hath  been  reprefented. 

Ox\  the  v/hole,  then,  we  find,  that  the  Pagans  in 
taking  away  human  paffions  from  Gpd,  left  him  no- 
thing but  that  kind  of  natural  excellence,  which 
went  not  from  his  will^  but  his  ejfence  only;  and  con- 
fequently, was  deftitute  of  mcrality :  this  was  one 
extreine.     The  primitive  Fathers,  (as  Ladandus) 

'^   'H/.isrc  ^)  y.ya.Bo)  /xE»  lV]f?  ^'t'  of/.o»oTJjTa  Bioic  av^a.'rflo^i^a,,  kxkoI 
o^yi^oi^B-^uu^   uWa.  two  dixezpr-AjjMrm  <Biovg  (jlIv  vi'fUvlvK  iui/Twv  ih^ccfx.- 

under- 
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underftanding  clearly  that  the  Platonic  notion  of 
God  overturned  "^  future  judgment^  and  not  finding 
the  nnedium,  vvhich  their  mailers  in  fcicnce,  the 
Philofophers,  had  mified,  fuppofed  (as  as  we  have 
feen)  that  God  had  human  -pnjy.ons :  and  this  Vv'as 
the  other  extreme.  And  whence,  I  would  alk,  did 
both  thefe  .extremes  arile,  but  from  neither  party's 
being  able  to  diftinguifli  between  human  pa (jiGns  znd 
the  divine  attributes  of  goodness  and  justice  ? 
the  true  medium  between  human  paffions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  blind  e>:cellencc  of  nature^  on  the  other. 
II.  We  proceed  now  to  the  other  cause,  which 
kept  the  philofophers  from  believing  a  future  fbate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments.  As  the  firfl  was  a 
an  erroneous  notion  concerning  the  nature  of  God^ 
fo  this  was  a  much  more  abfurd  one  concerning  the 
■nature  of  the  Soul.  For,  as  our  epic  Poetfings, 
"  Much  of  the  Soul  they  talk,  but  all  awry^" 

There  are  but  two  polTible  ways  of  conceiving  of 
the  foul :  v/e  muft  hold  it  to  be,  either  a  qualit'i  , 
or  a  substance. 

1.  Thofe  Ancients  v/ho  believed  it  to  be  only  a 
^lality^  as  Epicurus,  Dic^archus,  Ariftoxenus,  Af- 
clepiades,  and  Galen,  come  not  into  the  account ; 
it  being  impofiible  that  thefe  Ihovild  not  believe  its 
total  annihilation  upon  death. 

2.  But  the  generality  of  the  Philofophers  held 
it  to  be  a  Suhjiance-^  and  all  who  fo  held,  were 
unanimous  that  it  was  a  discerped  part  of  a 
WHOLE;  and  that  this  IVhole -sN2iS,  God;  into  whom 
it  was  again  to  be  refohed. 

But  concerning  this  Whole  they  differed. 
Some  held  that  there  w^as  only  one  Subfbance  in 
Nature;  others  held  two. 

They  who  maintained  the  one  Univerfai  Sub- 

•  Par.  Reg,  Book  i v.  >''3i3- 

O  4  ilance. 
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fiance,  or  TO  ^'eN,  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe,  were 
Atheists  ♦,  and  altogether  in  the  fentiments  of  the 
modern  Spinozifts ;  whofe  mailer  apparently  catch- 
hed  this  epidemical  contagion  ot  human  reafon 
fro.r.  Antiquity. 

The  OTHERS,  who  believed  there  were  two  ge- 
neral Subftances  in  nature,  God  and  Matter,  were 
taught  to  conclude,  by  their  way  of  interpreting 
the  famous  maxim  of  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit^  that  they 
were  both  eternal.  Thefe  were  their  Theists  ; 
though  approaching  fometim.es,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
what  is  called  Spinozifm-^  fometimes,  on  the  other,, 
to  Mc.mchei[m. 

For  they,  w^ho  held  two  Subftances,  were  again 
fubdivided. 

Some  of  them,  as  the  Cyrenaics,  the  Cynics, 
and  the  Stoics,  held  both  thefe  Subilances  to  be  ma- 
terial \  which  gave  an  opening  to  Spinozifm : 
Others,  as  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Platonifts,  and 
Peripatetics,  only  cne  \  which  gave  the  like  open- 
ing to  Manicheifin. 

Laftly  the  maintainers  of  the  immateriality  o^  the 
divine  Subilance,  were  likewife  divided  into  two 
parties ;  the  firft  of  which  held  but  o?ie  perfon  in  the 
Godhead;  the  other,  two  o'c  three.  So  that  as  the 
former  believed  the  Soul  to  be  part  of  the  fupreme 
God;  the  latter  believed  it  tp  be  part  only  of  the 
Second  or  third  Hypoftafis  ^. 

As  they  miultiplied  the  Perfons  of  the  Godhead, 
fp  they  multiplied  the  fubfiftence  of  theSoul;  fom.e 
giving  two.^  and  fome  mojre  liberally,  three  to  eyery 

^  Origen  fpeaking  of  the  G/eek  pliilofophers,  fays,  '^  They 
plrinly  fuppofe  the  whole  world  to  be  God.  The  Stoics  make 
it  the  frji  God.  As  to  the  followers  of  Plato,  fome  make  it 
t\ie.  feco7id,  and  fome  the   third  God.     l,a<pa}q  oi  rov  cT^ov  x6cr(^.Qv 

^.tyiSTiv  sivai  ^£01.      'EroJiKol  f/2v  Tov   'vyccoTov.   Ol    ^  utto  n^ccrmi^  rov 

man. 
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man.  But  it  is  to  be  obierved,  that  thcycfleemed 
only  one  of  theie  to  be  part  of  God ;  the  otiiers  were 
only  elementary  matter,  or  mere  qualities. 

Thefe  things  are  but  jufh  hinted  at,  as  what  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  our  purpofe  :  A  full  explanation  ot  them, 
tho'  both  curious  and  ufeful, would  take  uptoomuch 
room,  and  lead  us  too  far  from  our  fubject.    , 

Now,  however  They,  who  held  the  Soul  to  be 
a  real  fubftance,  differed  thus  in  circumftantials,  yet 
in  this  confequence  of  its  fubllantiality,  that  it  vjas 
partcfGod^  difcerped  from  Ivm^  and  would  he  refcl- 
vedagai7i  into  him^  they  all,  we  fay,  agreed.  For 
thofe  who  held  but  one  fubftance,  could  not  but 
efteem  the  foul  a  part  of  it  •,  and  thofe  who  held  two^ 
confidered  thofe  two  as  conjoined,  and  componng 
an  Univerfe  -,  juft  as  the  foul  and  body  compofed  a 
man.  Of  which  Univcrfe,  God  w^as  the  foul ;  and 
matter,  the  body.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  as 
the  human  body  was  refolved  into  its  parent  Matter, 
fo  the  foul  was  refolved  into  its  parent  Spirit. 

Agreeably  to  v/hat  is  here  explained,  Cicero  de- 
livers the  common  fentiments  of  his  Greek  mafters 
on  this  head:  "A  naturaDeorum,  ut  dodiiTimis 
^'  fapientiffimifque  placuit,  haustos  animios  & 
''  LiBATOs  habemus^."  And  again:  "  Hum.anus 
"  autem  animus  decerptus  ex  mente  divina, 
*'  cum  alio  nuUo  nifi  cum  ipfo  Deo  (fi  hoc  ias  cit 
♦-•  di6lu)  comparari  poteft  ^" 

S  De  Dinjtn.  1.  i.  c.  49, 

^  Tufc.  Difp.  I.  V.  c.  13.  The  words,  fi  hoc  fas  eft  MSlu,  had 
been  omitted  by  accident.  But  Jnpvjerers  favv  a  myftery  in 
in  this  omiflion,  which  could  be  nothing  but  the  author's  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  they  made  againfl  him.  They  are  now  in- 
ferted  to  fhew  that  they  make  entirely  for  him,  and  that 
Cicero  ufed  the  word  decerptus  in  the  literal  fenfe ;  for,  if  only 
in  a  f.gurative,  lie  had  no  occafion  to  fofcen  it  with  a  jaha 
rcn)erentta . 

And, 
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And,  in  another  place,  he  fays, — "  aninios  ho- 
<^'  niinum  quadam  ex  parte  extrinfccus  effe  tradlos 
''  &  hauftos,  ex  qua  intelligimus  dii^  extra  divinum 
*'  animum  humanus  unde  ducatur '."  He  after- 
v/ards  gives  the  whole  fyRem,  iVom  Pacuvianus, 
more  at  large, 
Quicquid   eft  hoc,  omnia  animat,  format,    alit, 

auget,  creat, 
Sepelit,    recipitque  in   fefe  omnia,    omnium.quc 

idem  eil  JPater-, 
Indidemque,    eademque    oriuntur    de   integro, 
atque  eodem  occidunt  ^." 

And  St.  Auilin  did  not  think  them  injured  in  this 
reprefentation.  In  his  excellent  work  of  the  City  of 
God,  he  thus  expofes  the  abfurdity  of  that  general 
principle. — "  Qj^nd  infelicius  credi  potefl,  quam 
*'  Dei  partem  vapulare,  cum  puer  vapulat?  Jam 
*'  vero  partes  Dei  fieri  lafcivas,  iniquas,  impias, 
*'  atque  omnino  damnabiles  quis  ferre  potefl,  nili 
*'  qui  prorfus  infanit  ^?" 

Now,  left  the  reader  lliould  fufpe^t  that  thefe 
kind  of  phrafes,  fuch  as,  tbe  fours  being  fart  of  Gcd-^ 
difcerped  from  him  \  of  his  Nature-^  w^hich  perpetually 
occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Ancients,  are  only  highly 
figurative  expreffions^  and  not  meafurable  by  the  fe- 
vere  ftandard  of  metaphyfical  propriety;  he  is  de- 
fired  to  take  notice  of  one  confequence  drawn  from 
this  principle,  and  univerfally  held  by  Antiquity, 
which  was  this,  That  the  fold  zvas  eternal,  a  parte 
ANTE,  as  well  as,  a  parte  post  \  which  the  Latins 
well  exprefied  by  the  vrord  sempiternus  '^. 

^  De  Di'vin.  1.  i.e.  32. 
^  DeDl<vin.  1.  i.  c.  57. 
^  L.  iv.  c.  13. 

*"  It  properly  fignifies,  tJi-haf  hath  -neither  heginmng  nor  end^ 
though  frequently  uied  in  the  improper  fenfe  of  having  no  end. 
And  indeed,  we  m^y  ob'ferve  in  moil  of  the  Latin  writers,  an 

For 
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For  this  we  fhall  produce  an  authority  above 
exception:  "  It  is  a  thing  very  well  known  (lays 
"  the  accurate  Cudworth)  that,  according  to  the 
"  fenfe  of  Philofophers,  thefe  two  things  were  al- 
*'  ways  included  together,  in  that  one  opinion  of  the 
"  Soul's  immortality,  namely,  its  pre-exijhnce^  as 
^'^  well  2iS  Its  pojl-exiftence.  Neither  was  there  ever 
*'  any  of  the  Ancients,  before  Chriftiafiity^  that 
"  held  the  Soul's  future  permanency  after  death, 
"  who  did  not  likevvife  aflert  its  pre-exiftence ; 
"  they  clearly  perceiving  that  if  it  was  once  granted, 
^'  that  the  Soul  was  generated,  it  could  never  be 
"  proved  but  that  it  might  be  alfo  corrupted:  And 
•"  therefore  the  afTertors  of  the  Soul's  immortality 
"  commonly  began  here;  firft  to  prove  it's  pre- 
"  exiflence,  ^c  ""."  What  this  learned  man  is  quot- 
ed for,  is  the/^^;  And  for  that  we  may  fafely 
take  his  word:  As  to  the  reafon  given,  that^  we 
fee,  is  vifionary;  invented,  perhaps,  to  hide  the 
enormity  of  the  Principle  it  came  from.  The  true 
reafon  was  its  being  a  natural  confequence  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  Soul  -was  part  of  God.  This  Tully 
plainly  intimates,  where,  after  having  quoted  the 
verfes  from  Pacuvianus  given  above,  he  fubjoins, 
^'  Quid  eft  igitur,  cur  dornus  fit  omnium  una,  ea- 
•*' que  communis,  cumque  animi  hominumy^;;2/?^r 

pnphilofophic  licence  in  the  ufe  of  7mxed  modes  by  fubfi-ituting 
one  for  another :  The  providing  againft  the  ill  effeds  of  this 
abufe,  to  which,  thefe  fort  of  words  are  chiefly  liable,  gave  the 
ancient  Roman  lawyers  great  trouble ;  as  appears  fi-om  what 
one  of  them  obferves,  *'  Jurifconfultorum  fammus  circa  ver- 
**  borum  proprietatem  labor  eft,"  The  abufe  arofe  in  a 
good  meafure,  from  their  not  being  early  broken  and  inured 
to  abftradl  reafoning :  It  is  certain  at  leaft,  that  the  Greeks, 
who  were  eminent  for  fpecalation,  are  infinitely  more  exad  in 
their  ufe  of  mixed  modes:  not  but  fomething  mull  be  allowed 
for  the  fuperior  abundance  of  the  Greek  language. 
f  Intel.  Syfam,  p.   3S. 

^'  flier  in  t 
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*^^  fuerint  futtirique  fint^  cur  hi,  quid  ex  quoqueeve- 
*''-  niat,  &  quid  quamque  rem  fignificet,  perfpicere 
*'  non  poflint  ?''  And  again  as  plainly,  "  Animo- 
*'-  rum  nulla  in  terris  origo  inveniri  potefl: — His 
"  enim  in  naturis  nihil  ineil,  quod  vim  memorise, 
*'  mentis,  cogitationis  habeat-,  quod  &  pr^terita 
*^  teneat,  &  tutura  provideat,  &  ccmplefti  point 
*' pr^fenria;  quse  fola  divina  funt.  Nee  invenie- 
"  tur  unquam,  unde  ad  hominem  venire  poflint, 
"  nifi  a  Deo. — Ita  quicquid  eft  illud,  quod  fentit, 
"  quod  fapit,  quod  vult,  quod  viget,  cceleite  & 
"  divinum  eft-,  cb  eaivIqite   rem   sternum   sit 

*'  NECESSE   EST°. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  in  the  laft  feclion,  that 
the  famous  argument  of  Plato,  explained,  and 
ilrongly  recommended  by  Cicero,  fuppoles  the  Soul 
to  have  been  from  eternity,  becaufe  it  is  a  felf-ex- 
iftent  fubftance  •,  which  is  plainly  fuppofing  it  to 
have  been  eternal  afarU  ante^  becaufe  it  is  a  part  ef 
God, 

Here  then  is  a  confequence,  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, which  will  not  allow  the  principle,  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  to  be  underftood  in  any  other 
fenfe  than  ftridly  metaphyfical.  Let  us  confider 
it  a  little.  We  are  told  they  held  the  foul  to  be 
eternal:  If  eternal,  it  muft  be  either  independent 
on  God,  or  part  of  his  fubftance.  Independent 
it  could  not  be,  for  there  can  be  but  one  indepen- 
dent of  the  fame  kind  of  fubftance:  The  ancients, 
indeed,  thought  it  no  abfurdity  to  fay,  that  God 
and  Matter  were  both  felf-exiftent,  but  they  allow- 
ed no  third-,  therefore  they  muft  needs  conclude 
that  /'/  was  part  of  God. 

And  in  that  fenfe,  indeed,  they  called  it  (as  we  fee 
inthelaftfedtion)  independent  ywhtn,  on  account  of  it's 

®  Fraivt.  de  ccnjclaiicne. 
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original,  they  gave  it  the  attribute  of  the  Deity, 
and,  with  that,  joined  the  others  of  ungencratedy 
and  ^tl^-exiftent. 

But  when  the  Ancients  are  faid  .to  hold  the  pre- 
2.n&poJl-exiJlence  o^  x\\zSo\A^  and  therefore  to  attri- 
bute a  proper  eternity  to  it,  we  mufl  not  fuppofe 
that  they  underftood  it  to  be  eternal  in  its  diJtinEl 
and  peculiar  exiftence ;  but  that  it  v/as  difcerped 
from  the  fubflance  of  God,  in  time ;  and  would, 
in  time^  be  rejoined,  and  refohed  into  it  again. 
This  they  explained  by  a  bottle  filled  with  lea- 
water,  which  fwimming  awhile  upon  the  ocean, 
does,  on  the  bottle's  breaking,  flow  in  again,  and 
mingle  with  the  common  mafs.  They  only  dif- 
fered about  the  time  of  this  reunion  and  refolu- 
tion  :  ^ht  greater  part  holding  it  to  be  at  death  ^ ; 
but  the  Pythagoreans,  not  till  after  m.any  tranfmi- 
grations.  The  Platonifts  went  between  thefe  two 
opinions  -,  and  rejoined  pure  and  unpolluted  fouls 
immediately  to  the  univerfal  fpirit :  but  thofe 
which  had  contraded  much  defilement,  were  fent 
into  a  fuccellion  of  other  bodies,  to  purge  and  pu- 
rify them,  before  they  returned  to  their  parent 
Subftance  ^.  And  thefe  were  the  two  forts  of  the 
NATURAL  METEMPSYCHOSIS,  which  wc  have  ob- 
ferved  above,  to  have  been  really  held  by  thofe  tv/o 
Schools  of  philofophy. 

That  we  have  given  a  fair  reprefentation  of  the 
ancient  belief  in   this   matter,  we  appeal  to  the 


P  See  the  Critical  Inquh-y  into  the  opimons  a-nd  fraBice  cf  ancleni 
fhikfophers,  p.  1 25,  et  feq.  2d  Edition. 

^1  Nee  enim  omBibus  liaem  ilii  fapientes  arbltrati  funt  eundem 
curfum  in  caelum  patere.  Nam  vitiis  &  fceJeribus  contaminates 
deprimi  m  tenebras,  atque  in  coeno  jacere  docuerunt :  cafios  au- 
tem,  puros,  integros,  incorruptos,  bonis  etiam  fludiis  atque  arci- 
bus  expolitos,  levi  quodam  ac  facili  Lipfu  ad  Deos,  id  ell,  ad 
naturam  liii  fimilem  pcrvolare,     Fragn:.  ds  confolatknc 

learned 
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learned  GafTendi:  "  Interim  tamen  vix  uUi  fuere 
''  (quse  humanas  mentis  caligo,  atque  imbecillitas 
''  eft)  qui  non  inciderint  in  errorem  ilium  de  refu- 
"  sioNE  IN  ANiMAM  MUNDi.  Nimirum,  ficutex- 
*'  iftimarunt  fingulorum  animas  particulas  efTe  ani- 
*'  mas  mundanas,  quarum  quaslibet  fuo  corpore, 
<«  ut  aqua  vafe,  inciuderetur ;  ita  &  reputarunt 
«^  unamquamque  animam,  corpore  difToluto,  quaii 
"  diffradto  vale,  effluere,  ac  anims  mundi,  e  qua 
*'  dedudla  fuerit,  iterum  uniri ;  nifi  quod  plerum-^ 
*«  que  ob  contra6tas  in  impuro  corpore  fordeis,  vi- 
*'  tiorumque  maculas,  non  prius  uniantur,  quant 
*'  fenfmi  omneis  fordeis  exuerint,  &  alise  ferius, 
"  alias  ocyus  repurgatse,  atque  immunes  ab  omni 
*Mabe  eva^erint^"  A  great  authority;  and  the 
crreater,  for  that  it  proceeded  from  the  plain  view 
of  the  fact  only,  GafTendi  appearing  not  to  have 
been  fenfible  of  the  confequence  here  deduced  from 
it,  namely,  that  none  of  the  ancient  philofophers  could 
believe  a  future  fiate  of  rewards  and  punifhments, 
Otherwife,  we  may  be  fure,  he  had  not  failed  to 
urge  that  confequence,  in  his  apology  for  Epicurus ; 
whofc  monltrous  errors  he  all  along  ftrives  to  pal- 
liate, by  confronting  them  with  others  as  bad, 
amongfi  the  Theiftic  Sects  of  philofophy. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  this  very  opinion  of  the  Sours 
eternity^  which  hath  made  modern  writers  conclude 
that  the  ancient  Sages  believed  a  future  ftate  of  re- 
ward and  punifnment,  was  in  truth  the  very  reafon 
why  they  believed  it  not. 

Tht  primitive  chriftian  writers  were  more  quick- 
lighted:  They  plainly  faw,  this  principle  w^as  de- 
ftru6tive  of  fuch  future  ftate,  and  therefore  op- 
pofed  it  with  all  their  power.  Thus  Arnobius 
(not  indeed  attending  to  tke  double  doctrine  of  the  an- 

•*  Ammadv.  in  dccimumlihrum  Diogenii  Laertii,  p.  550. 

cient 
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cient  philofophy)  accufcs  Plato  of  contradi£fio?i^ 
for  holding  this  principle,  and  yet,  at  the  fame 
tinie,  preaching  up  a  tiiturc  ftate  of  reward  and 
punifliment  ^ 

But  it  muft  be  confeffcd,  fome  of  the  Fathers^ 
as  was  their  cuftom,  ran  into  theoppofite  extreme; 
and  held  the  Soul  to  be  naturally  mortal-,  and,  to 
fupport  this,  maintained  its  materiality:  Juft  as 
in  the  cafe  before,  to  fupport  human  paffio?is  in  the 
Godhead,  they  taught  he  had  2i  human  form.  Ta- 
tian,  Tertuilian,  and  Arnobius  fell  into  this  foolifh 
error.  Others  indeed,  as  Juftin  Martyr,  and  Ire- 
nseus,  v/ent  more  foberiy  to  work ;  affirming  only, 
againll  the  notion  of  its  eternity^  that  it  was  created 
by  God,  and  depended  continually  upon  him  for 
its  duration.  In  the  heat  of  difpute,  indeed,  fome 
unwary  words  may  now  and  then  drop  from  the 
foberelt  of  them,  which  feem  to  favour  the  do- 
ctrine of  the  Soul's  materiality :  But  it  is  but  candid 
to  ccrre6l  them  by  the  general  tenor  of  their  fenti- 
ments. 

This  was  the  true  original  of  every  thing  look- 
ing that  way,  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers:  which 

s  Quid  r  Plato  idem  veiler  in  eo  volumine,  quod  de  anima!; 
immortalitate  compofuit,  non  Acherontem,  non  Stygem,  noii 
Cocytum  fluvios,  &  Pyriphlegctonteni  nominat,  in  quibas  ani- 
mas  afTeverat  volvij.  mergi,  exuri  r  Et  homo  prudentis  non 
pravas,  &  examinis  judiciiqueperpenli,  rem  inenodabilem  fufci- 
pit,  ut  cum  animas  dicat  immortales,  perpetuas,  &  coroorali 
ibliditate  privatas ;  puniri  eas  dicat  tamen,  &  doloris  afficiat 
fenfu.  Quis  autem  hominum  non  vidit,  quod  fit  imraortaie,. 
quod  fimplex,  nullum  poiTe  dolorem  admittcrc;  auod  autem 
fentiat  dolorem,  immortalitatem  habere  non  polfe  ?  Et  qui 
poterit  territari  formidinis  alicujus  horrore,cui  fuerit  perfuafum, 
tarn  fe  efTe  irnmortalem  quam  ipPdm  Deum  primum  -,  nee  ab 
€o  judicari  quidquam  de  le  poiTe,  cum  fit  una  imniortalitas  in 
utroque,  nee  in  alterius  altera  conditionis  poffit  squalitate 
vexari?  Ad^^er.  Gentesy  1.  ii.  p.  52—64.  Ed,  Lug.  Bat.  i6ci. 
Quarto. 

2-  had 
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had  Mr.  Dodwell  confidered,  he  had  never  written 
fo  weak  a  book  as  his  epiftolary  difcourfe  againft  the 
Soul's  immortaJity,  from  the  judgment  of  the  Fa- 
thers-, whofe  opinions  he  hath  egregioufiy  miflak- 
en,  or  at  leaft,  mifreprefented* 

Having  now  feen  that  the  Philofophers  in  ge- 
neral, \\.t\di  the  Sod  to  he  part  of  God^  and  refolv- 
aUe  into  hlm\  leil  any  doubt  fiiould  remain,  I 
ihall  Ihew  in  the  next  place,  that  it  was  believed  par- 
ticularly by  the  famous  philosophic  quaternion. 

Cicero,  in  the  perfon  of  Velleius,  the  Epicurean, 
accufes  Pythagoras,  for  holding  that  the  human 
foul  was  difcerped   from  the  fubftance  of  God,  or 
the  univerfal  nature.  "  Nam  Pythagoras,  qui  cen- 
"  fuit  animum  efie  per  naturam  rerum  omnem  in- 
«^  tentum  5c  commeantem,  ex  quo  noftri  animi  car- 
"  perentur,  nonvidit  diilradione  humanorum  ani- 
«<=  niorum  difcerpiSc  lacerari  Deum^'*  Plere,  Vel- 
leius does  not  (as  hath  been  reprefented)  exaggerate 
or  ftrain  matters,  to  ferve  his  purpofe.    Pythagoras 
held  the  old  maxim  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  ^  and,  therefore, 
muil  needs  hold  the  foul  to  be  taken  from  fome  fo- 
reign and  external  fubftance.     But  he  allowed  only 
two  fubftances,  God  z,xi^  Matter-,  therefore,  as  he 
taught  the  Soul  was  immaterial,  he  could  not  pofTi- 
bly  conceive  it  to  be  any  other  than  a  part  of  God. 
So  that  Velleius's  confequence  naturally  follovv^s, 
that  as  Pythagoras  held  the  foul  to  be    a  Subuance 
not  a  Quality,  he  muft  fuppofe  it  to  be  torn  and  dif- 
cerped from  the  Subfi-ance  of  God.     To  the  fame 
purpofe,  Sextus  Emplricus :  —Pythagoras  and  Em- 
pedocles,  and  the  'whole  company  of  the  Italic  fchooly 
held  that  cur  Souls  are  not  only  of  the  fame  nature  with 
one  another y  and  with  the  Gods,  hut  likewife  with  the 
irrational  fouls  of  brut ss:  For  that  there  is  one  fpirit 

«  Kat.  Deer,  1.  i.  c.  ii. 

A.  that 
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that  pervades  the  univerfe,  and  ferves  it  for  a  fiul^ 
which  unites  us  and  them  together  \  Lailly,  Laer- 
tius  tells  us,  that  Pythagoras  fuppofed  the  foul  to  be 
differ e7it  from  the  life  \  and  immortal ;  for  that  the 
Suhfiancey  from  which  it  was  difcerped,  was  immor- 


1  w 


tal 

If  we  go  to  the  ancient  chriftian  writers,  we  fliall 
find  they  charge  the  Pythagoreans  with  thcle  very 
principles.  Jerom  fays,  — ''  Juxta  Pythagorico- 
''  rum  dogmata,  qui  hominem  exsquant  Deo,  et 
'^  de  ejus  dicunt  effe  fiibflantia  \"  Auftin  fpeaks 
to  the  fame  purpofe— "  Cedant  et  illi  quos  quidem 
*'  puduit  dicere  Deum  corpus  ellc,  verumtamen 
"  ejufdem  nature;,  cujus  ille  eil,  animos  noilros  eiTe 
"  putaverunt  •,  ita  non  eos  mover  nnta  mutahilitas 
*'  anima^  qiiam  Bei  natur<e  trihuers  nefas  eft  ^" 

Plato,  without  any  foftening,  frequently  calls 
the  foul,  Godi  and  part  of  God,  NOTN  AEI 
©EON.  Plutarch  fays,  Pythagoras  and  Plato  held 
the  foul  to  he  immortal :  For  that  launching  cut  into 
the  Soul  of  the  univerfe^  it  returns  to  its  parent  and 

'CT-kr,^'^y   (pas-l    l^^    yiir.v  vitTv  'crgi?    a^V^Xy?  i^  t!:^U  ^^a^^iHz    ilval 

'STvsvua,  TO  %U  'UT^'vrl,  ra  xocrfxa  ^^mov  -^vxn'.  Tf  ottov,  to  iC;  l.av 
^^  tvzl,  l;.a.V,  lib.  ix.  Ad-v.  Phyfic.  §  I  27.  That  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  held  the  hun.an  {om\  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  vvith 
God,  has  been  feen  at  lar^e  ;  that  they  iuppoied  the  brutal ioul 
to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  human,  which  is  the  other  par- 
ticular  here  averted  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  appears  from^the  telti- 
mony  of  Plutarch. — 'ny&ay^gac,  uUrm,  X.yiy.^c,yiv  isvo.^  x^  tw » 
aA.y.j/  ^:.'cy.xa^.^•^=V^   Tag  ^^y%«?,    oJ  a^v  Aoyt-^w?  Iifpyacoj    c^^^ 

tl>.  hjrKo:^^\a.v  tJ.  ^^^o^r^v.-Plac.  Fhtl.  1.  V.  c,^  zc  For  the 
Ancients  taught  that  this  univerfal  Spirit,  the  Animamundi,  or 
whatfoevern?me  they  gave  it,  afted  with  dlfterent  degrees  or  adi- 
vity  and  force,  according  to  the  ditferent  nature  and  difpchtion 
of 'the  Matter  with  which  the  feytral  parts  of  this  Spirit  were 
invefced.  ,       ,  ,      ,      ^z  ^ 

^  Cteflphon.ad^ver.Fshg.  ^   Ded^.Dci,vm.   5.       ^ 

Vol.  II.  F  ^^^- 
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criginal  ^.  Tertiillian  charges  this  opinion  home 
upon  him.  "  PrimaO  quidem  oblivionis  capacem 
**^  animam  non  cedam,  quia  tantam  illi  concefTit 
"  divinitatem,  ut  Deo  adi/:qi{etiir  ^."  Arnobius  does 
no  lefs,  where  he  apoftrophifcs  the  Platonifts  in 
this  manner:  "  Ipfe  denique  animus,  qui  immor- 
"  taUs  a  vobis  &  Deus  efle  narratur,  cur  in  a^gris 
"  sger  fit,  in  infantibus  fboHdus,  in  fene6lute  de- 
"fellus?  Dehra,  &  fat^ia,  •&  infana  H"  Eufe- 
bius  exprefsly  fays,  that  Plato  held  the  foul  to  be 
ungenerated^  and  to  be  derived  by  way  of  e}na- 
naticn  from  the  firft  caufe  •,  as  being  unwilling  to 
allow  that  it  could  be  made  out  of  nothing,  Vvhicli 
necelTarily  implies,  that,  according  to  Plato's  do- 
(5lrine,  God  was  the  material  caufe  of  the  foul,  or 
that  the  foul  was  part  of  his  fubftance  ^. 

There  is  indeed  a  palfage  in  Stobaeus,  which  hath 
been  underfliood  by  feme,  to  contradict  what  it 
here  delivered  as  the  fentiments  of  Plato.  It  is 
where  Speufippus,    the  nephew    and  follower   of 

T«  'Wx\':o-  "^vy/iv,  oivc.)(u)^iiy  -zzr^oj  to  o/ao-jP^sj.  Dc  Plac.  Phil. 
1.  iv.  c.  7. 

^  De  anima,  c.  xxiv. 

^  Jd'v.  Geniesy  1.  ii.  p.  47.  The  latter  part  of  the  fenterxce 
is  commonly  read  thus  j — Cur  in  agris  o'ger  ft^  iti  i??fajitibits 
jlolidus,  in  feneftute  defej[us^  delira,  (^  fatua,  ijf  injana?  The 
Critics  think  foraething  is  here  wanting  before  the  three  laft 
words.  But  it  appears  to  me  only  to  have  been  wrong  pointed  ; 
there  fliould  be  a  note  of  interrogation  inllead  of  a  comma  at 
defeJjiis?—DeIira,  ^  fatua,  ^  iyifaiia,  m.aking  a  fentence  of  irfelf, 
by  means  of ;/ar/-«//^underilood.  Hermias  in  his  hrif.Gent.  PkiL 
expreiies  himfelf,  on  the  fame  cccafion,  pretty  much  in  the 
fame  manner;  rayra  iv  t*  %  -/j  xaAEr  ;  a^ixXv  l^ol  co:Li7,  n^uT-ziaii, 

7)  ocvoicx-p,    VI  (jiaviavj    15  rac-iv- 

^  O  ds  ye  YlXarcov,  dcufjudiBi  yuv  y^  yoy,Tatc  hj^'io.Cj  roc^  hoyinai;  J^J" 
c«?  o[^oiu<;  EePaios?  y^ir^c-i,  oio.'TtiTflei.  ^\  "t  a.Xo}^rjv&lcx,<;'  'ur^wT'v  ^\-y 
ciy=.vv/irovq  sivoci  (pxcrxcov  dvTcc;  wanp  iCf  tuoiaay  -^vyj.i  i's-f-.r^  j|  «c7do- 
^o^as  7vj?  ra  yuvi  'Lt(^  utroc;  yly<J^■iix^  aio^ixi  B''j>.iru'.  Pi'^p. 
Evcing.  I.  xiii.  C.  15. 

Plato, 
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Plato,  lays,  that  the  mind  was  neither  the  fame 
*voith  THE  ONE,  nor  the  good  \  hut  had.  a  peculiar 
7iature  of  its  own  ^,  Our  Stanley  fuppofcs  ^  him  to 
fpeak  here  of  the  human  jnlnd:  And  then,  indeed, 
the  contradidiion  is  evident.  But  that  learned  man 
leems  to  have  been  miilaken,  and  milled  by  his 
author,  Stobasus-,  who  has  mifplaced  this  placit^ 
and  put  it  into  a  chapter  v/ith  feveral  others,  v/hich 
relate  to  the  human  mind.  I  conceive  it  to  be  cer- 
tain that  Speufippus  was  here  ipeaking  of  a  differ- 
ent thing  ;  nam.ely,  of  the  nature  of  the  third  hy- 
poilafis  in  the  Platonic  Trinity,  the  NOXr,  or 
7^oy(^^  fo  intided  by  his  uncle ;  which  he  v^rould, 
by  the  words  in  queflion,  perfonaily  difiinguifh 
from  the  TO^  ''eN,  the  one,  the  firft  perfon  ^  and 
from  the  T'ArAQO'N,  the  good,  i\\q  fecond  in  tXviZ 
Trinity. 

Aristotle  thought  of  the  Soul  like  the  reft, 
as  we  learn  from  a  paiTage  quoted  by  Cudworth  *" 
out  of  his  Nichomachean  ethics-,  where  having 
fpoken  of  the  fenfitive  foul,  and  declared  it  to  be 
mortal,  he  goes  on  in  this  manner :  It  remains 
that  the  nnnd  or  intelleSi^  and  that  alone  (pre-exifiing) 
enter  from  without^  and  he  only  divine  s. 

But  then  he  difbinguifhes  again  concerning  this 
Mind  or  intclkof^  and  makes  it  two- fold;  agent 
and  Patient:  The  former  of  which,  he  concludes 
to  be  immortal^  and  the  latter  corruptible .  The 
agent  intelled:  is  only  iynmortal  and  eternal^  hut  the 
pafjive  is  corruptible  ^.  Cudworth'  thinks  this  a  very 
doubtful  and  obfcure  paffage,  and  imagines  Ari- 
ftotle  was  led  to  write  thus  unintelligibly,  by  his 

'^    Y.'K  db  C  ITTTT^    T   VdV  iiTl  TOJ   lily    HTs    TCO    uyu9>^     T    «UTC/V,     IvK^^VTJ 

^5.     Eccl.  Pfyf.h  i.e.  1. 

«  Hiji.  of  Phil.  Part  v.  Art.  Sfeusippus,  c.  2. 
*  hit  ell.  Syftem,  p.   55. 

^    TfcTO  y^OVOV  dhdvxlov  X^  ciiCiW,    0  ^\  'OFX^rfliKQi  »4>s  0U^,C,:. 

P  2  doclrine 
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doflrine  of  forms  and  qualities',  which  confounds 
corporeal,  with  incorporeal  fubftances :  But  had 
that  excellent  perfon  refiecled  on  the  general  do- 
drine  of  the  TO  ''EN,  he  would  have  feen,  the  paf- 
fage  was  plain  and  eafy,  and  that  Ariftotle,  from 
the  common  principle  of  the  human  fouFs  being 
part  of  the  Divine  SubR:ance,  draws  a  conclufion 
againil  a  future  ftate  offeparate  exiftence ;  which, 
though  (as  it  now  appears)  all  the  philofophers  em- 
braced, yet  all  were  not  fo  forward  to  avov/.  The 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words  then  is  this:  The 
agent  Inlelligent  (lays  he)  is  only  immortal  and  eternal^ 
hut  the  paffive^  ccrniptihle^  i.e.  The  particular  fen- 
fations  of  the  foul  (the  fajfive  ifitelligent)  will  ceafe 
after  death;  and  the  fubfbance  of  it  {the  agent  intel- 
ligent)  will  be  refolved  into  the  Soul  of  the  univerfe. 
For  it  was  Ariflotle's  opinion,  who  compared  the 
foul  to  a  raja  tabula.,  that  human  fenfations  and  re- 
fieclions  were  pafTions :  Thefe  therefore  are  v/hat  he 
finely  calls,  the  paffive  intelligent -,  which,  he  fays, 
ihall' ceafe,  or  is  corruptible.  What  he  meant  by 
the  agent  intelligent^  we  learn  from  his  commenta- 
tors;' who  interpret  it  to  fignify,  as  Cudworth  here 
acknowledges,  the  divine  intellect-,  which glofs 
Ariilotle  hmifelf  fully  juftifies,  in  calling  it  0EION, 
divine.  But  what  need  many  words?  The  Learned 
VvcU  know,  that  the  intcV.e^ms  agens  of  Ariftotle 
was  die  very  fame  with  the  anima  mundi  of  Plato 
and  Pythagoras. 

Ihus,  this  feeming  extravagance  in  dividing  the 
human  mind  into  ageiU  and  patient.,  appears  very 
plain  and  accurate :  But  the  not  having  this  com- 
mon key  to  the  ancient  Metaphyfics,  hath  kept  the 
followers  of  Ariftode  long  at  variance  amongft 
themfelves,  whether  their  m>after  did,  or  did  net 
believe  the  foul  to  be  imm.ortal.  The  anonymous 
^A-nrcr  of  the   life  of  Pythagoras,    extracted    by 

Photius, 
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Photius,  fays,  that  Plato  and  Ariitotle  "jfith  one 
ccnfent  agree  that  the  foul  is  immortal :  Though  feme y 
not  fathoming  the  profound  mind  of  An{]:otk^  fuppofe 
that  he  held  the  fcul  to  he  mortal '  \  that  is,  millaking 
the  pafjive  intelligent  (by  which  Ariilotie  meant  the 
prelent  partial  fenfations)  for  the  foal  itfelf,  or  the 
agent  intelligent.  Nay,  this  way  of  talking  of  the 
pajfive  intelligent^  made  fomc,  as  Nemefrus,  even 
imagine  that  he  held  the  foul  to  be  only  a  quality  ^. 

As  to  the  Stoics,  StobjEus  tells  us  that  Cleanthes 
held,  every  thing  tuas  made  out  of  one^  and  would 
he  again  refclved  into  one  ^  But  let  Seneca  fpeak  for 
them  all.  And  why  fJoould you  net  helieve  fomething 
divine  to  he  in  him^  who  is  indeed  part  of  the  god- 
head ?  That  WHOLE,  in  which  we  are  contained.^ 
is  ONE,  and  that  one  is  god  ;  we  heing  his  companions 
and  memhers  ^\ 

Epiccetus  fays,  the  fouls  of  men  have  the  nearefl 
relation  to  God^  as  heing  parts^  or  frag7nents  of  him^ 
difcerped  and  torn  from  his  Suhflance"". 

vo^i^80-iv  avTov  Xiy^v,      Phot.   Bihl.  Cod.  259. 

Q\    'pi  aWcji   r    •\'vylLu   U)  ^Ayaa-^v   iioiccv,   'AproltAvjj    ocK^^il- 
va.ox'^  av^V;ov.     De  Nat.  Horn. 

^  Edog.  Phyf.  c.  20. 

"'  C^idell  autem,  cur  non  exiitlmes  in  eo  divini  allquid  ex- 
iftere  qui  Dei  pars  eft  ?  Totuin  hoc,  quo  continemur,  &  unuin 
tft,  &  Deus  ;  &  Ibcii  ejus  fumus,  &  membra.     £/.  92. 

"    Ywjx'pili    tJ     Sfiy,     are      uvvS     f/,6^ia.    ^.criyA    >c)     ^araayi.rclx. 

This  paffage  aniongft  others,  equally  ftrong,  is  quoted  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Moor,  in  his  Immortality  of  the  foul,  book  iii. 
chap.  16.  And  one  cannot  but  fmile  at  the  good  Dodor's  re- 
fijttion  on  a  general  principle  which  he  could  by  no  means  ap- 
prove. Thefe  exprefftons,  (fays  he)  moke  the  foul  of  man  a  ray  or 
beam  cf  the  foul  of  the  iA;crldy  or  of  God.     But  <zve  are  to  take  notice^ 

TKEY   ARE    BUT  METAPHORICAL  PHRASES.      So,  the  Socinian, 

to  texts  of  fcripture  full  as  ftrcng  fer  the  duBrine  of  the  redemp- 
ticn.  And  fo,  indeed,  men  of  all  Parties,  when  they  would  re- 
move what  ftands  in  their  way  ;  They  firft  change  things  into 
f  gures  i  snd  then,  figures  into  nothing. 

P  3  Laftly, 
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Laftly,  Marcus  Antoninus,  as  a  confolation 
againft  the  fear  of  death,  fays,  To  die  is  not  only  ac- 
CGrdiv.g  to  the  ccirfi  of  nature^  but  of  great  tife  to  it. 
We  fliould  conhder  how  clcjely  man  is  united  to  the 
godhead^  and  in  what  part  of  him  that  union  refides , 
and  what  will  be  the  condition  of  that  part  or  porticn 
when  it  is  refohcdinto  the  anima  mundi  °, 

He  is  here  indeed  a  little  obicure;  but  we  have 
his  own  comment  upon  it  in  another  place.  "  You 
*'  have  hitherto  exiiled  as  a  part  (or  have  had  a 
*'  particular  exigence)  you  will  hereafter  be  abforbed 
*'  and  LOST  in  the  fubllance  which  produced  you  : 
*'  or  rather,  you  will  be  afTumed  into  the  Divine  na- 
^'  ture,  or  the  fpermatic  Reafons  p."  And  again, 
*'  Every  body  v/iil  be  focn  loft  and  buried  in  the 
*'  univerfal  Subftance,  Every  foul  will  be  foon  ab- 
*'  forbed  and  funk  in  the  Univerfal  Nature  '^." 

Afcer  ail  this,  one  cannot  fufficiently  admire  how 


€.  J2.  Here  the  dodrine  of  the  rl  ei-  is  hinted  at;  but  writing 
O-fily  to  adepts,  he  is  a  little  obfcure.  The  editors  have  made  a 
very  confufed  comment  and  tranflation  :  The  common  reading 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  pallage  is,  Ka-t  ora.-  fn^^i  iyr  ^Ig-xiyf'n  to 
TyaG^i^Tra  -rtfro  /lAyftov"  Vv'hich  IS  Certainly  corrupt.  Gataker 
very  accurately  tranfpofed  the  v/ords  thus:  Ka.  ■v.uc'^yyi  orav, 
and  for  s^;^^/'!?!,  read  ^liVv^lat  Mer.  Cafsubon,  more  happily, 
2sj[^-X/r'^ai.  They  have  the  true  reading  betvceen  them  :  But 
not  being  aware  that  the  doftrine  o^  t\i&  refuJJon  was  here  al- 
luded to,  tlicy  could  not  fettle  the  text  with  any  certainty. 
The  laft  word  M'l'iOX  can  fignify  nothing  elfe  but  a  difcerped 
particle  from  the  Soul  of  the  ivorld.  Epictetus  ufes  it  in  that 
fenfe,  in  the  pafi'age  above  j  and  it  feems  to  be  the  technical 
term  for  it. 

P  ENYnFZ'^H'E  OS  MIPOX-  ENA«I>AViI©HIH  Tfi  TENNH- 
XANTr  /xa^^ov  IX  dvay^r.^tirjcrv)  ilq  To^  Xoyov  a.v':5  Tov  cnfi^f^aTiZov  xaloc 
fi,{iuCoXrA'.    1.  iv.  C.  14- 

9  Ilav  TO  ivvT^ov  iva(panCirxi  Toiyj.roe,  rvi  rcdv  cT^cuV  ^a'^ct^  iC,  nrccv  alri- 
py  tii  Tov  ru*  h7.xv'hoyov  ix'/j.^a.  <x.\ci.'Kn\L^ci-*na,\.      L.  vii.  C.  lO. 

C  ud  worth 
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Cudworth'  came  to  fay, — "  All  thofe  Pagan  philo- 
*'  fopherswhoafTerted  theincorporeityoflbu]s,mufi: 
"  of  necejjity^  in  like  manner,  luppole  them  not  to 
*'  have  been  made  out  of  pre-exifting  matter,  but  by 
"  God,  out  of  nothing,  Plutarch  being  only  here  to 
*'  he  excepted^  by  reafon  of  a  certain  odd  hypothefis 
''  which  he  had,  that  was  peculiarly  his  own,  of  a 
*'  third  principle  befides  God  and  matter,  an  evil 
*'  Demon,  felf-exiilent ;  who  therefore  feems  to 
*'  have  fuppofed  all  particular  human  fouls  to  have 
*'  been  made  neither  out  of  nothing,  nor  yet  out  of 
"  matter  or  body  pre-exifling,  but  out  of  a  certain 
*-'  ftrange  commixture  of  the  fubflance  of  the  evil 
*'  Soul,  and  God  blended  together ;  upon  which 
"  account  he  does  afErm  fouls  to  be  not  fo  much 
"  i^tov^  as  i^^(^  5-??,  not  fo  much  the  work  of  God^ 
*'  as  part  of  him^,^^ 

I .  He  thinks  thofe  Philofophers,  who  held  the 
inccrporeity  of  the  foul  muft  of  necejfity  believe  it 
to  be  made  by  God  out  of  nothing.  Why  fo?  Be- 
caufe  they  could  not  pofTibly  fuppofe  it  to  be  made 
our  o'ipre-exiflmg  matter.  But  is  there  no  other  pre- 
exifling  Subflance  in  being,  befides  matter  ?  Yes 
the  divine.  Out  of  this,  then,  it  might  have  beea 
made.  And  from  this,  in  fact,  the  Philofophers 
did  fuppofe  it  to  be  made.  The  learned  author, 
therefore*  has  concluded  too  haflily, 

'  hfell.  Syjieniy  p.  741 . 

s  The  words  of  Plutarch  are  thefe  :  ''  The  foul  is  not  (o  mucll 
**  the  work  and  produftion  of  God,  as  a  part  of  him— nor  is  it 
'^*  made  by  him,  but  from  him,  and  out  of  him."     'h  ol  ■^^vx^— 

eK  B^yoy  ifi  rS  Bsh  (jL'jvov  aAA»  «^  fABo(^ — li^  TFl'  ccvToVy  a^^'  An" 
tlvrov,  xj  EH  durov  yzyoviv.  Plat.  ^ajl.  On  which  I  will  only 
make  this  obfervation :  If  Plutarch  called  the  Soul  apart  of  God, 
only  in  a  figurative  or  popular  fenfe,  what  hindered  him  from, 
confidering  it  as  the  mere  ^ork  and  prcdiiclion  of  God?  Nay  how 
could  it  have  been  confidered  otherwife  ?  for"  figurative  expref- 
fion  relates  not  to  the  nature  of  ideasy  but  only  to  the  mode  of 
can^ueyin^  t^im„ 

P  4  2.  He- 
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?2 .  He  thinks  Plutarch  was  ftngle^  in  conceiving 
the  foul  to  be  a  fart^  rather  than  a  work  of  God ; 
and  that  he  was  led  into  that  error  by  the  Mani- 
chean  principle  :  But  how  this  principle  fliould 
lead  any  one  into  fuch  an  error  is  utterly  inconceiva- 
ble. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  who  already  believes 
the  foul  to  be  jws^©-,  or  ^u^e/iov  9-5^,  a  part  or  particle 
of  the  Divinity,  if  at  the  fame  time  he  hold  fuoo 
principles ^  will  naturally  fuppofe  the  foul  to  take  a 
part  from  each.  And  fo  indeed  did  Plutarch  :  And 
in  this  only^  differed  from  the  reft  of  thePhilofophers  % 
who,  as  to  the  general  tenet  of  ,as^©-,  and  not  s^foi* 
S-sS",  that  the  foul  was  rather  a  part^  than  a  work  of 
Cod^  were  all  of  the  fame  opinion  with  him. 

Such  was  the  general  dodrine  on  this  point,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Chrift :  But  then,  thofe  Phi- 
lofophers,  who  held  out  againfl  the  Faith,  after 
fome  time,  new  m.odelled  both  their  Philofophy 
and  Religion  -,  making  their  Philofophy  more  re- 
ligious, and  their  Religion  more  philofophical  r 
Of  which  I  have  given  feveral  occafional  inftances, 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  So,  amongft  the  many 
improvements  of  Paganifm,  the  foftening  this  do- 
ctrine was  one ;  The  modern  platonifts  confining 
the  notion  of  the  foul's  being  part  of  the  divine  Sub- 
fiance,  to  thofe  of  brutes  ^  Every  irrational  power 
(faysPoRPHYRY)  is  refolved  into  the  life  of  the  whole  \ 

^  Avi"^  iKots-n  ^twajXK  AAOFOS  tlq  r  cf^nv  f^."/^!/  ra  'mccvloq.  But 
the  elder  Platonifts  talked  another  language  ;  if  Virgil  may  be 
allowed  to  know  what  they  faid  : 

EiTe  apibus  partem  divinse  mentis,  &  hauf^us 

JEtherios  dixere.     Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes. 

"■'  But  they  v/ere  not  content  to  fpeak  a  language  different  from 
their  Mafter.  They  would,  fometimes,  make  him  fpeak  theirs^ 
So  Hierocles  tells  us,  Plato  faid,  that  '*  When  God  made  the 
*'  vifible  world,  he  had  no  occafion  for  pre-exiRent  matter  to 
"  work  upon.     His  will  was  fufficient  to  bring  all  creatures  in- 

*'  to  being."      'A^;^^!' yj  a t/rJ  cU  V'7Tora,7iy  T:u}vo;ro:v   to  oixbTov   hH- 

^Yjfjix.    Defato  ^(J prov,  ap^  Phot,    But  ^-whsre  Plato  faid  this  we- 
are  }et  to  learn. 

Andj 
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And,  it  is  remarkable,  that  then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  Fhilofophers  began  really  to  believe  a  future 
(late  of  rewards  and  puniihments.    But  the  wifer  of 

Terrafque,  tradlufque  maris,  ccclumque  profundum. 

Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  vircs,  genus  omne  fcrarum, 

Quemque  fibi  tenues  nafcentem  arcellere  vitas. 

Scilicet  hue  reddideinde,  ac  resoluta  refcrri 

Omnia:  Georg.  iv.  >J' 220. 

But  now  what  temptation  could'theZ^/^r  Platoniils  have  to  make 
this  alteration  in  favour  of  paganifm,  if  their  mafter  and  his 
fn-it  followers  called  the  human  foul,  a  part  of  God  only  in  a 
loofe  metaphorical  fenfe  ?  for  fuch  a  fenfe  could  have  refiefted 
no  difgrace  upon  their  fyilems. 

But  a  paiTage  of  Plutarch  will  fhew  us  the  whole  change  and 
alteration  in  this  fyftem  in  one  view ;  where  fpeaking  of  the 
cpnioHs  of  the philofophersy  he  fays,  *'  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
"  held  the  foul  to  be  immortal ;  for  that  launching  out  into  the 
*' foul  of  the  univerfe,  it  returns  to  it's  parent  and  original.  The 
*'  Stoics  fay,  that  on  it's  leaving  the  body  the  more  mfirm  (that 
*'  is,  the  foul  of  the  ignorant)  fuffers  the  lot  of  the  body: 
**  But  the  more  vigorous  (that  is,  the  foul  of  the  wife)  endures 
'*  to  the  conflagration.  Democritus  and  Epicurus  fay,  the  foul 
"  is  m.ortal  and  perifnes  with  the  body:  Pythagoras  and 
"  Plato,  that  the  reafonable  foul  is  immortal  (for  that  the 
'*  foul  is  rot  God  but  the  workmanfhip  of  the  eternal  God)  and 

"the  inational,  mortal."  Uv^6ccy6fag,  Wkdrm^  o(,(^^a^i'jv  tlven  rr,t 
'^v)(r,v'  s^iSaav  yap  lU  T<i  t5  'sxawo^-  "^vx^iv  a,\fCi-xu)^{i-i  th^qc;  to  o^m- 
yt^e^.  *Ot  lTaV«oi  it,iScav  ruv  au'iAdroov  vTroOsc^BaQoct  r  fMv  da^svi^ieccv 
e^Lca  ro7:  avy}cs_'.[A.oi,ai  yt'-io-^on   {tccvtyiV  ol  slvai  ruv  diroci^ivrm)  rviv  '.« 

n>MTwv  roiy.h  T^oyiKov,   d(p^u^rov  («j  yccp  'tt^^vx-^",  a  ^Eo^   a>.A'  ifyr.v 

There  is  fomething  very  obfervable  in  this  paffage.  He  gives 
the  opinions  of  the  feveral  Philofophers  concerning  the  boul. 
He  begins  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  goes  on  to  the  Stoics, 
Deniocritus  and  Epicurus;  and  then  returns  back  to  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  again.  1  his  feems  to  be  irregular  enough  ;  but  this 
is  not  theworft.  His  account  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
doilrine  concerning  the  foul,  with  which  he  fets  out,  contradifts 
that  with  which  he  concludes,  For,  the  launching  cut  mto  the 
foul  of  the  uni^crfe,  v/hich  is  his  frfi  account,  implies,  and  is 
the  language  of  thofe  who  fay,  that  the  foul  was  fart  of  the 
Jubjiayne  of  God:  whereas  hisyeYtf»^  account  exprefsly  declares 

them 
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them  had  no  fconer  laid  down  the  Dodtrine  of  the 
TO'  ''en  than  the  Heretics,  as  the  Gnoftics,  Mani- 
cheans,  and  Frifciihans,  took  it  up.  Thefe  dehvered 
it  to  the  Arabians,  from  whom  the  Atheills  of  thefe 
ages  have  received  it. 

Such  then  being  the  general  notion  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Soul,  there  could  be  no  room  for 
the  belief  of  a  future  ifate  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  :  and  how  much  the  Ancients  underfbood 
the  difbelief  of  the  one  to  be  the  confequence  of 
holding  the  other,  we  have  a  remarkable  inflancs 
in  Straeo.  This  excellent  writer  fpeaking  of  the 

that  the  foul  \v2i%not  God,  that  is,  part  of  God,  but  only  his 
<rj:orhnanjhip .  Let  me  obferve  too,  that  what  he  fays  further, 
in  this  fecond  account,  of  the  rational  foul's  being  immortal, 
and  the  irrational,  mortal,  contradids  what  he  in  another  place 
of  the  fame  tra«5l,  quoted  above,  tells  us,  was  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  concerning  the  foul ;  namely,  that  the 
human  and  brutal,   the  rational  and  irrational,   were  of  the 

fame  nature,  Uv^iayo^ac,  UAarwi'  Aoyixa?  /%b  Eivcit  >cj  ruv  d^.iyuv^uuv 
3ca.>,s^ivwv  toic  -^vyjicq    Iv  fjuYivXoyiKoJ<;  Ivs^yovc-uc  ^C:~t^:;f-  rxv^'jcy.^ccc'iav 

tuv  cru'y.a.TUJv.  How  is  all  this  tobe  accounted  for  ?  Very  eafily. 
This  traft  of  the  p/acifs  of  the  philojophers  was  an  extraft  from  the 
author's  common-place:  in  which,  doubtlefs,  were  large  coi- 
ieftions  from  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts,  both  before  and 
after  Chrift.  It  is  plain  then,  that  in  the  paiTage  in  queftion 
he  begins  with  thofc  before  ;  and  ends  withthofe  after.  And  it 
was  the  language  of  thofe  ajter,  to  call  the  hum.an  foul,  not 
(like  their  predeceiTors)  a  part  of  God,  but  his  nvorkmanfip :  fo 
Plotinus,  who  came  ftill  later,  tells  us,  t]\?il  the  foul  is  fro7n  God, 
mid  yet  has  a  different  exifence :  It  was  in  their  language  to  call 
the  brutal  foul,  mortal:  and  fo  afterwards  Porphyry,  we  hnd,  fays, 
g'very  i,  rational  po^ver  is  refohjed  into  the  life  of  the  nj:kole :  for,  this 
refolution  or  Ayi^K  was  qualified  with  the  title  of  oi(p^y.::a\a,  or 
0d^^u  indifferently,  as  they  were  difpofed  to  hide  or  to  reveal 
it's  real  nature.  While  they  held  all  fouls  fubjedl  to  this  refo- 
lution, they  would,  of  courfe,  keep  it  amongil  their  secrets, 
and  call  it  immortality.  When  they  began  to  make  a  dillindion, 
and  only  fubjedled  the  irrational  foul  to  this  refolution,  as  in  the 
paffage  Oi'Porphyry,  then  they  Vv'ould  call  it  mortality,  as  in  this 
palfage  of  Plutarch :  a  paffage  though  hitherto  efleemed  an  indi- 
gefted  heap  of  abfurdity  and  contradidion,  is  now,  we  prefume, 
reafonably  well  explained  and  reconciled  to  itfelf. 

Mofaic 
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Mofaic  Religion,  thus  expielTcth  himfclf:  For  he 
[Mofes]  affirmed  and  taught  that  the  Egyptians  and 
Libyans  conceived  amifs^  in  reprcjenting  the  Divinity 
under  the  form  ofbeafts  and  cattle :  and  that  //^^  Greeks 
voere  not  Icfs  miftaken^  who  pioiured  him  in  a  human 
flmpe\  for  Gcdwas  that  only  one,  which  contains  all 
mankind^  the  earthy  and fea^  which  we  r^// Heaven, 
THE  World  and  the  Nature  of  all  Things". 
This,  indeed,  is  the  ranked  fpinozijm:  But  very 
unjudly  charged  on  the  Jewifh  Lawgiver,  who  hath 
delivered,  in  his  divine  writings,  fuch  an  idea  of 
the  Deity,  that  had  he  drawn  it  on  fet  purpofe  to 
oppofe  to  that  abfurd  opinion,  he  could  not  have 
done  it  more  effe6tually.  What  then,  you  v/ill  fay, 
could  induce  lb  ingenuous  a  writer  to  give  this  falle 
reprefentation  of  an  author,  v;hofe  Laws  he  v/as  no 
ilranger  to?  The  Iblution  of  the  difticuity  (which 
Toland  has  written  a  fenfeleis  diilertation  ^  to  ag- 
gravate and  envenom)  feem.s  to  be  this:  Strabo 
well  knew,  that  all  who  held  the  TO  *'eN,  necelTari- 
ly  denied  a  future  flateof  reward  and  puniiliment-, 
and  finding  in  the  Law  of  Mofes  fo  extraordinary  a 
circumflance  as  the  omifTion  of  a  future  Hate  in  the 
national  Religion,  he  concluded  backwards,  that 
the  reafon  could  be  no  other  than  the  author's  be- 
lief of  the  TO  ""'en  :  For  thefe  two  ideas  were  infepa- 
rably  conneded  in  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks. 

But  now,  though  the  notion  is  Ihewn  to  be  fo 
malignant,  as,  more  or  lefs,  to  have  intcded  all 
the  ancient  Greek  philofophy  -,  yet  no  one,  I  hope, 
will  fufpedt,  that  any  thing  fo  abfurd  and  unphilo- 


Vca..ov  xj  xoa-fAon  xj  r'n'J  tcov  ovluv  (pvaiv%    Geo^.  lib.  XVl<i 
^  ^z^huOrigines  Judaic  a. 
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fophical  will  need  a  formal  confutation.  Mr.  Bayle 
thinks  it  even  more  irrational  than  the  plaftic  atoms 
of  Epicurus :  The  atomic  fyftem  is  not^  by  a  great 
deal^  fo  ahfurd  as  fpinozifm  ^ :  And  judges  it  can- 
not fiand  againfl  the  demonflrations  of  Newton: 
In  my  opnion  the  fpinozifts  would  find  themfelves  em- 
harrajfed  to  fome  purpofe^  if  one  obliged  them  to  ad- 
mt  the  demonftrations  of  Mr.  Newton  ^ .  In  this  he 
judged  right ;  and  we  have  lately  feen  a  treatife,  in- 
tituled. An  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  human  fouly 
&c.  fo  well  reafoned  on  the  principles  of  that  phi- 
lofophy,  as  totally  to  difpel  the  impious  phantafm 
of  fpinozifm.  He  who  would  have  jufc  and  pre- 
cife  notions  of  God  and  the  foid^  may  read  that 
book  •,  one  of  the  beft  purfued  of  the  kind,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  that  the  prefent  times,  greatly  ad- 
vanced in  true  philofophy,  have  produced. 

But  it  will  be  aflced  from  whence  the  Greeks  had 
this  ftrange  opinion ;  for  we  knov/  they  were  not 
ATTOAlAAKTOI.  It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  from 
Egypt-,  where  they  had  their  learnings  and  the 
books  which  go  under  the  name  cf  Trismegistus, 
and  pretend  to  contain  a  body  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian wifdom,  being  very  full  and  explicit  in  favour 
of  the  TO'  "'en,  have  very  much  confirmed  this  opi- 
nion :  And  though  that  impoflure  hath  been  fufli- 
ciently  expofed^,  yet  on  pretence,  that  the  writers 
of  thofe  books  took  the  fubflance  of  them  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  phyfiology,  they  preferve,  I  don't 
know  how,  a  certain  authority  amongft  the  learned, 
by  no  means  due  unto  them. 

^  Le  Syfteme  des  atomes  n'eft  pas  a  beaucoup  pres  auffi  ab- 
lurde  quele  fpinozifm.     Crit.  DiS.  Article  Democrite. 

y  Je  croi  que  les  fpinoziftes  fe  trouveroient  bien  embaraffes, 
£  on  les  fon;oit  d'admettre  les  demonftrations  de  Mr.  Newton. 
ihid.  Jr.  Leucippe.  Re7n.  (G)  a  la  fin. 

-  If,  Cafauhcn  icnt.  Bar.  Exerc.    I.  N'^  l8. 

How- 
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However,  I  Ihall  venture  to  maintain,  that  the 
notion  was  purely  Gcecian. 

I.  For  firil,  it  is  a  refined,  remote,  and  far 
fetched,  though  imaginary,  conclufion  from  true  and 
fimple  principles.  But  the  ancient  Barbaric  philo- 
fophy,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Greeks,  confided 
only  of  detached  placits  or  tenets,  delivered  down 
from  tradition  •,  without  any  thing  like  a  purfued 
hypothefis,  or  fpeculation  in  a  fyftem  ^.  Now  re- 
finement and  fubtilty  are  the  confequence  only  of 
thefe  inventions. 

But  of  all  the  Barbarians,  this  humour  would 
be  lead  feen  in  the  Egyptians;  whofe  Sages  were 
not  fedentary  fcholaftic  Sophifts^  like  the  Grecian  ; 
but  employed  and  bufied  in  the  public  affairs  of  Re- 
ligion and  Governm.ent.  Men  of  fach  characters, 
we  may  be  fare,  wov.ld  pufh  even  the  moil  folid  fci- 
ences  no  farther  than  the  ufes  of  life.  In  fadt,  they 
did  not,  as  appears  by  a  fingular  inllance,  in  the 
cafe  of  Pythagoras,  jambiichus  tells  us,  that  he 
fpent  two  and  twenty  years  in  Egypt ^  ftudying  afirono- 
my  and  geometry  ^ :  And  yet  after  his  return  to  S  amos , 
he  himfeif  difcovered  the  famous  j\,^'^  prop,  of  the 
firfi  hook  of  Euclid.  This,  though  a  very  nfefuL  is 
yet  a  Yzvjftmple  theorem  •,  and  not  being  reached  by 
the  Egyptian  geometry,  fhews  they  had  not  ad- 
vanced far  in  fach  fpecuiations.  So  again,  in  aftro- 
nomy :  Thales  is  faid  to  be  the  fird  who  predicled  an 
eclipfe  of  the  fun-,  nor  did  the  Egyptians,  nor  any 
oiher  Barbarians,  pretend  to  difpute  that  honour 

^  *AXX'  Ho\  ol  -rrxy-cclTxloi  r^v  (PiXoa-oipjJv  It*  to  a.^^fpis-'or^ilv  )^ 
d'Tro^cTv  £^£Pc>lc — oi  fjiiv  yap  viu-n^oi  r^v  "cra^  '£7\}\r,ci  ^lAcrcyt^  vtto 
(piX'^if^laq  KV'ri;  r£  kJ  aViX^q,  iXsjySlixuif  a fA.x  y^  EP»r»;£<«.'c,  ilc  rrtt 
e'p/crjr&J'   i^clyo-^iai    (pT^vu^^ccv'    tyi,7:aXiv  o\    ^    ^cie^af'^  (piXccropluf    ttj* 

-CTit'Tav  ?pv  lx^cc>,>.ii:Tuc.. — C/t-;w.  Jlex.  Strom.  1.  viii.  in  prin. 

?oy,i'.  >t^  -yso^Cic''.'  . — Vit ,  P^th,  C.  4. 

with 
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with  him.  To  this  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians certainly  taught  Pythagoras  the  true  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Solar  iyftem  in  general:  and^,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  the  doctrine  of  Comets  in  par- 
ticular, and  of  their  revolving  like  the  other  pla- 
nets round  the  fun  '  %  which  is  efteemed  a  modern 
difcovery  •,  at  leaft  it  needed  the  greateft  effort  of 
Newton's  genius  to  render  probable  •,  and  flili  the 
periods  of  their  revolutions  are  only  guefled  at.  We 
grant  they  taught  him  this :  but  it  is  as  true,  that 
they  taught  it  not  fcientificaily,  but  dogmatically, 
and  as  they  received  it  from  tradition-,  of  which 
one  certain  arguir.ent  is,  its  being  fo  loon  loft  after 
the  Greeks  began  to  hypothefife  ^. 

It  will  be  afjved  then,  in  what  confifted  this 
boafted  Wifdom  of  Egypt  i  which  we  have  fo  much 
extolled  throughout  this  work^  and  for  which  li- 


^  Tt  is  recorded  by  Ariilotle  and  Plutarch :  and  thus  ex- 
preffed  by  Amm.  Marcellinus.— "  Stellas  o^\i?Sdi'2im,ceterisfi?mlesy 
"  quarum  ortus,  obitiisque,  quibus  fint  teiiiporibus  pra-JVituti  hu- 
"  manis  mentibus  ignorari."  1.  xxv.  c.  lo. 

^  Fixas  in  fupremis  mundi  partibus  immotas  perfifrere,  & 
planetas  his  inferiores  circa  folem  revolvi,  terraiTi  pariter  mo- 
veri  curfu  annuo,  diurno  vero  circa  axem  proprium,  !k  folem  ceu 
focum  univerfi  in  omnium  centro  quieicere,  antiquifilma  fuit 
philofophantium  fententia.  Ab  ^igyptiis  autem  allrorum  anti- 
quiffimis  obfervationibus  propagatam  t^t  banc  fententiam  veri- 
fimile  eil.  Et  etiam  ab  illis  k  a  gcntibus  contcrminis  ad  Grae- 
cos  gentem  magis  phiiologicam  quam  philoibphicam,  philofo- 
phia  omnis  antiquior  juxta  &  fanior  manafie  videtur.  Subinde 
docuerunt  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  Sc  alii  nonnulli,  terram  in 
centro  mundi  immotam  Hare,  Sc  afura  omnia  in  occafum,  aliqua 
celerius,  aha  tardius  moveri,  idque  in  Ipatiis  libcrrimis.  Nam- 
que  orbe?  folidi  poUea  ab  Eudoxo,  Calippo,  Ariflctele,  intro- 
dufti  funt ;  declinante  in  dies  phiiofophii  primitus  introduda, 
&■  novis  Ur^ccorum  commentis  paulatim  pravalentibus.  Quibus 
vinculis  aritiqui  planetas  in  fpatiis  liberis  rctincri,  deque  curfu 
redilineo  perpetuo  retrados,  in  orbcm  rcgulariter  agi  docuere, 
non  corllat.  In  hujus  rei  explicationem  orbcs  foiidos  excogi- 
tatos  fuiife  opinor.     Neivto?i.  de  ?mrJi Jjjhnuite, 

berty 
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berty  we  have  fo  large  warrant  from  holy  Scripture? 
I  reply,  in  the  fcicnce  of  LEciCLATioi^'and  civil 
POLICY :  But  this  only  by  the  way. 

That  the  Egyptians  did  not  philofophifc  by  hy- 
pothecs and  fyilem,  appears  farther  from  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  their  hrfl  Greek  difciples.  Thofe  early 
Wife  men^  who  fetched  their  Philofophy  from  Egypt, 
brought  it  home  in  detached  andindependent^/^aYj-; 
which  was  certainly  as  they  found  it.  For,  as  the 
fine  writer  oithe  enquiry  into  the  life  of  Homer  fays, 
there  was  yet  no  separation  ^/wisdom;  the phi- 
lofopher  and  the  divine^  the  legiflator  and  the  poet  'zvere 
all  united  in  the  fame  perfon.  Nor  had  they  yet  any 
Sedls,  or  fuccelTion  of  Schools.  Thefe  were  late  ; 
and  therefore  the  Greeks  could  not  be  miflakcn  in 
their  accounts  of  this  matter. 

One  of  the  firfi:,  as  well  as  nobleil  fyftems  of 
Phyfics,  is  the  Atomic  theory,  as  it  was  revived  by 
Des  Cartes.  This,  without  doubt,  was  a  Greek  in- 
vention; nothing  being  better  fetded,  than  thatDc- 
mocritus  and  Leucippus  were  the  authors  of  it.  But 
Pofidonius,  either  out  of  envy  or  whim,  would 
rob  them  of  this  honour,  and  give  it  to  one  Mofchus 
a  Phenician.  Our  excellent  Cudworth  has  gone  in- 
to this  fancy  ;  and  made  of  rhat  unknown  Mofchus, 
the  celebrated  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews.  But  the  learned 
Dr.  Burnet  hath  clearly  overthrown  this  notion, 
and  vindicated  the  right  of  the  difcovery  to  the  two 
Greeks  ^. 

*^  "  Praeterea  non  videtur  mlhi  fapere  indolera  antlquiiTiino- 
"  rum  temporum  ifle  modus  philofophandi  per  hypothefes  & 
"  principiorum  fyftemata ;  quern  modum,  ab  introduais  ato- 
"  mis,  ftatim  fequebantur  philolbphi.  Hjec  Grscanica  funt, 
"  ut  par  efl  credere,  &  fequioris  a^vi.  DurafTe  mihi  videtur 
"  ultra  Trojana  tempora  philofopliia  traditiva,  qua)  ratiociniis 
"  &  caufarum  explicatione  non  nitebatur,  fed  alterius  generis' 
"  &  originis  dodrina,  primigenia  &  'ujccri'rca^a.U'rcc:'  Archaol. 
Fhil.  1.  1.  c.  6.  .  ' 

This 
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This  being  the  cafe,  we  may  eafily  know  what 
Plato  meant  in  faying,  that  the  Greeks  improved 
whatever  fcience  they  received  from  the  Barharia^ts  ^ 
Which  words  Celfus  feems  to  paraphrafe,  where 
he  fays,  the  Barbarians  w^ere  good  at  inventing 
OPINIONS,  but  the  Greeks  only  were  able  to  per- 
fect and  SUPPORT  them  2.  And  Epicurus,  v;hofe 
fpirit  was  entirely  fyflematic  as  well  as  atheillic^ 
finding  none  of  thefe  delicacies  amongft  the  Barba- 
rians, ufed  to  maintain  that  the  Greeks  only  knew  hovj 
to  phikfophife  ^.  So  much  was  the  author  of  the 
'voyage  of  Cyrus  miftaken  in  thinking  that  the  Ori- 
ent alifis  had  a  genius  more  fuhtile  and  metaphyfical  than 
the  Greeks'-.  But  he  apparently  formed  his  judg- 
ment in  this  matter,  from  the  modern  genius  of 
that  people,  fince  the  time  they  learnt  to  fpeculate, 
of  the  Greek  Phitofophers  \  whofe  writings,  fince 
the  Arabian  conquefts,  have  been  tranilated  into 
the  languages  of  the  eafi. 

It  appears  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the 
Barbaric  philofophy,  that  fuch  a  notion  as  the  TO' 
*EN  could  not  be  Egyptian. 

2.  But  we  fnali  Ihew  next,  that  it  was  in  fad  a 
Greek  invention  ;  by  the  beft  argument,  the  difco- 
very  of  the  inventors. 

TuLLY,  fpeaking  of  Pherecydes  Syrus,  the 
mailer  of  Pythagoras,  fays,  that  he  was  the  liril 

TwxCwrjy  ol  "E^.A'jvEr,  r^To  cf^eao))  aK(pipiicri.     Anon,    de  Vit.    Pyth, 
a^.  Phctium,  Cod.  249. 

S    Ka*    d'Jyvu[Au<;    ys    ovx  oveioi^ei  cm  rrj  cctto  ^ciQ'lcuv  o-eyjfi  rco 

el[A,iUovEc  s.ViVe^.^?;  E-:.     Gn'g.  cont.  Celjiivi,  p.  5. 

^u'U'^Mi'.  Clem.  Jlex.  Stro?i:.  1.  i.  p.  302,  Ed.  Morel.   1629. 
*  Voiez  DiJ'c.fur  la  myihologie. 

who 
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who  affirmed  the  fouls  of  men  to  be  eternai,;> 
*'  Qiiocl   Uteris  extet,  Pherecydes  Syriis  primum 
"  dixit  animos  hominum  effe  semtiternos  ;  an- 
"  tiquus   fane;    fuit   enim   meo   regnante  gentili. 
*'  Plane  opinionem  difcipulus  ejus  Pythagoras  ma- 
"  xime  confirmavit  ^."      This  is  a  very  extraordi-- 
nary  palTage.     If  it  be  taken  in  the  common  fenfe 
of  the  interpreters,  that  Pherecydes  was  the  firft^  or 
the  fir  ft  cf  the  Greeks,  who  taught  the  immortality 
of  the  foul ^  nothing  can 'be  more  falfe  or  groundlefs. 
Tully  himfejf  well  knew  the  contrary,  as  appears 
from  fe vera  1  places  of  his  works,  where  he  repre- 
fents  the  immortality  cf  the  foul ^  as  a  thing  taughir- 
from  the  mofc  early  times  of  memory,  and  by  all 
mankind^  the  author  and  original  of  it,  as  Plutarch 
affures  us,  being  entirely  unknown;  which  indeed 
might  be  eafily  gathered,  by  any  attentive  confide- 
rer,  from  the  very  early  pra6bce  of  deifying  the 
dead.     Tully  therefore,  who  knew    that  Plomer 
taught  it  long  before;  who  knew  that  Herodotus 
recorded  it  to  have  been  taught  by  the  Egyptians 
from  the  moft  early  times,  muil  needs  mean  a  diife- 
rent  thing;  which  the  exa6t  propriety  of  the  word 
fempiterniis  will  lead  us  to  underiland.     Donatus 
the  grammarian,  fays,  that  sempiternus  properly 
relates  to  the  Gods,  and  perpetuus  to  m^en  ;  Scmpiter- 
nurd  ad  Deos^  perpstmm-  proprie  ad  homines  pertinet  ^ : 
So  that,  a  proper   eternity  is  attributed  to  the 
Soul;  a  confequence  that  could  orly  fpring,  and  does 
fpring  neccJJ'arily,  from  the  principle  ot  the  Soul's 
hzmg  part  of  God.     Here  then  Cicero  hath  given 
us  a  very  curious  piece  of  hiftory;  which  not  only 
fiXes  the  doctrine   of  the  TO'  ^'eN  to  Greece,  but 
records  the  Inventor  of  it :  and  this  is  farther  con- 

k  Tufc.DifpA.  I.  c.  16. 

'  In   J?id.  'Ler,   Act.  v.  Sc.  V. 

Vol.  IL  Q^  firmed 
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firmed  by  what  he  adds,  that  Pythagoras,  the  fcho- 
lar  of  Pherecydes,  took  it  from  his  mafter  ;  and  by 
the  authority  of  his  own  name  added  great  credit  to 
it ;  fo  great  indeed,  that,  as  we  have  feen,  it  foon 
over-fpread  all  the  Greek  philofophy.  And  I  make 
no  queflion  but  it  was  Pherecydes's  broaching  this 
impiety,  and  not  hiding  it  fo  carefully  as  his  great 
Difciple  did  afterwards,'  by  the  double  do^rine^ 
which  made  him  pafs  with  the  people,  for  an  A- 
theift.  And  if  the  ftoiy  of  his  mocking  at  all  reli- 
gious v/or£Fiip,  which  ^lian  ""  mentions,  be  true, 
it  would  much  confirm  the  popular  opinion, 

Tatian  is  the  only  ancient  writer  I  know  of,  who 
feems  to  be  apprized  of  this  intrigue  •,  or  to  have 
any  notion  of  Pherecydes^ s  true  chara6ler.  Tatian 
writing  to  the  Greeks^  againft  their  Philofophers, 
fays,  Ariflotle  is  the  heir  of  Pherecydes's  Boifrine  ; 
and  traduces  the  notion  of  the  fours  immortality ". 
How  true  this  is,  and  how  exadtly  ArifiotUs  opi- 
nion agrees  with  what  we  have  here  delivered  as 
Pherecydes's^  may  be  feen  above  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion ci"  a  pafiage  in  the  Nichcmacbean  ethics  °.  But 
the  n.igularify  ot  T'atian's  cenfure  hath  much  em- 
baralied  his  comm.entators  to  know  on  what  it  v/as 
grounded. 

That  Pherecydes  was  the  inventor  of  this  notion, 
and  not  barely  the  original  author  of  it  to  the 
Greeks^  may  not  only  be  colleded  from  what  hath 
been  faid  above  of  the  different  genius  of  the  Greek 
and  Barlaric  philofophy,  but  from  what  Suidas  tells 
us  of  his  being  felf  a jght,  and  having  no  mailer 
or  diredor  of  his  iludies  p. 

"^  Var.HiJi.  1.  iv.  c.  'jS, 

"  'O  d'p 'A^t   c'£=/.r,',  ra    ^i^iKv^a^  ^cy^ocl^  Kyr,pvo^.^  In,     x^  T^5 
^vy})-: ^^l^.-  d ■  "hH  yY,v  a^ocvccaiccv.      Orat.  adGr.  C.  4.I  2, 
"   See  p.  211. 
P  \^v'}:(.\l  d\  Qvx.  IcrxjiKivm  xa9i3/>JT3')i',  «M'  IuvtIv  oi^'^accu     Voc, 

'  But 
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But  as  the  Greeks  had  two  inventors  of  their  beft 
phyjical  principle,  Demccritus  and  Lencippus  -,  fo  had 
they  two  hkewile  of  this  their  word  metaphyfual. 
For  we  have  as  pofitive  atteftation  for  Thales,  as 
we  have  feen  before  for  Pherecydes.  There  are  (fays 
Laertius)  who  affirm^  that  Thales  zvas  the  fir  ft  who 
held  the  fculs  of  men  to  he  immortal  '^\  'A0ANA'- 
T0T2  an  epithet,  in  the  philofophic  ages  of 
Greece^  properly  defigning  the  immortality  of  the 
gods  \  as  a(pOa^'(^  fignificd  that  of  mm  \  The 
fame  obie6tion  holds  here  againft  underilanding  it 
in  the  common  fenfe,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Pherecydes. 

The  fum  then  of  the  argument  is  this :  Thales 
and  Pherecydes,  who,  w^e  are  to  obferve,  were  co- 
temporaries,  arefaidto  be  the /r/?  who  taught  the 
immortality  of  the  foiil^.  In  the  comm^on  fenfe  of 
this  affertion,  they  were  not  the  firft;  and  known 
not  to  be  fo,  by  thofe  who  affirmed  they  were  the  firft. 
The  fame  antiquity  informis  us,  they  held  the  do- 
ctrine of  the  TO  ''en  ;  w^hich  like  wife  commonly 
went  by  the  name  of  the  do6trine  of  the  immortality. 
Nor  is  there  any  perfon  earlier  than  thefe  on  record 
for  holding  that  principle.  We  conclude  therefore, 
that  thofe  who  tell  us  they  were  the  fir  ft  who  taught 
the  immortfdity  of  the  foul^  neceflarily  meant  that 
they  were  the  fir  ft  who  held  it  to  htpart  of  the  dtvifte 
fiibftance.  This,  I  fay,  we  may  conclude,  altho' 
Plutarch  had  not  exprefly  affirmed  it  o^one  of  them, 
where  he  fays,  that  Thales  was  the  first  who 
taught  the  foul  to  he  an  eternal-moving^  or  a  felf-mov- 

^  "E'ioj  o\  k^  aJrov  Trfarov  C.i:w  ^acrlv  afiavaTi??  7a,\  ^iX'^'^-  f  !• 
§  24 

r  So  Eufebius  fpeaking  of  the  political  Gods  of  Eg)^t,  fays : 

Sij[a  ^E  auvicriv  y^  y.oi'.rtv  cI^^^uttuv  Ivi^yscr^av  T£T£v%oTa$   t5};  A©ANA- 

ZJA^S Prap.  E^ang.  1  iii.  c  ■"-,. 

f  Suidas  fpeaking  of  Pherecydes  fays :  'E|y,^oTt^■rH  Tt  in-'  ©a" 

0^2  ir^ 
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v^g  Nature  ^  But  none  but  God  was  fuppofed  to 
be  Rich  a  Nature:  Therefore  the  Soul,  according 
to  Thaiss,  was  part  of  the  divine  Subftance^  and  he, 
according  to  Phjtarch,  was  the /r/^  who  held  that 
opinion. 

3.  But  though  the  Greeks  were  the  inventors  of 
this  impious  notion-,  yet  we  may  be  affured,  as  they 
had  their  firft  learning  from  Egypt,  it  was  fome 
Egyptian  principles  which  led  them  into  it.  Let 
us  fee  then  v/hat  thofe  principles  were. 

1  he  Egyptians,  as  we  are  affured  by  the  con- 
current teftimony  of  Antiquity,  were  amongft  the 
the  firll  who  taught  the  immortality  of  the  foul:  And 
this  nor,  like  the  Greek  Sophifts,  for  fpecuiation ; 
but  for  a  fuppcrt  to  their  practical  do6lrine  of  a 
future  ftate  ot  reward  and  punifhm.ent:  and,  every 
thing  being  done  in  Egypt  for  the  fake  of  Society,  a 
future  ilate  was  in  forced  to  fecure  the  general  do- 
ctrine of  a  Providence.  But  iliill  there  would  re- 
main o;reat  difhculties  concernino-  the  origin  of 
EVIL,  which  feemed  to  affe61;  the  moral  attributes 
of  God.  And  it  v/as  not  enough  for  the  purpofes  of 
Society,  that  there  was  a  divine  Providence,  unlefs 
that  Providence  was  underftood  to  be  perfe(5lly  good 
andji/fL  Some  folution  therefore  was  to  be  given; 
and  a  better  could  not  be  well  found,than  the  notion 
of  the  METEMPSYCHOSIS,  OE  tranfmjgration  of  Souls; 
without  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Hierocles  \  the 
ways  of  Providence  are  not  to  be  juftiiied.  The  ne- 
ceiTary  confequence  of  this  docPcrine  was,  that  the 
Soul  is  elder  than  the  Body:  So  having  taught  before, 
tliat  the  Soulw:[s  eternal,  a  parte  pofl-,  and  now,  that 
it  had  an  exiftence  before  it  came  into  the  Body^  the 
Greeks,  to  give  a  roundnefs  to  their  fyftem,  taught, 

\A  rj  OKlf;BTCN.      Plac.  Phil  I.  iv.  c.  2. 
•  Lib,  dc  Frcv.  apud  Phot.  Bd>.  Cod;  21^. 

on 
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on  the  foundation  of  its  pie-exiftence,  that  it  was 
eternal  too,  a  parte  ant e'-'"'. 

Havmg  thus  given  the  Soul  one  of  the  attributes 
of  Divinity,  another  Egyptian  do6trine  foon  tauglir 
them  to  make  aperfedl  God  almighty  of  it. 

We  have  oblerved,  that  the  myfteries  v/cre  an 
Egyptian  invention;  and  that  the  gxtzx.fecretm  them 
was  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  This  was  the  firft  of 
the  d-ni^^y'HoL^  in  which,  we  are  told,  tlieir  kings, 
and  magiftrates,  and  a  felecl  number  of  the  bcil 
and  wilcft  were  inftrufted.  It  is  clear  then  that  the 
doCirine  was  delivered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was 
moft  ufeful  to  fociety;  but  the  principle  of  the 
to'  "en  is  as  deilructive  to  Society,  as  Atheifm 
can  well  make  it.  Flowever,  having  no  grofs  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  thus  fotmd^  they  reprefented 
him,  <2J  afpirit  diffiifwg  itfelf  through  the  vjcrld.,  and 
intimately  pervadhig  all  thiyigs  '^.  And  thus,  the  Egy- 
ptians, in  a  figurative  and  mioral  fenfc,  teaching 
that  God  was  all  things  >';  the  Greeks  drew  the 
conclufion,  but  in  a  literal  and  metaphyfical  •,  that 
ALL  THINGS  WERE  GoD^;  and   fo  tan  headlong 

^v  This  is  no  precarious  conjefture ;  for  Suidas,  after  having 
told  us  that  Pherecydes  (whom  we  have  ftiewn  above  to  be  one  of 
the  inventors  of  the  notion  of  the  foul's  proper  eternity)  had 
no  mafter,  but  flruck  every  thing  out  of  his  ov»?n  thoughts  i 
adds,  that  ke  had  procured  certain  fecret  Phenician  bcoksy  'Awlv  nl 

NlKON  cl'^Ly.^v'p'j.  .Si'cAi'a.  Nov/  we  know  from  Eufebius's  ac- 
count of  Sanchoniatho,  and  the  famous  fragment  there  pre- 
ferved,  thr-t  thefe  fecret  Phenician  Books  contained  the  Egyp- 
tian wifdom  and  learning. 

^    \^up    avruc  T'd  i^ccToc  y.oa'Xii  to  cir,y.ov  Yh  r^riv^^a.      riOrapoUc, 

And  Virgil,  where  he  o;ives,  as  we  have  fhewn,  the  u.^'J\-f,,u  of 
the  Myiieries,  defcribes  the  Godhead  in  the  iame  manner; 
Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infafaper  arms 
Mens  agitat  m.olem,  &  magno  fe  corpore  mifcet. 

y   Ao«£rayTo»c  d.p^a  $;y  ^t^Sh  o^yUi'-^  cvviTccvoi.^.      IdetU. 

^  In  the  writings  going  under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  we  find 
thefe  words ;  "£j»  7*  ra  trgiWa. 

Q^  3  into 
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into  what  we  now  Cd\\  fpinozifm.  Both  thefe  pro-^ 
pofitions  the  Greeks  afterwards  father'd  upon  the 
Egyptians^;  and,  if  we  may  trull:  the  general  opi- 
nion, rightly  fathered  them. 

4.  But  this  miftake,  for  a  miflake  it  is,  being 
chiefly  fupported  by  the  books,  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Hermes  Trifm.egiftus,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  fay  fomething  to  that  matter. 

The  mofb  virulent  enemies  the  Chriilian  Faith 
had  to  encounter,  on  its  firil  appearance  in  the 
world,  were  the  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans.  And 
national  paganifm^  of  which,  thefe  Sedls  fet  up  for 
the  defenders,  being,  by  its  grofs  abfurdities,  obno- 
xious to  the  mod  violent  retortion.  Their  firft  care 
was  to  cover  and  fecure  it,  by  allegorizing  its  gods, 
^ndfpirilualizing  its  worship.  But  left  the  novelty 
of  thefe  inventions  fhould  difcredit  them,  they  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade  the  world,  that  all  their  re- 
finements were  agreeable  to  the  ancient  myfterious 
wifdom  of  Egypt :  in  which  point,  feveral  circum- 
ftances  concurred  to  favour  them,  i .  As  firft,  that 
known,  uncontro verted  fad,  that  the  Greek  Re li- 

^  The  Afclepian  dialogue  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Apuleius, 
fays,  OMNIA  un:u3  esse,  et  unum  esse  omnia.  And  again  : 
Nojvie  hoc  ciixi   omnia  unum  esse,  et  unum    omnia?  Mo^ioi, 

T»  S'sa  tuayloc  ^/  il  ol  isa.v\(jL  f/,  piccy  'csxvlx  a^oc  0  ^toq'  'zua.fia,  tfv 
•nroj&Jy,  lav  ok -root sT.  — lav  ng  iTn^eir^ii-rv)  to  'sjoiv  xj  Vv  ^^^'ura.i,  to 
Kectv  T«  ivoq  "h-vaa,-  3"tXs:«  to  ■crai',  tsct^cL  yocp  \v  ^{J  ^i7.  LilD.  XVI. 
cf  the  ivorks  of  Triffnegiji.  puhlijhed  by  Ficinus.  This  paffage 
cannot  be  well  underliood  without  recoUeding  what  we  hav^e 
pbferved  above :  That  the  Egyptians  Taying,  in  a  figurative 
and  moral  fenfe,  that  God  ivas  all  things,  the  Greeks  drew  the 
conclufion  in  a  literal  and  metaphyfical,  that  all  things  ^vere 
God.  Now  the  Platonift,  who  forged  thefe  books,  being  con- 
fcious,  that  this  was  a  Greek  condujiony  artfully  endeavours, 
in  the  words  above,  to  fhew  it  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the 
Egyptian  ^^^/;//^j ;  which,  he  pretends,  conveyed  an  imperfeft 
reprefentation  of  the  Univerfe  without  it.  If  any  7nan  (fays  he) 
go  about  to  feparate  the  All  from  the  One^  he  n.vill  deftroy  the  Alli 
for  all  ought  to  he  One. 

\  CIQN 
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GiON  and  Philosophy  came  originally  fromEgypt. 
2.  The  ilate  of  the  Egyptian  phtlofophy  in  tnefe 
times.  The  power  of  Egypt  had  been  much  fliaken 
by  the  Perlians ;  but  totally  overturned  by  the 
Greeks.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  this  famous  Nation 
faiterinG;  an  entire  revolutioxi  in  their  learning;  and 
religion,  their  priefls,  as  was  natural,  begsi-j  to 
philofophife  in  the  Grecian  mode;  and  at  the  time 
we  fpeaiv  of,  had  for  feveral  ages,  accuflomedtl^em- 
felves  fo  to  do  *,  having  ne^ie&d  and  ibrgot  all 
the  old  Egyptian  learning:  which,  conhdering  their 
many  fubverfive  revoiudons,  v/ili  not  appear  at  all 
ftrange  to  thofe  who  reiiedt,  that  this  learning  was 
conveyed  from  hand  to  hand,  partly  by  unfaithful 
tradition^  and  partly  by  uncertain  Hieroglyphics, 
However  an  opinion  of  ^Egypt's  being  the  repofi- 
tory  of  the  true  old  Egyptian  wifdom,  derived  too 
much  honour  to  the  colleges  of  their  priefls,  not 
for  them  to  contrive  a  v/ay  to  fupport  it.  3.  This 
they  did  (and  it  leads  me  to  the  third  favourable 
circumftance)  by  forging  books  under  the  name  of 
Hermes  Tr I sMEGisTus,  the  great  hero  and  law- 
giver of  the  old  Egyptians.  They  could  not 
have  thought  of  a  better  expedient:  For,  m  the 
times  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  pradice  of  forging 
books  became  general  -,  and  the  art  arrived  to 
its  utmofl  perfeclion.  But  had  not  the  Greeks 
of  this  time  been  fo  univerfally  infatuated  with  the 
delufion  of  miftaking  their  own  Philofopiiy  for 
the  old  Egypticin,  there  wx^e  marks  enour^h  to 
have  detedted  the  forgery.  Jambiichus  fays,  the 
hooks  that  go  under  the  name  of  Hermes  do  indeed 
contain  the  Hermiaic  doEtrines^  though  ihey  of- 
ten USE    THE  language  OF  THE    PHI:.0S0PHERS  : 

For  they  were  tranflated  out  of  the  Egyptian  tongue 

l?y    MEN     NOT      UNACQUAINTED      V/1 1 H      PHILOSO- 

0^4  PHY^ 
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PHY  ^.  Whether  this  writer  faw  the  ch^.t,  or  was 
himfelfinthe  delufion,  I  cannot  fay;  but  he  has 
owned  ail  we  want ;  and  made  the  matter  much 
worfe  by  a  bad  vindication.  But  the  credit  of  theie 
forgeries,  we  may  well  imagine,  had  its  foundation 
in  fome  genuine  writings  ot  Hermes.  There  were 
in  fa6l,  fuch  writings:  and,  what  is  more,  fome 
fragments  of  them  are  yet  rem.aining;  fuiiicient  in- 
deed, if  we  w^anted  other  proof,  to  convid:  the  books 
that  go  under  the  no/me  of  Hermes,  of  impoflure. 
For  w1iat  Eufebius  hath  given  us,  from  Sanchoni^ 
ATHO,  concerning  the  cofmogony^  was  taken  from 
the  genuine  w^orks  of  1  hoth  or  Hermes:  and  in 
them  we  fee  not  the  leail:  refem.blance  to  that  genius 
of  refinemient  and  fpeculation,  which  makes  the 
charader  of  thofe  forged  writings  :  every  thing  is 
plain  and  fimiple,  free  of  all  hypothefis  or  m.cta- 
phyfical  reafoning.  Thofe  inventions  of  the  later 
Greeks. 

Thus  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts,  being 
fuppiied  both  with  prejudices  and  forgeries^  turned 
them.,  the  befi  they  could,  againil  Chriflianity. 
Under  thefe  aufpices,  Jamiblichus  compofed  the 
book  j  ufl  betore  mentioned,  of  the  mysteries; 
meanhigthe  piofound  and  recondite  dodrines  of 
Egyptian  wificm :  Which,  at  the  bottom,  is  no- 
thing elfe  but  the  genuine  Greek  philofophy^  iin- 
browned  with  the  dark  fanaticifm  of  eafhern  cant. 

But  iheir  chief  ftrength  lay  in  the  forgery^  And 
this  forgery  they  even  interpolated-,  the  better  to 
ferve  thrir  purpofe  againfl  chriftianity. 

It  is  pleafant  enough  to  obR\rve  how  fom.e  primi- 
tive Apologifis  defended  themfelves  againft  the  au- 

thority 
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thority  of  thefe  books.  One  would  imagine  they 
lliould  have  detecled  the  fraud:  which,  we  fee, 
was  eafy  enough  to  do.  Nothing  hke  it :  Inflcad 
of  that,  they  oppofed  fraud  to  fraud :  for  fome  he- 
retics ^  had  added  whole  books  to  this  noble  colle- 
ction of  ^rifmegift :  In  which  they  have  made  Her- 
mes fpeak  plainer  of  the  myileries  of  the  chriflian 
Faith,  than  even  the  Jev/ifh  prophets  themfelves  ^, 


*^  The  learned  Beaufobre  in  his  hjjlors  of  mnnlchelfni  ver}'  rea- 
fonably  ruppoles  a  gnoilic  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it. 

^'  But  this  was  the  humour  of  the  times :  for  the  Gramma- 
rians, at  the  hci2;ht  of  their  reputation  under  the  Ptolemies,  had 
fhamefully  negleded  critical  learnings  which  was  their  pro- 
vince, to  apply  themfelves  to  forging  books  under  the  names 
of  old  authors.  There  is  a  remarkable  palTage  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  which  is  obfcure  enough  to  deferv^e  an  explanation : 
and  will  fhcw  us  how  common  it  was  to  oppofe  forgery  to  for- 
gery. He  is  arguing  againll  thofe  who  gave  the  origin  of  Phi- 
lofophy  (which  he  would  have  to  be  from  Greece)  to  the  Bar- 
bariano;  that  is,    the  Egyptians.     Aavhci^Hcn,  ¥   auT«?  ra    tJ> 

dS^'jjiruv  r,^hy  Bu^Qapoic  'lUPoa-u-Tiiovlsc.  I^s  ysv  ^^^^  /xsv  'AdmaUtc 
y:[ovJ  Mea-uToq^  J^^.^^  ^l  ©-/iQaiot;  Aiv(^'  k^  tov  ^ey,  'El;/%■'^7^{^  'SJaT^a, 
<Pacrl,  'rnAr,aoL^  a\  .^coj^wai;  x^  cr(par^a»  'u;^u>Tr,v-  (pdioci  rs  e|  ho';  rd 
^yclfla.'^^s^ociy  K^  iU.rclvroydvcc>.vi^ui.  Lib.  i.  §.  3.  But  thefe  ig- 
rorantly  apply  to  the  Barbarians  the  illiifiriou^  in<ventions  of  the  Greeks; 
from  txhejice  720 1  only  Phdofophy,  but  the  ^uery  race  of  mankind  had 
2ts  beginning.  Ihus  njce  hio<vo  Mufa^us  ^vas  (^'Athens,  and  Linus 
of  Thebes  :  The  former  of  thefe,  the  fon  of  Eumolpus,  is  [aid  to 
hethefrft,  woho  ^rote,  in  njerfe,  of  the  fphere,  and  of  the  generation 
of  the  gods'.  And  taught,  that  all  things  proceed  from  one 

AKD     WILL  BE    RESOLVED  BACK  AGAIN    INTO    IT.       To    {f^Q^  the 

force  of  this  reafoning,  we  muii  fuppofe,  that  they  whom  La- 
ertius is  here  confuting,  relied  principally  on  this  argum.ent,  to 
prove  that  Philofophy  came  originally  from  the  Barbarians, 
namely,  that  the  great  principle  of  the  Greek  Philofophy,  thi 
TO'  "'ln  and  the  refusion,  was  anEgyptian  notion.  To  this  he 
replies,  not  fo  :  Muf^ius  taught  it  originally  in  Athens.  The 
difpute,  we  fee,  is  pleafantly  conduced :  His  advcrfaries,  who 
fjpported  the  common,  and  indeed,  the  true  opinion  of  philofo- 
phy's  coming  firft  from  the  Barbarians,  by  the  falfe  argument  cf 
the  TO  's/s  being  originally  Egyptian,  took  this  on  the  authority 
ef  the  forged  books  oiTrfme'giJh,  and  Laertius  oppofes  it  by  as 

With 
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With  a  fplrit  not  unlike  that  of  the  two  law-folici- 
tors,  of  whom  the  ftory  goes,  that  when  one  of 
them  had  forged  a  bond,  the  other,  inflead  of  lofing 
time  to  deted  the  cheat,  produced  evidence  to 
prove  it  paid  at  the  day. 

Thefe  are  my  fentiments  of  the  impofture.  Ca- 
laubon  fuppofes  the  whole  a  forgery  of  fome  Pla- 
tonic Chriffians  .  But  Cudworth  has  fully  fhewn 
the  weaknefs  of  that  opinion.  This  latter  author  is 
fometimes  inclined  to  give  them  to  the  pagan  Pbto- 
nilts  ofthofe  tunes ;  which  feems  highly  improbable, 

I.  Becaufe  they  are  always  mentioned,  both  by 
chriftian  and  pagan  writers,  as  works  long  known, 
and  of  fcmeconfiderableftanding.  2.  Becauie,  had 
tbofe  platonifts  been  the  authors,  they  would  not 
have  delivered  the  do6lrine  of  the  foul's  confub- 
ftantiality  with  the  deity,  and  its  refufion  inco  him, 
in  the  grofs  manner  in  v/hich  we  find  it  in  the  books 
of  'Trifmegiji.  For,  as  we  have  fhewn  above  by  a 
pafTage  from  Porphyry  %  they  had  confined  that 
irreligious  notion  to  the  fouls  of  brutes. .,  At  other 
times,  this  great  Critic  feems  difpofed  to  think  that 
they  might  indeed  be  genuine,  and  tranflated,  as 
we  fee  Jamblichus  would  have  them,  from  old 
Egyptian  originals :  Butthis,  weprefume,  isfufhcient- 
ly  overthrown  by  what  has  been  faid  above. 

In  a  word,  thefe  forgeries  palTmg  unfufpe6i:ed 
on  all  hands,  and  containing  the  rankeft  fpinozifm  ^, 
it  went  currently,  at  that  time,  for  an  Egyptian 

great  a  forgery,  the  fragments  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Mufeus. 

^  See  note  (')  p.  216. 

^  As  in  the  following  pailage  :  Ovk  wy^oti  IvroTgrivixoTc,  oVt 

«Vo  /xia?  ^vxr?  "'I??  r^v  'otolAU  'o^iaa.i  at  4/y%ai  elcriv  ; — As  where 
it  is  affirmed  of  the  world,   izravla  yron7v,   x^  eIj  Io-vtov  uTro'TroisTv.—' 

Of  the  incorruptibility  of  the  foul;  -z?^?  /xs^^  t»  ovvxlai,  (pQx^r^von 
n^y  a.(p^oe,^H,  5)  dirohia-oti  Ti  ra  Ssa — o  va?  cvx.  trtv avoiilf4,v)f^fl^  t>;?  aVi- 

priu- 
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principle:  And  though,  fince  the  revival  of  learning, 

the  cheat  iia:h  been  detected,  yet  the  falfe  notion  of 
their  original  hath  kept  its  ground. 

Why  I  have  been  thus  folicitous  to  vindicate  the 
pi-re  Egyptian  v^isdom  from  this  opprobrium, 
will  be  feea  in  its  place. 

And  now,  to  fum  up  the  general  argument  of 
this  lait  fedion.  Thefe  two  errors  m  the  metaphyfical 
fpeculations  of  the  philofophers,  concerning  the  na- 
ture t/vGOD,  and  oj  the  soul,  were  what  neceflarily 
kept  them  from  giving  credit  to  a  docflrine,  which 
even  their  ov/n  moral  reafonings  addrelTed  to  the 
people,  had  rendered  highly  probable  in  itfelf.  But 
as  we  obferved  before,  it  was  their  ill  fate  to  be 
deiermined  rather  by  metaphyfical  than  moral  argu- 
ments. This  is  befl  {ztvi  by  comparing  the  belief 
and  condud:  of  Socrates  with  the  reft.  He  was 
finguiar,  as  we  faid  before,  in  confning  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  morality ;  and  as  fmgular  in  believing 
the  do6trine  of  a  future  (late  of  rewards  and  punifli- 
ments.  What  could  be  the  caufe  of  his  belief  but 
this  reftraint  -,  of  which  his  belief  was  a  natural 
cofifequence  ?  For  having  confined  himfelf  to  mo- 
rals, he  had  nothing  to  mifiead  him:  Whereas  the 
reft  of  the  philofophers  applying  themfelves,  with  a 
kind  of  fanaticifm,  to  phyjtcs  and  metaphyfies^  had 
drawn  a  number  of  abhird,  though  fubtil  conclufi- 
ons,  which  dirediy  oppofed  the  confequences  of 
thofe  moral  arguments.  And  as  it  is  common  for 
parents  to  be  fondeft  of  their  weakeft  and  moft  de- 
formed iflliC,  fo  thefe  men,  as  we  faid,  were  eafier 
fwayed  by  their  metaphyfical  than  moral  conclufions. 

Thus,  as  the  Apoftle  Paul  obferves,  profes- 
sing    THEMSELVES     TO     BE    WISE,    THEY    BECAME 

FOOLS  e.     Well  therefore  might  he  warn  his  fol- 
P  Rom.  i.  2?, 

lowers 
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lowers  left  they  fhould  be  fpoiled  through  vainphilo^ 
fophy  " :  and  one  ot  them,  and  he  no  fmall  fool 
neither,  is  upon  record  for  having  been  thus  fpoil- 
ed-, Synesius  biihop  ofPtolemais.  He  went  into 
the  Church  a  Plalontft^  and  a  Platonift  he  continued 
when  he  was  there,  as  extravagant  and  abfjrd  as 
any  he  had  left  behind  him  '\  This  man,  forfooth, 
could  not  be  brought  to  believe  the  Apofile's  do- 
6i:rine  of  the  refurreclion  :  and  why?  becaufe  he 
believed  with  Plato  that  the  Soul  w^as  before  the 
Body  ;  that  is,  eternal,  a  parte  ante :  and  the  con- 
fequence  of  this,  we  have  fhewn,  was  the  very 
thing  which  difpofed  the  Platonifts  to  lejedt  all  fu- 
ture fiate  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  However, 
he  was  not  for  fhaking  hands  with  Ck>riJJ'ia?tity,  but 
would  fuppofe  fome  grand  and  profound  myftery 
to  lie  hid  under  the  Scripture  account  of  the  Re- 
surrection. This  again  vvas  in  the  very  fpirit  of 
Plato  •,  who,  as  we  are  told  by  Celfus,  concealed 
many  fublime  things  of  this  kind,  under  his  popu- 
lar dodrine  of  a  future  Hate ''. 

But  it  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Platonifts  to  alle- 
gorize tlie  do6lrine  of  the  refurre5!ion.  It  v/as  the 
humour  of  all  the  Se£fs  on  their  admiflion  into 
ChriftianityK     For  being,  in  their  moral   ledures 

^  CoLoss.  ii.  8. 

»  See  a  full  account  of  this  man,  his  principles,  his  fcru- 
ples,  and  his  converfion,  in  the  critical  Inquiry  into  the  opinicm 
of  the  Philojlphcrs^  Sec.  c.  xiv. 

^  See  note  (?)  p.  158.  It  was  juft  the  fame  with  the  Jewifli 
Platoniils  at  the  time  when  the  dodrine  of  a  future  llate  be- 
came national  amongil  that  people.  And  Philo  himfelt  feems 
difpofed  to  turn  the  notion  of  Hell  into  an  allegory,  fignifying 
an" impure  and  fmfui  life.  See  his  trad  De  ccngrejju  quarendis 
fiiiditionis  caufd. 

'  Et  ut  carnis  reRitutio  negetur,  de  una  omnium  philofopho- 
rumfchola  fumitur.  Tertul,  defrcefc.  adv.  Haret.  So,  in  an- 
other place,  he  makes  every  Herefy  to  have  received  it's  fea- 
foning  in  the  fchcol  of  Plato.  Doleo  bona  fide  Platonem  fa-. 
^uni.hsrecicoruir.ciiimui:i  CondimCiiurium,  De  Aiiim,  c.  23. 
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in  their  fchools  (in  imitation  of  the  language  of  the 
Myfteries,  whofe  phrafeology  it  was  the  fafhion  to 
ufe  both  in  Schools  and  Courts)  accuftomed  to  caii 
vicious  habits,  death  -,  and  reformation  to  a  good 
life  'AN  a' IT  A  212  or  a  reJurreBion^  they  were  difpof-  • 
ed  to. underftand  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
in  the  fame  fenfc.  Againft  thefe  peils  of  the  Gofpel 
It  was  ^'  that  the  learned  apofllc  Paul  warned  his  fon 
Timothy.  Shun  (fays  he)  profane  and  vain 
BABBLINGS,  foT  they  Will  encreafe  unto  more  ungodli- 
7iefs.  And  their  zvord  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker :  of 
whom  is  Hymen?eus  and  Philetus,  who  concerning  the 
^ruth  have  erred^  [aying  that  the  Resurrection  is 
PAST  ALREADY  ;  and  overthrow  the  faith  offome  '\ 

And  here  I  will  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  v/hen- 
ever  the  holy  Apoflles  fpeak  of,  or  hint  at  the  Phi- 
lofophers  or  Philofophy  of  Greece,  which  is  not 
feldom,  they  always  do  it  in  term.s  of  contempt  or 
abhorrence.  On  this  account  I  have  not  been 
afhamed  nor  afraid  to  fhew,  at  large,  that  the  rea- 
fons  they  had  for  ^o  doing  were  juil  and  weighty. 
Nor  have  I  thought  myfelf  at  all  concerned  to  ma- 
nage the  reputation  of  a  fet  of  men,  who,  on  the 
firlf  appearance  of  Chriftianity^  moil  virulently  op- 
pofed  it,  by  all  the  arts  of  fophifbry  and  injuflice  : 
and  when,  by  the  force  of  its  fuperior  evidence, 
they  were  at  length  driven  into  it,  were  no  fooner 
in  than  they  began  to  deprave  and  corrupt  it  °.  For 
from  their  profane  and  vain  hahJplings^  Tertullian 
afTures  us,  every  herefy  took  its   birth.     Ip/i  ilU 

"^  Hinc  illre  fabulse  &  genealogi^  indeterminabiles,  &:  qus- 
fliones  infruftuorae,  &  Sermonesfcrpentes  ^oelut  cancer  :  a  quibus  nos 
Apoftolus  refrsenans,  nominatim  philofophiam, '&c.  Tertul.  cie 
pr^fc.  adij.  Haret. 

"  2  Tim   ii.  16. 

"  See  the  Introdudion  to  yuliany  or  a  dijcourfe  concerning  his 
et tempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 

SAP  I- 
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SAPiENTii^  pROFESSORES,  de  quorum  ingeniis  omnis 
harefis  amnatur  p.  And,  in  another  place  he  gives 
us  their  genealogy.  "  Ipfe  denique  haerefes  a 
"  PHILOSOPHIA  fubornantur.  Inde  ^ones  &  for- 
^'  mas,  nefcio  quae,  &  trinitas  hominis  apud  Va- 
^^lentinwn:  Platonicus  fuerat.  Indt  Marcionis 
"  deus  melior  de  tranquillitate,  a  Stoicis  veneratj 
"  &  uti  anima  interire  dicatur,  ab  Epicureis  ob- 
"  fervatur:  et  ut  carnis  restitutio  negetur, 

"  DE    UNA    OMNIUM  PHILOSOPHORUM  SCHOLA    SU- 

*'  MiTUR  ;  et  ubi  materia  cum  deo  aequatur,  Ze- 
*'  NONis  difciplina eft :  etubi  ahquid  de  igneo  deo 
*^' allegatur,  HERACLiTusintervenit.  E^demma- 
*'  teriae  apud  h^ereticos  &  philofophos  volutantur  •, 
"  iidem  retradlatus  implicantur.  Unde  malum, 
"  &  quare  ?  &  unde  homo,  &  quomodo  ?  ^  quod 
*'  proxime  Valentiniis  propofuit^  unde  deus  ?  Scilicet 
^'  &  de  Enthymefi,  edromate  inferunt  Aristote- 
*'  LEM,  qui  illis  dialecticam  inftituit,  artificem 
"  ftruendi  &  deftruendi,  verfipellem  in  fententiis 
*'  coadam,  in  conje6i:uris  duram,  in  argumentis 
"  operariam,  contentione  moleftam,  etiam  fibi  ipfi 
"  omnia  retradantem,  nequid  omnino  tradlaverit. 
'^  Hinc  illse  fabul^  &  genealogies  indeterminabi- 
*'  les,  &  quasftiones  infru6luofe  &  sermones 
*'  SERPENTES  VELUT  CANCER,  a  quibus  nos  apo- 
''  ftolus  refraenans  %  &c."  One  would  alnioft 
imagine,  from  thefe  laft  words,  that  Tertullian 
had  forefeen  that  Aristotle  was  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  School  Divinity. 


P  Jd'v.  Merc.  I.  i.     The  author  of  a  fragment  concerning  the 
Philofophers  going  under  the  name  of  Origen,  fays  the  fame 

thmg  :  dXK  eV*-'  aujTOiq  \^Alr{\iKotc,\  Toi  ^0^0,(^0 yTfJOC  dfX/iV  f^iV  iX  Tn? 
EXy^yivci)]/  crotpia?  ^a^ovla,  Ik  ^of[j.ccru'^  <pi'ho!7o(pByi^ivm^  -^  MTZTH= 
Pii2N  cnniis^ei prt[A,i"uv  k^  x^^T^oym  ^■i^^Q'^^ivxv, 

^  Deprafc,  adij.  Haret,  p.  70,  71.     Ed.  par.  1580, 

He 
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He  obferves,  that  the  Herefy,  which  denies  tht 
Refurre^ion  of  the  Bcdy\  arofe  out  of  the  whole 
School  of  Gentile  philolbphy.  But  he  omits  an- 
other, whicL  we  have  fhewn  ftood  upon  as  wide  a 
bottom;  namely,  that  which  holds  the  human 
Soul  to  ee  of  the  same  nature  and  sub- 
stance WITH  God  :  Efpouled  before  his  time  by 
the  Gnoftics,  and  afterwards,  as  we  learn  by  Sc. 
Auftin,  by  the  Manichceans  and  Prifcillianifts  ^ 

Why  the  heathen  Philofophers  of  our  times 
Hiould  be  difplealcd  to  fee  their  ancient  brethren 
fnewn  for  knaves  in  pradice,  and  fools  in  theory, 
is  not  at  all  ftrange  to  conceive  :  but  why  any  elfe 
fhould  think  themieives  concerned  in  the  force  and 
fidelity  of  the  drawing,  is  to  me  a  greater  myfle- 
ry  than  any  I  have  attempted  to  unveil.  For  a 
llrongerproof  of  the  neceffity  of  the  Gofpel  of  Jefus 
Chrift  cannot,  I  think,  be  given  than  this,  That  the 
Sages  of  Greece,  with  whom  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  was  fuppofed  to  be  depofited  %  had  phi- 
losophised themfelves  out  of  the  moft  evident  and 
ufeful  truth  with  which  mankind  hath  any  concern. 

Befides,  what  greater  regard  could  be  fhewn  to 
the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Writers  than  to  juftify 
their  cenfure  of  the  Greek  Philofophy  ;  which  Beijis 
&nd  Fanatics,  though  for  different  ends,  have  equal- 
ly concurred  to  reprefent  as  a  condemnation  of  hu- 
man learning  in  general  ? 

In  conclufion,  it  is  but  fit  v/e  fhould  give  the 

_  f  Prircillianiftas  quos  in  Hifpania  Prifcilllanus  inflituit,  ma- 
XimeGnofiicorum  &  Manich^orum  dogmata  permlxta  fedan- 
tur  J  quamvis  et  ex  aliis  h^reiibus  in  eas  fordes,  tanquam  in 
ientinam^quandam  horribili  confufione  confluxerint.  Propter 
occultandas  autem  contaminationes  &  tarpitudines  fuas  habent 
in  mis  dogmatibus  &  hsc  verba,  Jura,  perjura,  fecretum  pro- 
cere    noli.       Hi,    ANIMAS    DICUNT     EJUSDEM    NATURE  ATOU£ 

SUBSTANTIA  cujus  EST Deus.     Aug.  Ds Hare/ibus, 
«  I  Cor,  i,  20. 

reader 
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reader  fome  account  why  we  have  been  fo  long  and 
io  particular  on  this  matter. 

One  reaibn  was  (to  mention  no  other  at  prefent) 
to  obviate  an  objedion,  that  might  poflibly  be 
urged  againll  our  proof,  of  the  divine  legation  of 
Moses,  from  the  omiffion  of  a  future  ft  ate.  For  if 
now  the  Deifts  fhould  fay  (and  we  know  they  are 
ready  to  fay  any  thing)  that  Mofes  did.  not  fro-p agate 
that  do5lrine^  hecaufe  he  did  not  believe  it ;  we  have 
an  anfwer  ready  :  having  lliewn  from  fadV,  that  the 
not  believing  a  dotlrine  fo  ufefid  to  fociety^  was  efieem- 
ed  no  reafon  for  the  Legiflator  not  to  propagate  it.  I 
fay,  having  lliewn  it  from  the  pratlice  of  the  Philo- 
fophers  :  For  as  to  the  Lawgivers,  that  is,  thole 
who  were  not  Philofophers  profefied,  it  appears,  by 
what  can  be  learnt  from  their  hiftory  and  chara- 
der,  that  they  all  believed.,  as  well  as  tayght,  a  fu- 
ture Jiate  of  rewards  and  punijhments.  And  indeed 
how  Ihould  it  be  otherwife  ?  for  they  were  free 
from  thofe  r,ictaphyfical  whimfies,  concerning  God 
and  the  Soul,  which  had  fo  befotted  the  Philofo- 
phers. And  I  know  of  nothing  elfe  that  could  hin- 
der any  man's  believing  it. 

SECT.     V. 

BUT  it  may  now  perhaps  be  laid,  "  Though  I 
have  defigned  well,  and  have  obviated  an  ob- 
jection arifing  from  the  prefent  queilion  ;  yet  Was 
it  not  imprudent  to  employ  a  circumftance  for  this 
puroofe,  which  feems  to  turn  to  the  difcredit  of  the 
Chrlllian  dodrine  of  a  future  Hate  ?  For. what  can 
bear  harder  on  the  reasonableness  of  this  do- 
ftrine,  than  that  the  beil  and  wifell  of  Antiquity 
did  not  believe  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments  V* 
To  this  I  reply, 

4  I.  That 
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J.  That  if  the  authority  of  the  greek  Phikfopkers 
have  found  weight  with  us  in  matters  of  rehgion, 
it  is  more  than  ever  the  facred  'usrlters  intended 
they  fhould  do  \  as  appears  from  the  chara&r  they 
have  given  us  of  them,  and  of  their  v/orks. 

2.  Had  I,  indeed,  contented  myfelf  with  barely 
lliewing,  that  the  Philofophers  rejeded  the  dociirine 
of  a  futiire  fl:ate  of  rewards  and  punidimcnts,  with- 
out explaining  the  grounds  on  which  they  v/ent, 
fome  flender  fufpiclon,  unfavourable  to  the  Chri- 
ftian  do6lrine,  might  perhaps  have  ftaggered  thofe 
weak  and  impotent  minds  which  cannot  fupport 
themfelves  without  the  crouch  of  authority.  But 
when  I  have  at  large  explained  thofe  grounds,  which, 
of  all  philofophic  tenets,  are  known  to  be  the  moil 
abfurd  ;  and  the  reader  hath  ittw  thefe  adhered  to, 
while  the  beft  mioral  arguments  in  the  world  for  it 
were  overlooked  and  negleded,  the  authority  of 
their  conclufions  lofes  all  its  weight. 

3.  But  had  I  done  nothing  of  this,  and  had  left 
the  Philofophers  in  poiTefTion  of  their  Vv-hole  autho- 
rity, that  authority  would  have  been  found  imper- 
tinent to  the  point  in  hand.  The  fuppofed  force 
of  it  arifes  on  a  very  fooliili  error.  Thofe,  who  mif- 
take  Chriftianity  for  oily  a  repithlication  cf  the  religion 
of -nature,  m.ufb,  of  courfe,  fuppofe  the  do6lrine  it 
teaches  of  a  future  frate,  to  be  one  of  thofe  which 
natural  religion  dikovcYS.  It  would  therefore  feem 
a  difcredit  to  that  republication,  had  the  do(5trine 
been  undifcoverable  by  human  reafon  •,  and  fome 
men  would  be  apt  to  think  it  was,  when  the  Philo- 
fophers had  miffed  of  it.  But  our  holy  religion, 
(as  I  hope  to  prove  in  the  laft  book)  is  quite  an- 
other thing :  and  one  confequence  of  its  true  na- 
ture will  be  feen  to  be  this,  that  its  do6i:rine  ot  a 
future  frate  is  not  in.  the  number  of  thofe  w^hich  na- 
tural religion  teaches.     The  authority  of  the  Phi- 

VoL.  IL  R  lofophcrs, 
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lofophers,  therefore,  is  entirely  out  of  the  queftion. 

4.  But  again,  it  will  be  found  hereafter,  that 
this  fa^  is  fo  far  from  weakening  the  dcdrines  of 
Chrij]ianit}\  that  it  is  a  flrong  argument  for  the 
truth  of  that  difpenfation. 

5.  Yet  as  we  have  often  feen  writers  deceived  in 
their  reprefentations  of  Pagan  Antiojdty ;  and,  while 
zealoufly  bufy  in  giving  fach  a  one  as  they  ima- 
gined favourable  to  Chriftianit)\  they  have  been  all 
along  diflerving'^t ,  Left  I  myfelf  fliould  be  fufped- 
ed  01  having  fallen  into  this  common  delufjon,  I 
fhall  beg  leave,  in  the  laft  place,  to  ihew,  that  it  is 
jufi  fucb  p.  reprefentation  of  Antiquity  as  this,  I  have 
given,  which  can  poffibly  be  of  fervice  to  our  holy 
religion,  x^nd  that,  confeq  uently,  if  what  v/ehave  here 
given  be  the  true^  it  does  our  religion  much  fervice. 

This  will  beft   appear  by  confidering  the  two 
ufualviews  men  have  had,  and  the  confequent  me- 
thods they  have  purfued,  in  bringing  in  Pagan  An- 
tiquity into  the  fcene. 
^ Their  defign  has  been,  either  to  illuftrate  the 

REASONABLENESS,    Or    tO    lllCW  the    NECESSITY    of 

Cbrijiianity. 

If  the  REASONABLENESS,  their  way  was  to  repre- 
fent  this  Antiquity,  as  comprehending  all  the  funda- 
mental truths,  concerning  God  and  the  Soul,  which 
our  holy  Religion  hath  revealed.  But  as  greatly  as 
fuch  a  reprefentation  was  fuppofed  toferve  their  pur- 
pofe,  thelnndels,  we  fee,  have  not  feared  to  join  ilfue 
with  them  on  the  allowed  fcP.  ;  and  with  much 
plaufibility  of  reafoning,  have  endeavoured  tofliew, 
|;hat  THEREFORE  Chnfiianity  was  not  necessary: 
and  this  very  advantage, Ti nd  a l  (under  cover  of  a 
principle,  which  fome  modern  divines  feemxed  to 
have  atforded  him,  oiChnjUamtys  bemg  only  a  re-- 
publication  of  the  Religion  of  nature)  obtained 
Over  fome  writers  of  confiderabie  name. 
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If  THEIR  dcPign  W^S    to    f]ieW  the  NECESSITY  of 

'  Chrifiianity^  they  have  then  taken  the  other  coiirfe, 
and  (perhaps  out  of  a  fenfe  of  the  former  mifchief) 
run  into  the  oppofite  extreme-,  in  reprcfenting  Pagan 
Antiquity  as  ignorant  even  of  the  fir  ft  principles  of 
rehgion,  and  moral  duty.  Nay,  not  only,  that  it 
•knew  nothing,  but  that  nothing  could  be  known  : 
for  that  human  reafon  was  too  weak  to  make  any 
difcoveries  in  thefe  maLters.  Confequently,  that 
there  was  never  any  fiuh  thing  as  natural  Religion  : 
and  what  glimmerings  of  knowledge  men  have 
-had  of  this  kind,  were  only  the  dying  fparks  of 
primitive  tradition.  Plere  again  the  Infidels  turned 
their  own  artillery  upon  them,  in  order  to  dif- 
mount  that  boafted  reasonableness  of  Ci^ri/?/^;^/- 
/)',  on  which  they  had  fo  much  innfced  :  And  in- 
•deed,  what  room  was  there  left  to  judge  of  it,  after 
human  reafon  had  been  reprefented  as  too  weak  and 
too  blind  to  decide  ? 

Thus  while  they  were  contending  for  the  reafo7'i- 
ahlenefs^  they  deftreyed  the  ^^^^^Z)' •,  and  while  they 
urged  the  yiecejfity^  they  rifl^ed  the  reafonablenefs  of 
Chriftianity.  And  thefe  infidel  retortions  had  an 
almofb  irrefiilible  force  on  the  principles  our  Advo- 
cates feemed  to  go  upon  ;  namely,  that  Chrijlianily 
was  only  a  republication  of  a  primitive  Religion. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  only  viev/  of  Antiquity 
which  gives  foiid  advantage  to  the  chrijlian  Ccnifc, 
is  fuch  a  one  as  fhews  natural  PvCafmi  to  be  clcar^ 
enough  to  perceive  truth,  and  the  necefilty  of 
its  deductions  when  propofed -,  but  not  generally 
/Irongmough  to  discover  it,  and  draw  right  de- 
dudions  from  it.  Juft  fuch  a  view  as  this,  I  hare 
here  given  of  Antiquity,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
point  in  queftion  ;  which  I  prefume  to  be  th? 
true  ;  not  dnly  in  that  point,  but  iikewife  with 
regard  to  the  fiate  of  natural  religion  in  ge- 

R  2  nerai  : 
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neral ;  where  we  find  human  P^eaibn  could  penetrate 
very  tar  into  the  eiTential  diiierence  of  things  ;  but 
wanting  the  true  principles  of  religion,  the  An- 
cients neither  knew  the  origin  of  obligation,  nor 
the  confequence  of  obedience.  Revelation  has 
difcovered  thofe  principles,  and  we  now  wonder, 
that  fuch  prodigies  of  parts  and  knowledge  could 
commit  the  grofs  abfurdities,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  their  befc  diicourfes  on  morality.  But  yet  this 
does  not  hinder  us  from  falling  into  a  greater  and 
a  worfe  delufion.  For  having  of  late  feen  feveral 
excellent  fyftems  of  Morals,  delivered  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  Religion^  which  difclaim,  or  atleafL 
^  do  not  ov/n,  the  aid  of  P^evelaiion^  we  are  apt  to 
think  them,  in  good  earnefb,  the  difcoveries  of  natu- 
ral Reafon  ;  and  fo  to  re2;ard  the  extent  of  its  oowers 
as  an  objeclion  to  the  necejjity  of  any  further  lights 
The  pretence  is  plaufible ,  but  lure,  there  mud  be 
fome  mifbake  at  bottom  •,  and  the  great  difference  in 
point  of  excellence,  between  thefe  y/it^^ip/d'^  produ- 
ctions of  rnere  reafon,  and  thofe  real  ones  of  the 
moil  learned  Ancients,  v/ill  inc^reafe  our  fufpicion. 
The  truth  is,  thefe  modern  fyftem-m.akers  had  aids, 
which  as  they  do  not  acknov/ledge,  fo,  I  will  be- 
lieve, they  did  not  perceive.  Thefe  aids  were  the 
true  principles  of  religion,  delivered  by  Revelation  : 
principles  fo  early  imbibed,  and  fo  clearly  and  evi- 
dently deduced,  that  they  are  now  miftaken  to  be 
amongft  our  firft  and  mioft  innate  ideas  :  but  thofe 
who  have  fcudied  Antiquity^  know  the  m,atter  to  bs 
far  otherwife. 

I  cannot  better  illuflrate  the  ftate  and  condition 
of  the  human  mind^  before  Revelation^  than  by  the 
following  inilance.  A  fummary  of  the  Atomic 
'Philosophy  is  delivered  in  the  Thed^tetus  of  Plato : 
yet  being  given  v/ithcut  its  principles,  when 
Plato's  writings,  at  the  revival  of  learning,  came 
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to  be  ftudied  and  commented,  this  fummaiy  re- 
mained abfolutely  unintelligible :  for  there  had 
been  an  interruption  in  the  fucceflion  of  that  fchool 
for  many  ages  ;  and  neither  Marcilius  Ficinus,  nor 
Serranus  could  give  any  rcafonabie  account  of  the 
matter.  But  as  foon  as  Des  Cartes  had  revived 
that  philofophy,  by  exxogitating  its  principles 
aneW)  the  mill  removed,  and  every  one  faw  clearly 
(though  Cudworth,  I  think,  was  the  firft  who 
took  notice  of  it)  that  Plato  had  o-iven  us  a 
curious  and  exacSl;  account  of  that  excellent  phy- 
fiology.  And  Des  Cartes  was  now  thought  by 
fome,  to  have  borrowed  his  original  ideas  from 
thence  -,  though,  but  for  the  revival  of  the  Atomic 
principles,  that  paflage  had  flill  remained  in  obfcu- 
rity.  Juft  fo  it  was  v/ith  refped:  to  Religion.  Had 
not  Revelation  difcovered  the  true  principles  of  it, 
they  had  without  doubt  continued  altogether  un- 
known. Yet  on  their  difcovery,  they  appeared  fo 
confonant  to  human  reafon,  that  men  v/ere  apt  to 
miflake  them  for  the  produ6lion  of  it. 

Cicero  (and  I  quote  him  as  a  man  of  greateft  au- 
thority) underftood  much  better  the  true  limits  and 
extent  of  human  knowledge.  He  owns  the  ftate  of 
natural  Reafon  to  be  juft  what  I  have  here  deliver- 
ed it ;  clear  enough  to  perceive  truth,  v/hen  pro- 
pofed,  but  not,  generally,  ftrong  enough  to  dif- 
cover  it.  His  remarkable  words  arethefe — "  Nam 
*'  neque  tam  eft  acris  acies  in  naturis  hominum, 
''  &  ingeniis,  ut  res  tantas  quifquam,  nisi  mon-" 
*'  STRATAS,  poffit  videre :  neque  tanta  tamen  in 
**  rebus  obfcuritas,  ut  eas  non  penitus  acri  vir  in-. 
««  genio  cernat,  fi  modo  adfpexerit  ^'' 

!  DeOrat.  1.  iii.  c.  31, 
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SECT,     VI. 

I  Have  now  gone  thrqngh  the  fecond  general  pro- 
pofition,  which  is,  That  all  mankind,  espe- 
cially THE    MOST   WISE    AND  LEARNED    NATIONS 

OF  Antiquity,  have  concurred  in  believing,. 

AND  teaching,  THAT  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FU- 
TURE STATE  OF  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS  WAS 
NECESSARY  TO  THE  WELL-BEING  OF  SOCIETY.       Ill 

doing  this,  I  have  prefomed  to  enter  the  very  Te~ 
mtralia  of  Andquity,  and  expofe  its  moll  venera- 
ble fecrets  to  open  day  •,  Ibme  parts  of  which  hav- 
ing been  accidentally  and  obfcureiy  feen  by  owl- 
light  by  fuch  as  Toland,  Blount,  and  Coward, 
were  imagined,  (as  is  natural  for  objeds  thus  feen 
by  falfe  Braves)  to  wear  ftrange  gigandc  forms 
of  terror,  with  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  di- 
fturb  the  piety  of  many  fober  Chri^ians, 

The  ridiculous  ufe  thefe  men  have  made  of  what 
they  did  not  underftand,  may  perhaps  revive  in 
the  reader's  mind  that  ftale  atheiftical  objection, 
that  Religion  is  only  a  creature  of  politics^ 
a  State-engine,  invented  ^by  the  Legillator,  to 
drav/  the  knot  of  Civil  fociety  more  dole.  And  the 
rather,  becaufe  that  objeclion  being  founded  on  the 
apparent  ufe  of  Religion  to  Civil  policy  I  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  added  much  ilrength  to  it,  by 
fhewing  in  this  work,  in  a  fuller  manner  than, 
perhaps,  was  ever  done  before,  the  extent  of  that 
utility;  and  the  large  fphere  of  the  Legifiator's 
agency,  in  the  application  ot  it. 

For  thus  ftood  the  cafe  :  I  was  to  prove  MgjWs 
divine  qfflftance,  from  his  being  able  to  leave  out  of 
his  Religion,  the  doftrine  oidiftittire  ftate.  This  re- 
quired me  to  Ihew,  that  this  dodrine  was  naturally 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  Society.     But  of  all 

the 
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the  arguments,  by  which  that  importance  may  be 
proved,  the  plaineil,  if  not  the  ftrongeft,  is  the 
condua  of  Lawgivers.  Hence  the  long  detail  of 
circumfliances  in  x\\z  jecond,  and  third  books. 

But  indeed  it  not  only  ferved  to  the  purpofe  of 
my  particular  queftion,  but,  appeared  to  me,  to 
be  one  of  the  leaft  equivocal  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
Religion  in  general  •,  and  to  deferve,  in  that  view 
only,  to  be  carefully  examined  and  infilled  on.  I 
conlidered  this  volume,  therefore,  and  dcfire  the 
.reader  would  fo  confider  it,  ^s  d.whole  and  feparate 
work  of  itfelf,  to  prove  the  truth  of  religion 

IN  GENERAL,  FROM  ITS  INFINITE  SERVICE  TO  HU- 
MAN society,  though  it  be  but  the  introdvMon  to 
the  truth  of  the  mosaic. 

Let  us  examine  it :  Lawgivers  have  unanimoufly 
concurred  in  propagating  Religion.  This  could  be 
only  from  a  fenfe  and  experience  of  its  utility  -,  m 
which  they  could  not  be  deceived  :  Religion  there- 
fore has  a  general  utility.  We  defnx  no  more  to 
efbablifhits/n^/,^. 

For,    TRUTH  AND   GENERAL  UTILITY    NECESSA- 
RILY COINCIDE  \  that  is.  Truth  is  prcdu5fi^e  of  Uti- 
lity ;  and  Utility  is  indicative  of  Truth.  That  truth 
isprodti^iveo^utiYity^  appears  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing.      The   obferving  truth,    is  acting  as 
things  really  are  :  he  who  adts  as  things  really  are, 
muft  gain  his  proper  end  •,  all  difappointment  pro- 
ceeding from  ailing  as  things  are  net:  Jufl  as  in  rea- 
foning  from  true  or  falfe  principles,  the  conclufion 
which  follows  muft  be  neceffarily  right  or  wrong. 
But  gaining  the  proper  end  of  afting  is  utility  or 
happinefs-,    difappointm.ent  of  that  end,  hurt  or 
mifery.     If  then   truth  produce  utility,    the  other 
part  of  the  propofition,  that  utility  iridicates  truth, 
follows  neceffarily.    For  not  to  follow,  fuppofcs 
R  4  two 
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two  different  kinds  of  general  utility  relative  to  the 
lame  creature,  one  proceeding  from  truth,  the 
other  from  faifliood  -,  which  is  impoffible ;  becaufe 
the  natures  of  thofe  utilities  muft  then  be  different, 
that  is,  one  of  them  mAift,  at  the  fame  time,  be, 
and  not  be,  utility.  Wherever  then  we  find  ge- 
neral utility,  we  may  certainly  know  it  for  the  pro- 
du(5l  of  truth,  which  it  indicates.  But  the  pra- 
d:ice  of  LegiQators  fliev/s  us,  that  this  utility  refults 
from  Religion.  The  confequence  is,  that  Religion^ 
or  the  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  creature  and 
creator^  is  true. 

However,  as.  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
Lawgivers  to  fupport  religion,  hathfurnifhed  matter 
for  this  poor  infidel  pretence,  I  fhall  take  leave  to 
examine  it  to  the  bottom. 

Our  adverfaries  are  by  no  means  agreed  amongfl 
themfelves :  Some  of  them  have  denied  the  truth 
of  Religion,  becaufe  it  was  of  no  utility  ;  others, 
becaufe  it  was  of  so  great.  But  commicnd  me 
to  the  m.an,  who,  out  of  pure  genuine  fpight  to 
Religion,  can  employ  thefe  two  contrary  fyftems 
£t  once,  without  the  expence  even  of  a  blufh  ^ 
Hov/ever  the  Syftem  moil  followed,  is  the  po- 
litical invention  of  religion  for  its  ufe :  the  other 
being  only  the  idle  exercife  of  a  few  dealers  in  pa- 
radoxes. 

I  have  begun  this  volume  with  an  examination 
of  the  frf  of  thefe  fyftems  ;  and  fl:iall  now  end  it 
v/ith  a  confutation  of  the  other.  For  the  unbeliever 
being  driven  from  his  firft  hold,  by  our  fhewing  the 
ufefulnefs  of  religion,  he  prepofteroufly  retires  into 
this.,  in  order  to  recover  his  ground. 

Critias  of  Athens,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and 
the  moft  execrable  of  the  thirty,  is  at  the  head  of 

^  See  Blounfs  Anima  Mundi,  and  Original  of  Idolatry, 
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this  divifion  -,  whofe  principles  he  delivers  in  the 
moft  beautiful  Iambics.  His  words  are  to  this 
purpofe :  "  There  '^  was  a  time  when  man  lived 

Oy  t'  awJ  x.o'hccayt.cx,  tok  xaxo^  tyivslo, 

KaTTEim    wot  WufTlV  a^O^WTTSl  vo/x«?  ^ 

©'e^at  xo>.scrocqf  'ivoc  Ai^ivj  Ty^av^^  11 

"^TTeiTf  I'^et^n  rd{A<pcivvi  (A,h  01  fo^op 
ATTvyov  oivroT;  'i^a.  fA*5  -cr^a  w«v  <3ia, 

Ilyxi/o?  Tt?  a>^'§>  xj  <7o(pV^  ym^hjj  dyrjo 
Ttyoiivcci,  05  Bi'nIoTa-iV  e|du^wy,  ottw? 
E'/>?  Ti  ^Eijxa  Tol?  xuKoTc-i,  xav  XaS^a 

Ej/lsyGji'  Jy  TO  ^^rov  ha-Yiyno-cclo' 

'Qq  Ir*  Aat/xwv  ai^GiTw  SaAAwv  /3;&;, 

Now  T     UKHUV,    iCj  ^'hilTUV  <psOVUJV  T£,     >t;    ^ 

n§oo-5;)(;^i'  Ts  TccvTUy   a^ipva-iv^siav  <pop:jp' 
(A^'  «)  -ro-av  |!/tev  to  Xe^Oev  Iv  (3po\o7q  aKStlxi,^ 
*'0?  ^fiyf^coii^i-CTav  i^^rv  otwijVs'Iat. 
'Eati  Te  crux)  (717-^  Ti  |3«^<iO'r?  xaxov, 
TaT  8%*  ^^=r«  TS5  Ss»?*    to  ya^  <p^cvyj> 
"Ev£rt.      TtfVos  T8$  Xoya?  avVoi?  ^£ywi* 
/^tJal^aTWv  r'tftrov  £kcr>5y''55-5t% 
•f  (^j^Hr «a^^'^l/a;  rL>)  d>.r,^iici'J  "hiyco" 
Elvat  y  i'(pxcKi  T«c;  ^£s\  blay 9',  Tvat 

''oQevsts^  Tyi'W  T«?  (^otea?  Ekvat  iS^oTot?, 
Kaj  Ta?  Tcrov^cr«S  To;  TaXaiTT Jfw  /^iiw. 
Ex  T^?  y tTs^Ge  'ZBTE^i^'o^a?,  I'/  ari^'Jrcc* 
J<iccluhv  ^a-xc,  ^mx  te  xlvirrjiACcloc 
X^ovVii;,  to,t'  uts^uttov  Sfctis  ^£fca?, 
Xpov8xa^ov '^^^o»«^^/xa,  Tex1ov(^  cro^a' 
*'O0£i'  T£  Xa.i/i.'Tr^U  d^s^U'J  r£i%«  %0C°^» 

ToiifcrJ't  'nT£^i£r»3^£i'  ay0§6^7roj?  <p6b«$. 
A^'8?xa^w$  T£Tw  ^oya;  xaTwxtcre 

TIuj  d,voyi.\(xv  T£  TOK  vo|xok  xaleVb£cr£». 
OyTw  ^£  'uT^utov  oio^oti  <CJi7(7a>i-  Twa 
©irjltfS  vop^fic  ^^jfASJ-wy  g|y«f  'jJ^'©** 

.^'  like 
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"  like  a  favage,  v/ithout  government  or  Laws,  the 
"  miniiler  and  executioner  of  violence  •,  when  there' 
*'  was  neither  reward  annexed  to  virtue,  nor  pu- 

There  are  many  variations  in  the  reading  of  this  fragment ;  and 
I  have  every  where  chofen  that  which  appeared  to  me  the  right. 
That  Critias  was  the  author,  hov/  much  foever  the  critics  fe^m 
inclined  to  favour  the  claim  of  Euripides,  I  make  no  fcruple  to 
affert.  The  difficulty  lies  here  :  Sextus  Empiricus  exprefly  gives 
it  to  Critias  ;  and  yet  Plutarch  is  ftiil  more  exprefs  for  Euripides  ; 
names  thePZ^)' it  belonged  to  ;  and  adds  this  farther  circumitance,- 
that  the  poet  chofe  to  broach  his  impiety  under  the  character  of 
SifyphuS;  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  Laws.  Thus  two  of  the  moll 
knowing  writers  of  Antiquity  are  fuppofed  irreconcileable  in  a 
mere  matter  of  faft.  Mr.  Petit,  who  has  examined  the  matter 
at  large  [Obfirn;.  Mi  [cell,  l.i  c.  i,]  declares  for  the  authority  of 
Plutarch.  And  Mr.  Bayle  has  fully  Ihewn  the  weaknefs  oi  his 
reafoning  in  fupport  of  Plutarch's  claim.  \Crit.Dia.  Art.  Cri- 
tias, Rem.  H.]  Petit's  Syflem  is  to  this  effbcl,  that  there  is  an 
hiatus  in  the  text  of  Sextus :  That  a  Copift,  from  whom  all  the  ex- 
iftent  MSS.  are  derived,  when  he  came  to  Critias,  unwarily  jump- 
ed over  the  pafTage  quoted  from  hmi,  together  with  Sextus's  ob- 
fervation  of  Euripides's  being  in  the  fame  fentiments,  and  fo 
joined  the  name  of  Critias  and  the  Iambics  of  Euripides  toge- 
ther. But  this  is  fuch  a  liberty  of  conjedluring,  as  would 
unfettleall  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  I  take  the  true  folu- 
tion  of  the  difficulty  to  be  this :  Critias,  a  man,  as  the  An- 
cients deliver  him  to  us,  of  atheillic  principles,  and  a  fine  poetic 
genius,  compofed  thefe  Iambics  for  the  private  folace  of  his  fra- 
ternity ;  which  were  not  kept  fo  clofe  but  that  they  got  air, 
and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Euripides :  to  whom  the  general 
itream  of  antiquity  concurs  to  give  a  very  virtuous  and 
religious  charader,  notwithflanding  the  iniquitous  infmuations 
of  Plutarch  to  the  contrary.  And  the  Tragic  Poet,  being  to 
draw  the  Atheill  Siiyphus,  artfully  projedled  to  put  thefe  lam- 
bics  into  his  mouth  ;  for  by  this  means  the  fentiments  would  be 
fure  to  be  natural,  as  taken  from  real  life ;  and  the  poet  fafe 
from  the  danger  of  being  called  to  account  for  them.  And  fup- 
pofing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  Plutarch's  account  becomes  very  rea- 
ibnable  ;  who  tells  us,  the  Poet  delivered  this  atheiiuc  dodrine 
by  a  dramatic  character,  to  evade  the  juftice  of  the  Areopa- 
gus;  but,  without  this,  it  can  by  no  means  be  admitted:  For, 
thinly  to  cover  impieiy  by  the  mere  interpofition  of  a  Drama, 
which  was  an  important  part  in  their  feilivals,  and  under  the 
conftant  eye  of  the  Magiilrate,  was  a  poor  way  of  evading  the 
penetration   and  feverity  of  that  formidable  judicature,  how 

^^  nifhment 
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«'  nifhment  attendant  upon  vice.  Afterwards,  it 
*'  appears,  that  men  invented  civil  Laws  to  be  a. 
*'  curb  to  evil.    From  hence,  Juftice  prefided  over 

good  a  fhift  foever  it  might  prove  agalnfl  modern  penal  Laws* 
But  the  giving  the  known  verfes  of  Critias4:o  his  Atheift,  was  a 
iafeway  of  keeping  undercover.  For  all  refentment  muft  needs 
fall  on  the  real  author  ;  efpecially  when,  it  was  feen,  they  were 
only  produced  for  condemnation,  as  will  now  be  fhcwn. 
Without  doubt,  the  chief  motive  Euripides  had  in  this  contriv- 
ance, was  the  fatisfadlion  of  expofnig  a  very  wicked  man ;  in 
v/hich  he  had  no  apprehenfions  to  deter  him  from,  his  adverfa- 
ry's  power  :  for  Critias  was  then  a  private  man ;  the  Sijyphui 
being  aSied'm  the  gistOlymp.  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty 
not  beginning  till  the  latter  end  of  the  93  * .  But  v/hat  is  above 
all,  the  genius  and  call:  of  that  particular  Drama  wonderfully 
favoured  his  dcfign  :  for  the  Sifyphus  v/as  the  laft  of  a  tetralogy 
{r{l^cc>.oyix  r^ufiKuv  ^^ai^Arccv)  or  a  fatyric  tragedy,  in  which 
^ecies  of  poetry,  a  licence  fomething  refembiing  that  of  the  old 
comedy y  of  branding  ill  citizens,  was  indulged ;  and  where,  the 
fame  cuilom  of  parodying  the  verfes  of  rival  poets  was  in 
afe.  And  we  may  be  fure  that  Euripides,  who  was  wont  to 
fatyrize  his  fellow-writers  in  his  ferious  tragedies  (as  where  in 
his  Ele^ra  he  ridicules  the  difccvety  in  the  Choephoroi  oi  jEJchy- 
Ills)  would  be  little  diipofedto  fpare  them  in  this  ludicrous  kind 
of  compofition.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  cafe  i  it  could  not 
but  be,  that,  for  a  good  while  after,  thefe  Iambics  would  be 
quoted  by  fome  as  Critias's,  whofe /rc/^r/)' they  were  ;  and  by 
others,  as  Euripicies's,  who  had  got  the 7//^,  and  in  whofe  Tra- 
gedy they  were  found ;  and  by  both  with  reafon.  But  in  after- 
times,  this  matter  was  forgotten  or  not  attended  to ;  and  then 
fome  took  them  for  Euripides's,  exclufive  of  the  right  of  Cri- 
tias ;  and  others,  on  the  contrary  :  And  as  a  Copill  fancied  this- 
or  that  man  the  auhor,  fo  the  read  the  text.  Of  this,  we  have  a 
remarkable  inftance  in  the  3  5'^''  verfe,  where  a  tranfcriber,  ima- 
gining the  fragment  to  be  the  Tragic  Poet's,  chofc  to  read, 

Becaufe  this  exprefles  the  peculiar  Phyfiology  of  Anaxagoras, 
the  preceptor  of  Euripides  ;  which  Mr.  Barnes  thought  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  fragment's  being  really  his :  whereas  that 
reading  makes  a  fenfe  defective  and  impertinent ;  the  tnie  be- 
ing evidently  this  of  Grotius : 

y\a/X'7r^i?  XTsquv  rf/%«  %"?/$• 

And  thus,  I  fuppofe,  Plutarch  and  Sextus  may  be  well  recon- 
ciled. 

''  the 
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"  the  human  race  ;  force  became  a  flave  to  right, 

*'  and  punifhnient  irremiflibly  purfued  the  tranf- 

*'  greflbr.     But  when  now  the  laws  had  reftrained 

*'  an  open  violation  of  right,  men  fet  upon  contriv- 

*'  ing,  how  to  injure  others,  fecretly.     And  then  it 

*'  was,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  fome  cunning  politi- 

'^  ciAN,  well  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 

*'  counterplotted  this  defign,  by  the  invention  of  a 

"  Principle  that  would  hold  v/icked  men  in  awe, 

*'  even  when  about  to  fay,  or  think,  or  acl  ill  in 

'^  private.     And  this  was  by  bringing  in  the  be- 

''  LIEF  OF  A  God  ;  whom,  he  taught  to  be  immor- 

*'  tal,  of  infinite  knowledge,  and  of  a  nature  fu- 

*'  perlatively  excellent.     This  God,  he  told  them, 

"  could  hear  and  fee  every  thing  faid  and  done  by 

<'  mortals  here  below :  nor  could  the  firfl  conce- 

*'  ption  of  the  moil  fecret  wickednefs  be  concealed 

"from  him,  of  whofe  nature,  knowledge  was  the 

"  very  effence.     Thus  did  our  Politician,  by  in- 

"  culcating  thefe  notions,  become  the  author  of  a 

*'  doclrine  wonderfully  taking  \  while  he  hid  truth 

"  under  the  embroidered  veil  of  fiction.     But  to 

*'  add  terror  to  this  impreffed  reverence,  the  Gods, 

*'  he  told  them,  inhabited  that  place,  which  he  found 

*'  was  the  repofitory  of  thofe  Mormo's,  and  panic 

*'  horrors,  which  man  was  fo  dextrous  at  feigning, 

*'  to  fright  him.felf  withal,  while  he  adds  imagina- 

*'  ry  miferiesto  a  life  already  over- burthened  with 

*'  difafters.     That  place,  I  mean,  where  the  fwift 

*' corufcations  of  enkindled  meteors,  accomipanied 

*'  with  horrid  burfls  of  thunder,  run  through  the 

*'  ftarry  vaults  of  heaven  ;  the  beautiful  fret- work 

*'  of  that  wife  old  Archited,    time.     Where   a 

*'  focial  troop  of  fliining  orbs  perform  their  regu- 

*'  lar  and  benignant  courfes :    and  fromi  whence 

''  refrefhing  fhowers  defcend  to  recreate  the  thirfly 

"  earth.     Such  was  the  habitation  he  affigned  for 

"the 
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^'  the  Gods ;  a  place  mod  proper  for  the  difcharge 
''-  of  their  fundlion  :  And  thefe  the  terrors  he  ap- 
*'  pHed,  to  circumvent  fecrct  mifchief,  lliile  difor- 
*'  der  in  the  feeds,  give  his  Laws  fair  play,  arJ 
"•  introduce  religion^  fo  necejfary  to  the  magiftrate. — 
"  This,  in  iny  opinion,  was  the  trick,  whereby 
*'  mortal  man  v/as  firit  brought  to  believe  that  there 
"  were  immortal  Natures." 

How  excellent  a  thing  is  juftice,  faid  fomebody 
or  other,  on  obferving  it  to  hz  pracTcifed  in  the  dens 
of  thieves  and  robbers  ?  How  ufefal,  how  necefiary 
a  thing  is  Religion^  may  we  fay,  when  it  forces  this 
confeilion  of  its  power,  from  its  two  moft  mortal 
enemies,  the  Tyrant  and  the  Atheifb  ? 

The  account  here  given  of  religion  is,  that  it 
was  A  STATE  INVENTION  :  that  is,  that  the  idea  of 
the  relation  between  the  creature  and  Creator  was 
formed  and  contrived  by  politicians  to  keep  men  in 
awe"^:  From  whence  the  Infidel'^ concludes  it  to  be 
VISIONARY  and  groundless. 

^  -^  From  the  Maglflrate's  large  fhare  in  the  eflablifhment  of  an- 
cient national  Religions,  two  confequcnces  are  drawn :  the  one 
by  Belie-vers  ;  the  other  by  Infidels.  The  firfi  conclude  that 
therefore  thefe  national  Religions  were  of  political  original : 
and  this  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  fpent  much  time  and 
pains  to  prove.  "^\vq  fecond  conclude,  from  the  fame  fact,  that 
therefore  Religion  in  general,  or  the  idea  of  the  relation  between 
the  creature  and  the  Creator,  was  a  politic  invention,  and  not 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  And  if  in  confuting  this.,  I 
ilrengthen  and  fupport  the  other  conclufion,  I  fuppofe,  that,  in 
io  doing,  I  give  additional  ftrength  to  the  caufe  of  revelation  i 
otherwife  the  Fathers  were  very  much  out.  And  though  Infidels, 
indeed,  in  their  writings,  affeft  to  dwell  upon  this  conclufion, 
that  Superfiition  was  a  ftate  invention  ;  it  is  not,  I  prefume,  on 
account  of  any  fervice,  that  they  imagine  this  can  do  their  caufe; 
but  becaufe  it  enables  them  to  ilrike  obliquely,  under  that  cover^ 
at  Religion  m  general,  when  they  do  not  care  to  appear  with- 
out their  mafk.  But  if  ever  they  iliould  take  it  into  their 
head  to  deny  that  there  is  any  better  proof  of  Superfiition  s  being 
^  mere  politic  invention  than  of  Religion  in  generals  being  fo,  I 
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I  fhall  prove  then,  and  in  a  very  few  words,  thac 
xhtfaB  or  pofJicn  is  firft^  impertinent,  and  fi- 
condly^  FALSE.     For, 

I. 

"Were  it  true,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  that  Religion 
IV as  invented  by  Statefmen^  it  would  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  Religion  is  falfe.  A  confequence  that,  I 
don't  know  how,  has  been  wrongly  taken  for  granted 
on  all  hands.  It  muft  be  proved  by  one  or  other 
of  thefe  mediums,  or  it  will  not  be  proved  at  all. 

I.  Either  hecaufe  Religion  was  not  found  out  as  a 
truths  hy  the  ufe  ofreafon. 

II.  Or,  hecaufe  it  was  invented  only  for  its  utility, 

III.  Or  ladly,  hecaufe  the  inventors  did  not  helieve  it, 
I.  As  to  its  not  being  found  out  as  a  truth  hy  the 

ufe  of  reafon^  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  finding 
out  a  truth  by  reafon,  necelTarily  implies  the  ex- 
ercife  of  that  faculty,  in  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance and  diiiiculty  of  the  truth  fought  for  :  fo  that 
where  men  do  not  ufe  their  reafon,  truths  of  the  ut- 
moft  certainty  and  higheft  ufe  will  remain  unknown. 
We  are  not  accuflomed  to  reckon  it  any  objedion 
to  the  moft  ufeful  civil  truths,  that  divers  favage 
nations  in  Africa  and  America,  remain  yet  igno- 
rant of  them. 

Nov/  the  objection  againft  the  truth  of  Religion, 
is  founded  on  this  pretended  fad,  that  the  Lawgiver 
taught  it  to  the  people  from  the  mod  early  tim.es. 
And  the  Infidel  Syftem  is,  that  man  from  his  firft 
appearance  in  the  world,  even  to  thofe  early  times 

3iave  here  anfwered  them  beforehand.  On  the  whole  then,  if 
I  prove  that  Religion  in  general  was  not  a  politic  invention,  I 
enervate  all  the  force  of  the  Atheifl's  argument  againil:  Revela- 
tion^  taken  from  the  in^jejJtl on  of  Religion.  For  ih^tSupd'JIition 
was  of  human  original  both  parties  feem  to  be  agreed  in : 
though  not  a//  of  it  the  invexition  of  ilatefmen,  as  we  ihall  fee 
prefently,  when  we  come  to  fliew  that  one  /pedes  of  Idolatry 
y/as  in  ufe  before  the  inftitution  of  civil  Society. 

of 
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of  his  coming  under  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Maoi- 
ftrate,  differed  Uttle  from  brutes  in  the  ufe  of  his 
rational  faculties  •,  and  that  the  improvement  of 
them  was  gradual  and  flow  :  for  which,  antiquity- 
is  appealed  to,  in  the  account  it  gives  us  concerning 
the  late  invention  of  the  arts  of  life.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  their  ov/n  ilate  of  the  cafe.  Religion  was 
taught  mankind  when  the  generality  had  not  begun 
to  cultivate  their  rational  faculties  j  and,  what  is  very- 
remarkable,  it  was  TAUGHT  BY  THOSE  FEV/  WHO 
HAD. 

It  is  true,  our  holy  Religion  gives  a  different  ac- 
count oithefe  firft  men.  But  then  its  account  of  the 
crigiri  of  Religion  is  ftill  more  wide.  And  let  our 
adverfaries  prevaricate  as  they  will,  they  muil  take 
both  or  neither.  For  that  very  thing  which  was  only 
able  to  make  the  firfb  men  fo  enlightened,  as  they 
are  reprefented  in  Scripture,  w^as  revelation  ,  and, 
this  allowed,  the  difpute  is  atanend. 

If  it  fhould  be  faid,  That  fuppofmg  Religion 
to  be  true,  it  is  of  fo  much  importance  to  man- 
kind, that  God  would  never  fuffer  us  to  remain 
ignorant  of  it :  I  allow  the  objedion  :  but  then  we 
are  not  to  prefcribe  to  the  Almighty  his  way  of 
bringing  us  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Will.  It  is 
fufficient  to  juftify  his  goodnefs,  that  he  hath  done 
it  \  and  whether  he  chofe  the  way  of  Revelation, 
or  Reason,  or  the  civil  magistrate,  it-  equally 
manifefts  his  wifdom. 

And  why  it  might  not  poiTibly  happen  to  this 
truths  as  it  hath  done  to  many  others  of  great  im- 
portance, to  be  firfl  hit  upon  by  chance,  and  mif- 
taken  for  a  mere  utility.,  and  afterwards  feen  and 
demonftrated  to  be  what  it  is,  I  vv^ould  beg  leave  to 
demand  of  thefe  mighty  mailers  of  reafon. 

II.  As  to  Religion^ s  being  invented  only  for  its  iiti- 
lip  :  This,  though  their  palmary  argument,  is  the 

mofl 
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moft  unlucky  that  ever  was  employed  :  it  proceeds 
on  a  fuppofed  inconfiflex^cy  between  utility  and 
truth.  For  men  perceiving  much  of  this  incon- 
fi  ftency  between  private  partial  utility  and  truth, 
were  abfurdly  brought  to  think  there  might  be  the 
fame  between  general  utiHty  and  fome  truths. 
This  it  was  that  led  the  ancient  Sages  into  fo  many 
errors.  For  neither  PM^y^^p/^^r  x\ox  Lawgiver  appre- 
hending that  truth  and  utility  coincide  j  the  firfl, 
while  he  negledted  utility,  miffed' (as  we  havefeen) 
of  the  moft  momentous  truths :  and  the  other, 
while  little  folicitous  about  truth,  miffed  in  many 
inftances  (as  we  fhail  fee  hereafter)  of  utility. 
But  general  utility  and  all  truth,  neceffarily  coin- 
cide. For  truth  is  nothing  but  that  relation  of 
things,  whofe  obfervance  is  attended  with  univerfal 
benefit.  We  may  therefore  as  certainly  conclude 
that  general  utility  is  alv\^ays  founded  on  truths  as 
that  truth  is  always  produdiive  of  general  utility. 
Take  then  this  concefFion  of  the  Atheifl  for  grant- 
ed, that  Religion  is  produ5!ive  of  public  good^  and  the 
very  contrary  to  his  inference,  as  we  have  feen 
above,  must  follow  :  namely,  that  Religion  is  true. 
If  it  fhouid  be  urged.  That  experience  m.aketh 
againft  this  reafoning ;  for  that  it  v/as  not  Religion^ 
but  Siiperftition^  that,  for  the  moft  part,  procured 
this  public  utility  :  And  fuperft"ition,  both  fides 
agree  to  be  erroneous :  To  this  we  reply,  that  Su- 
perfiition  was  fo  far  from  procuring  any  good  in 
the  ancient  world,  where  it  was  indeed  more  or  lefs 
mixed  with  all  the  national  Religions,  that  the  good 
which  Religion  procured,  was  allayed  with  evil, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  Superftition 
found  therein.  And  the  lefs  of  Superftition  there 
was  in  any  national  Religion,  the  happier,  cateris 
paribus.,  we  always  find  that  people  ;  and  the  more 
there  was  of  it,  the  unhappier.     It  could  not  be 

other- 
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otherwifc,  for,  if  we  examine  the  cafe,  it  v/ill  ap- 
pear, That  all  thofe  advantages  which  rcfult  from 
the  worjhip  of  a  fuperior  Beings  are  the  confcquences 
only  of  the  true  principles  of  Religion:  and  that  the 
mi f chiefs  which  refult  from  thence,  are  the  confc- 
quences only  of  the/^//^  J  or  what  we  call  SuperjU- 
tion. 

The  v/ifer  Ancients,  in  whofe  times  Supersti- 
tion had  fo  involved  it  felf  about  the  trunk  of 
Religion,  and  fo  intangled  her  nobleil  branches, 
in  it's  malignant  embrace,  as  to  poifon  her  beft 
qualities,  deform  all  her  comelinefs,  and  to  ufurp 
her  very  name,  were  fo  much  ilruck  and  affeded 
with  what  they  faw  and  felt,  that  fome  of  them 
thought,  even  Atheism  was  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore it.  Plutarch  hath  compofed  a  fine  rheto- 
rical difcourfe  in  favour  of  this  flrange  paradox  ; 
v/hich  hath  fince  given  fi-equent  occafion  to  much 
fophiilical  declamation.  M.  Bayle  hath  fupport- 
ed  Plutarch's  Thefis  at  large,  in  an  hifiorical  and 
philofophical  Commentary.  Yet,  by  negleding,  or 
rather  confounding,  a  real  and  material  distin- 
ction, neither  the  ancient  nor  the  modern  Writer 
hath  put  the  reader  fiiirly  into  poiTelTion  of  the 
queilion.  By  this  means,  both  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  of  the  propofition  are  left  in  that 
convenient  ftate  of  ambiguity  which  is  necelTary 
to  giYtd^parado:-:  the  air  and  reputation  of  an  oracle. 

The  ambiguity  in  the  fubjecl  arifeth  from  the 
word.  Superstition's  being  fo  laxly  employed 
as  to  admit  of  tv/o  fenfes  :  either  as  a  thing  ad- 
ventitious TO  Religion,  with  which  it  is  fatally  ' 
apt  to  mix  itfelf ;  Or  as  a  corrupt  species  of 
religion.  In  the  firft  fenfe,  Superilition  is  of  ;?^ 
life  at  all^  but  of  infinite  mifchief;  and  worfe  than 
Atheifm  itfelf :  In  the  fecond  fenfe,  of  a  corrupt 
Religion,  it  is  o'i  great  fervice :  For,  by  teachino- 
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a  Providence,  on  which  mankind  depends,  it  im- 
pofeth  a  necefTary  curb  upon  individuals,  To  as  to- 
prevent  the  mifchiefs  of  mutual  violence  and  injus- 
tice. It  is  likewife,  indeed,  o'i  great  dijfervice;  For, 
by  begetting  wrong  notions  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  it  hinders  the  progrefs  of  Virtue  ;  or,  at 
leafl,  fets  up  a  falfe  fpecies  of  it.  However,  in 
the  fenfe  of  a  corrupt  Religion^  the  Reader  fees,  it 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  Atheifm  :  As  in  a  Drug 
of  fovereign  efficacy,  the  application  even  of  that 
which  by  time  or  accident  is  become  decayed  or  vici- 
ated,  is,  in  defperate  diforders,  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  forbearance ;  though  it  may  ingender 
bad  habits  in  the  Conftitution,  it  preferves,  which, 
the  found  and  entire  fpecies  would  never  have  en- 
dangered. Now  one  of  the  leading  fallacies,  which 
runs  thro'  Plutarch's  little  Trad,  keeps  under 
the  cover  of  this  ambiguity  in  the  subject. 

The  ambiguity  in  the  predicate  does  Falfehood 
as  much  fervice.  "  Superftition,  they  fay,  is  worfe 
than  Atheifm."  They  do  not  tell  us,  to  whom  ; 
but  leave  us  to  conclude,  that  they  mean,  both  to 
PARTICULARS  and  to  SOCIETY  *,  as  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  if  worfe  to  ^;?7^,  it  muft  needs  be  worfe 
to  the  ether.  But  this  is  a  miftake.  And  therefore, 
from  this  ambiguity  arifes  a  7tew  fallacy,  which  mix- 
es itfelf  with  the  other.  The  degree  of  mifchief 
caufed  by  Superftition  is  different,  as  itrefpeds  its 
objecfts,  individuals  or  focieties.  Superftition,  as  it 
fignifies  only  a  corrupt  rite,  is  more  hurtful  to 
focieties  than  to  individuals  -,  and  to  both,  worfe 
than  Atheifm.  But  as  it  fignifies  a  corrupt  reli- 
gion, it  is  lefs  hurtful  to  focieties  than  to  individuals; 
and,  to  both,  to^^r  than  Atheifm.  The  confound- 
ing this  diftin5iio7t  makes  the  ambiguity  which 
Bayle  principally  delights  in.  And  this,  by  he 
afTiftance  of  the  other  from  Plutarch,  fupoorts  him 
I  ~  in 
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in  all  his  grofs  equivocations,  and  imperfedl  efti- 
mates :  Till  at  length,  it  encourages  him  to  pro- 
nounce, in  the  moil  general  terms,  that  Superjii- 
iion  is  worfe  than  Atheifm  ^. 

Bayle  is  a  great  deal  too  difFufed  to  come  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  examination.  But  as  Plu- 
tarch led  the  way  •,  and  hath  even  dazzled  Bacon 
himfelf  %  with  the  fplendor  of  his  difcourfe  ;  I  pro- 
pofe  to  examine  his  arguments,  as  they  lie' in  or- 
der :  Whereby  it  will  appear  that,  befides  the  capi- 
tal fallacies  above  detected,  it  abounds  with  a  va- 
riety of  other  fophifms,  poured  out  with  a  profu- 
fion  which  equals,  and  keeps  pace  with  the  torrent 
of  his  wit  and  eloquence. 

This  famous  l'ra6l  is,  as  v/e  have  obferved,  a 
florid  declamation,  adorned  with  all  the  forms  and 
colouring  of  Rhetoric  -,  when  the  queftion  demand- 
ed fevere  reafoning,  and  philofophical  precifion. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  it  is  of  a 
genius  very  different  frorn  thofe  luxuriant,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  barren  DilTertadons  of  the  Sophifts. 
It  is  painted  all  over  with  bright  and  lively  images, 
it  fparkles  with  witty  allufions,  and  ilrikes  with 
amufing  fimilies  :  And,  in  every  decoration  of  fpi- 
rit  and  genius,  is  equal  to  the  finefh  compofitions 
of  Antiquity :  Indeed,  as  to  the  folidity  and  exadl- 
nefs  of  the  Logic,  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  meancil. 
His  reasoning  is  the  only  part  I  am  concerned 
with :  and  no  more  of  this,  than  lies  in  one  conti- 
nued comparison  between  Atheifm  and  Superfti- 
tion :  For,  as  to  his  pofitive  prooi^s,  from  fa6l,  ot  the 
acluai  mifchiefs  of  Superff ition,  I  am  willing  they 
ihould  be  allowed  all  the  force  tliey  pretend  to. 

=»  Penfees  diverfes  ecrkes  a  un  Dodleur  de  Sorbonnc  a  Tocca- 
fion  de  la  comete  qui  parut  au  mois  dc  Deccmbre  1600.  Et 
continuation  des  Penfees  diverfes,  ^a. 

b  See  his  EJlays ;  where  this  paradox  of  Plutarch  is  fup- 
ported. 
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It  will  be  proper,  in  the  firft  place,  to  obferve, 
That  it  is  hard  to  fay.  What  Plutarch  intended  to 
infer  from  this  laboured  comparij'on  between  Atheifm 
and  Superjliticn  •,  in  which,  he,  all  the  way,  gives 
the  preference  to  Atheifink  For  though,  throughout 
the  courfe  of  the  argument,  he  confiders  each, 
only  as  it  affecls  fartkulars^  yet,  in  his  conclufion, 
he  makes  a  general  inference  \x\  favour  of  Atheifm 
vAth  regard  to  fociety.  But,  it  will  not  follow,  that, 
becaufe  Atheifm  is  lefs  hurtful  to  particulars^  it  is 
therefore  lefs  hurtful  to  Societies  Y\\itv^\(t.  Sothat^ 
to  avoid  all  fophiftical  dealing,  it  was  neceflary  thefc 
two  queflions  Ihouldbediflinguifhed,  and  confider-^ 
ed  feparately.  — However,  let  us  examine  his  rea- 
foning  on  that  fide  where  it  hath  mod  flrength,  The 
effeofs  cf  Atheifm  arJ  Superjiition  on  particulars. 

He  fets  out  in  this  manner. — "  Ignorance  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Gods,  where  it  meets  with 
a  bold  and  refra(51:ory  temper,  as  in  a  rough  and 
fkubborn  foil,  produces  Atheism  ;  where  it  en- 
counters flexible  and  fearful  manners,  as  in  rank 
and  lowland,  there  it  brings  forth  Superstition  ^"* 
This  is,  by  no  means,  anexadl,  or  even  gene- 
rally true  account  of  the  origine  of  thefe  evils.  There 
are  various  caufes  which  incline  men  to  Atheifm,  be- 
fides  fool-hardinefs  •,  and,  to  Superftition,  befides 
cowardice.  Theatfeftation  offingularityj  the  vanity 
of  fuperior  knowledge  -,  and,  what  Plutarch  him- 
felf,  in  another  place  of  this  very  Tra6i,  affigns  as 
a  general  caufe,  the  fenfe  of  the  miferies  of  Superfii' 
tion^  have  frequently  inclined  men  to  this  fatal  obli- 
quity of  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  ignorance 
oi  Nature  •,  impatience  to  pry  into  futurity  ;  the 

'V'?a.f    TO    '2y    UjCniB  Iv  vy^oT;   x^  a.7ra.?\»Tc ,    Tr,v  oeiO'i'iaAfA.vAoiV    £|Xfr£?rii- 

>;Afcy.*-«rs^*  B«(7t^.     Stcph.  Ed,  Svo.  voL  i,  p.  2.S6,- 
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unaccountable  turns  in  a  man's  own  fortune,  to 
good  or  bad ;  and,  above  all,  a  certain  reverence 
for  things  eftabliflied,  carry  them  into  Superftition. 
And  as  thefe  confiderations  are  equally  adapted  to 
affe6t  the  hardy  and  the  pufillanimous  •,  fo  the  other 
as  foon  get  poireflion  of  the  fearful  as  of  the  bold. 
Nay,  Fear  itfelf  is  often  the  very  pafTion  which 
moft  forcibly  inclines  a  wicked  man,  who  hath  no- 
thing favourable  to  expedt  from  divine  Juftice,  to 
perfuade  himfelf  that  there  is  none  to  fear.  Plutarch 
owns  as  much  ;  and  fays  exprefly,  that  "  the  end  the 
Atheift  propofes  in  his  opinions  is  to  exempt  him- 
felf from  d\\  fear  of  the  Deity"  *^ — Again,  we  find^ 
by  the  Hiflories  of  all  times,  that  Superftition  ieiz- 
eth,  along  with  the  weak  and  fearful,  the  mofb 
daring  and  determined,  the  moft  ferocious  and  un- 
tradable :  Tyrants,  Conquerors,  Statefmen,  and 
Great  Generals,  with  all  the  favage  tribes  of  unci- 
vilized Barbarians,  fubmit  tamely  to  this  galling 
Yoke. 

But  our  Author's  account  of  tlie  births  of  Atheifm 
and  Superftition  v;as  no  more  than  was  neceftary  to 
fupport  his  Thefis.  He  all  along  eftimates  the 
two  evils  by  the  miferies  they  bring  on  thofe  who 
are  under  their  dominion  :  Thefe  miferies  arife  from 
the  paffions  they  create :  But,  of  all  the  paiTions, 
FEAR  is  the  moft  tormenting :  The  pufillanimous 
mind  is  moft  fubje6t  to  fear :  And  it  is  over  the 
fearful  that  Superftition  gains  the  afcendent.  This, 
therefore,  v/as  to  be  laid  down  as  a  poftulatum.  The 
reft"  follows  in  order. 

For  now  coming  to  his  parallel,  he  begins  with 
a  confefTion — "  That  both  errors  are  very  bad.  Bur 
as  Superftition  is  accompanied  with  paiTion  or  affe- 
(Ttion,  and  Atheifm  free  from  all  paffion,  Superfti- 
tion muft  needs  be  the  greater  evil  •,  as  in  a  brokeri 

S   2  limb 
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limb,  a  compound  fradure  is  much  worfe  than  a 
fimpk.  Atheifm  (he  fays)  may  pervert  the  mind, 
but  Superflition  both  ulcerates  and  perverts.  A 
man  who  beheves  no  God  hath  none  to  fear-,  but  he 
who  beUeves  God  to  be  a  capricious  or  vindidive 
Being  hath  a  great  deal  to  fear^" — This  is  wittily 
faid :  but  Nature  talks  another  language.  We 
fhould  beware  how  we  credit  poetical  limilies  ;  or 
even  philofophical  analogies  j  which,  indeed,  is 
but  Poetry,  once  removed. 

They  both  have  their  hopes  and  fears.  Though 
the  Atheill  has  no  God  to  fear,  yet  the  miferable 
forlorn  condition  of  a  World  without  a  Ruler  muft- 
keep  him  under  perpetual  alarms,  in  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  difmal  effecls  which  Chance  and  Hazard 
may  produce  in  the  material  fyflem  -,  either  by  re- 
moving the  parts  of  it,  (whofe  prefent  pohtion  fup- 
ports  ^he  harm.ony  of  the  whole)  too  far  from,  or 
elfe  by  bringing  them  too  near  to,  one  another. 

A.nd  now  again,  the  rapidity  of  Plutarch's  inven- 
tion throws  him  on  a  Com.parifon,  to  fupport  his 
reafoning,  which  entirely  overturns  it — J'  He  (fays 
our  author)  Vv'ho  thinks  Virtue  a  corporeal  being  is 
only  abfurd.  Flere  we  have  an  error  without  paf- 
fion.  But  he  who  thinks  Virtue  a  mere  name  is  mi- 
ferable j  for  his  error  is  attended  with  palTian^,"-^ 
How  fo  ? .  Becaufe  fuch  a  one  lies  under  the  fad  re- 
flexion of  having  loll  his  ableft  fupport.  But  mull 
not  a  man's  being  deprived  of  the  Lawgiver  be  as 
fenfible  a  mortihcation,  as  his  being  deprived  of  the 
Law,  whofe  exiftence  depends  upon  the  Lawgiver  ? 

On  the  other  fide.  Though  Superflition  hath  its 
fcars^  it  hath  its  hopes  alfo  -,  which,  upon  the  whole, 

■     ^  "A-Trac-ot  |«V  «"  «^'^t<;  \|/dt^r)?,   aTvXo;?  T£  xuv  j  -Ers^i  Tayra  /xo;^- 

ft-cr^TV)  (p?\iyl^x^vHO■(x,  slicn,   ScC,  p.  2&0— 7. 

^  nUhiV  o'lovicii  Tn/:5  Bivxi  acH^ct.  7%-'  «gi]v5v,   ScC,  p.  286. 
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I  think,  to  be  more  eligible  than  that  fuppofed 
freedom  of  the  Atheift  (even  as  our  autlior  drav/s  it) 
from  all  palfion  and  affe6tion.  For  though  the 
fuperilitious  -man  may  thinlc  pcrverfely  concerning 
the  means  whereby  the  Deity  is  dppeafed,  yet  he 
thinks  him  placable  •,  and  fuppoieth  he  has  the 
means  in  his  own  power.  So  that  he  is  not  under 
the  tyranny  of  that  fure  and  tin:ni:<cd fcar^  which 
Plutarch  reprefents  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  all  Na- 
ture furniflied  out  provifion  to  the  fuperilitious 
'man,  for  food  and  exercife  to  this  palfion.  Whereas 
the  affe6i:ion  of  Superftition  is  equal  between  hopes 
and  fears  :  It  is  die  natural  temper  of  the  fuperili- 
tious man,  which  inclines  him  more  towards  one 
than  to  the  other.  But  Plutarch  had  before  laid  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  "  That  the  eifential  temperament 
of  the  fuperftitious  man  is  fear  and  cowardice." 

But,  all  this  would  not  have  been  fufficient  to 
fupport  the  weaknefs  of  his  declamatory  reafoning, 
without  the  all'iflance  of  two  commodious  fophifms, 
to  fet  it  off.  The  firfh  however,  is  of  a  very  flen- 
der  fort,  and  hath  little  more  in  it  than  found. 
He  fays  ''  the  very  name  fhev/s,  the  eifence  of  fu- 
perflition  to  ht  Fear :  For  the  Greek  name  of  this 
moral  mode  SeitrJouiJLovioL^  fignifies,  difear  of  the  gods,''' 
A  Roman  might  with  the  fame  pretence  aver,  that 
the  elTence  of  fuperfcition  is  Love :  For  that  the 
Latin  word  hath  relation  to  the  love  zve  hear  to  our 
children^ ^  in  the  defire  that  they  jhould  furvive  us  \ 
being  formed  upon  the  obfervation  of  certain  religi- 
ous praclices  deemed  efficacious  for  procuring  that 
happy  event. 

The  other  fophifm.  is  m.ore  material  •,  and  confifls" 
in  putting  the  change  upon  us,  and  reprefenting 
the  fuperilitious  man's  God,  by  whom  he  fuppofes 

^  Superjl'itio. 

%,. — Oio^Evoy  t'  eli'at  ^;a?j   iwv.^  "j  ^t'7ry;^ai•  K^^>yU.x,tiH<;,      p.  2S7. 
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the  world  to  be  governed,  in  falfe  and  foul  colcurs 
as  a  Being,  envious  and  hurtful  to  man  s ;  For  it  is  not 
the  good^  but  the  evil  Demon  whom  the  fuperfti- 
tious  man  thus  reprefents  :  Not  the  Being  which  he 
worihips  •,  but  the  Being  which  he  avoids  and  de- 
tefts.  The  fuperflitioys  man  indeed,  foolilhly 
enough,  fuppofeth,  that  the  God  whom  he  acknow- 
ledgeth  to  be  good,  is  capricious,  inconflant,  and 
vindicative.  But  then,  from  that  eifential  quality  of 
GOODNESS,  which  belongs  to  him  as  God,  he  con- 
cludes, that  this  Being  may  be  appeafed  by  fubmif- 
fion,  and  won  upon  by  oblations  and  attonements. 
All  this,  Plutarch  himfelf  confefieth  ;  and  in  words 
which  directly  contradi6l  the  account  he  here  gives 
of  the  fuperfdtious  man's  God.  Superftition  (fays 
he)  agitated  by  jnany  contrary  pajftons  fuffereth  it f elf  to 
fufpetl  that  THE  Good  itfelf  may  he  evil  ^.  Plutarch 
has  therefore  aded  unfairly,  and  to  ferve  a  purpofe, 
in  thruiling  in  the  fuperftitious  man's  evil  Bemon^ 
in  the  place  of  his  God.  This  conduct  will  bear  the 
harder  upon  his  ingenuity  as  he  held  the  do6lrine  of 
the  TWO  principles:  and,  therefore,  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  to  have  chariged  the  objed  inadvertent- 
ly, or  without  defign. 

Having  made  the  fuperftitious  man's  God,  a 
pevil,  he  hath,  confiftently  enough,  reprefented  the 
fuperfiitiou$  man's  condition  to  be  the  veiy  ftate  of 
the  damned  •,  "  That  his  pains  have  no  remifiion  ; 
that  he  carries  Hell  in  his  bofom,  and  finds  the  Fu- 
ries in  his  dreams  '\"  The  terms  of  the  original  are 
very  €legant :  But  as  they  plainly  allude  to  xhtfhews 

"  *H  "5  ^etcri^ui^ov\oc  TTo^^vTra^eioc  xo-kov  to  aya^ov  C'TToioaira,'  (^o*- 
CtfvTat  Ttfs  -^sa?  «j  KcxfiaOdCyyaiv  ett*  ra?  S^a^.   p.  2gi. 

'  — '  QaTTeQ  iv   cureQc^v   yy^'^,  rco    birvu  ruv  c'eiaioaii^ovuvy   ilouXx 

3ioKa,t.o(/,ivy,v  avT^v   v(p'  avtrtCy   ^<;  v^'  Irffii,  *^  ^^vcc  TT^oray^oila,    t^^ 
dT^oK'fia,  hau^oivuaa.v.—^Y',.  288. 
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of  the  Myfteries^  I  think  the  author  Ihould  have  been 
fo  fair  to  recoiled:,  that  there  was  an  Elysium  as 
well  as  Tartarus  in  tho^t  Shews :  And  that  both 
being  alike  the  fi(5lions  of  Superftition,  the  fuperfti- 
tious  man  mig;ht  as  well  dream  of  one  as  of  the  other. 
His  natural  temperament  and  the  redundancy  of  a 
particular  humour  would  determine  the  colour  of 
the  Scene.  The  Atheift  therefore,  who,  he  fays, 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  repofe,  might  have  his  fleep 
difturbed  by  the  cries  of  the  damned  as  well  as  the 
fuperflitious  man,  whom  he  reprefents  to  be  kept, 
by  this  paiTion,  in  perpetual  alarms-,  becaufe  the 
habit  of  the  body  makes  the  very  fame  impreffions  on 
the  fancy,  that  the  Jlate  of  the  mind  does  on  the  ima- 
gination. 

But,  "  from  the  tyranny  of  Superftition,  he  fays, 
there  is  no  efcape  nor  refpite  •,  becaufe,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  fuperftitious  man,  all  things  are  within 
the  jurifdi6lion  of  his  God ;  and  this  God  is  inex- 
crable  and  implacable  ^.'^  From  fuch  a  Being,  in- 
deed, there  can  be  no  efcape,  nor  refpite  from  tor- 
ment. But,  as  was  faid  before,  this  is  not  the  fu- 
perftitious man's  God,  but  his  Devil.  Befides,  the 
attribute  of  implacability  totally  removes,  what  o\ir 
Author  makes  the  other  half  of  the  miferies  of  Su> 
perftition  ;  its  flavifti  attention  to  the  foolifh  and 
coftly  bufinefs  of  expiations  and  attonements :  A 
pradice  arifmg  from  the  idea  o^ placability^  and  ne- 
ceflarily  falling  with  it. 

But,  as  if  confcious  of  this  prevarication,  he 
adds  :  "  That  the  fuperftitious  man  fears  even  his 
beft  conditioned  Gods,  the  Beneficent^  the  Prefer- 
vers:  that  the  Gods,    from  whom  men  feek  gran- 

^  —  O  3  TVJ  ruiv  BiZv  ds^X/i9  uq  rv^awl^x  ^oQafdfi^  a-x-vB^uTrriv  Kf 
arxcc^ocir-nlovt  -era  /xslarjo',  -era  ipwy^,  ijoiai'  ynv  otfiiov  ^^v),  woiav 
Sv6^«w«y.  p.  289. 
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deur,  affluence,  peace,  concord,  and  fuccefs,  arc 
the  objedts  of  his  dread  and  terror  ^"  Here  we 
fee  the  luperflitious  man  is  at  length  confeiTed  to 
have  Gods  very  diirerent  from  thofe  before  alTigned 
\into  him.  However,  we  mufb  not  think  that  even 
thefe  will  afford  him  any  folace  or  confolation. 
It  is  well  that  the  whole  proof  of  this  cruel  exclu- 
fion  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms,  (^^-^m  and 

piar,   ci^'j-oiav,    hpv^'^''y   oP^uTiv   >>'jyuv   t^  s^yu/v  tuv   ccriro^v.   p.  289. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe  good-conditioned  Gods,  here  de- 
fcribed,  are  called  by  our  author  ^cc^If-^'y?  k^  >'^/js9>.la,-,  his  nafi'ue 
mid  countyy  Gods.  Yet  if  we  confider  the  ftories  of  Jupiter,  MarSj, 
Mercury,'  Bacchus,  Diana,  &c.  we  fnall  fmd  no  great  reafon 
to  extol  their  morals.  But  here  lay  the  flrefs  of  the  affair. 
Plutarch  was  a  Prieft  of  this  clafs  of  Deities;  and  Greece,  at  that 
time,  being  over-run  with  Urange  Gods,  and  labouring  under 
Eaflern  fupeflitions,  it  was  proper  to  blacken  this  foreign  wor- 
ihip,  for  the  fake  of  theA'^Z/W-?/:  So  that  Plutarch,  like  the  fair 
trader,  in  an  ill  humour  with  interlopers,  reckons  all  Eaftern 
rites  as  even  worfe  than  Atheifm.  Hence  his  famous  exclama- 
tion to  his  Countrymen,  which  the  noble  author  of  the  CbaraSle- 
rijiics  quotes  with  much  exultation,  and  transferred  bitternefs, 
**  O  wretched  Greeks  (fays  Plutarch,  fpeaking  to  his  then  de- 
**  dining  countrymen)  v/ho  in  a  way  of  fnperfdtion  ran  fo  ea- 
*'  fily  into  the  relifh  of  barbarous  nations,  and  bring  into  Reli- 
"  gion  that  frightful  mien  of  fordid  and  vilifying  devotion, 
"  Ul-favoured  humiliation  and  contrition,  abjeft  looks  and 
*'  countenances,  conllernations,  proftrations,  disfigurations,  and 
*'  in  the  aft  of  worQiip  diilortlons,  conftrained  and  painful  po- 
*'  flures  of  the  body,  wry  faces,  beggarly  tones,  mumpings, 

*'  grimaces,  cringings,  and  the  reft  of  this  kind. A  fliame 

"  indeed  to  us  Grecians! Shall  we,  while  we  are  nicely  ob- 

*'  fervant  of  other  forms  and  decencies  in  the  Temple,  fliall  we 
**  negled  this  greater  decency  in  voice,  words,  and  manners  ; 
*'  and  with  vile  cries,  fav/nings,  and'proftitute  behaviour,  betray 
*'  the  natural  dignity  and  majefty  of  that  divine  Religion,  and 
*'  NATIONAL  WORSHIP,  deli^vered  donjon  to  us  by  our  forefathers^ 
*  *  and  purged  frofn  e^)ery  thing  ^barbarous   and  fa-vage  kifid. 

Mifcel.  Refl.  vol.  III.  Mile.  ii.  c.  3. Such  then  were  the 

^ircumftances  of  the  time  ;  and  thefe,  together  with  the  perfo- 
nal  views  of  our  Author,  were,  I  fuppofe,  what  gave  birth  to, 
this  famous  Tradl,  of  Superstition. 
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T^£]ua)v,  which,  when  they  fignify  i\\t  fearing JIaviJb- 
ly^  do  indeed  imply  mifery :  But  when  they  fignify 
fearing  religioufly^  do  as  certainly  imply  a  blcjfingy 
becaufe  they  deter  the  fubjedt,  they  intiuence,  from 
evil.  Now,  wiien  thefe  terms  are  applied  to  the 
Gods  confeliedly  beneficent,  they  can  fignify  only 
^  religious  fear  •,  unlefs  when  Plutarch  hath  defined  , 
Superstition  to  be,  xht  fearing flavifhly  we  will  be 
fo  complaifant  to  allow  that  the  Superstitious 
MAN^  cannot /f^r  religioufly.  And  where  is  the  ab- 
furdity  in  flying  for  refuge  to  Gods,  fo  feared  ? 
Tho'  Plutarch  puts  it  among  the  contradidlions  of 
Superflition  "". 

Another  advantage  of  Atheifm  over  Superflition^ 
in  Plutarch's  reckoning,  is,  "  that  the  Atheiil  is 
fecured  from  the  impreffions  o^  2l  future  ft  at  e"".^^  It 
is  no  wonder  that  we  find  this  in  the  number  of  the 
Atheiil's  blellings ,  when  we  confider  that  our  Au- 
thor regarded  a  future  ftate  as  a  Fable,  at  befl,  in- 
vented for  the  reftraint  of  evil.  Yet,  whatever 
pleafure  the  Atheilt  may  take  in  his  fecurity  from 
this  terror,  it  is  certain  Society  would  fuffer  by  the 
taking  off  fo  ufeful  a  curb  upon  the  manners  of 
the  multitude. 

Our  Author  then  proves,  and  indeed  proves 
it  to  fome  purpofe,  "  That  fuperftition  is  much 
worfe  than  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Deity  °." 

He  confiders  next  the  different  effetfis  of  Athe- 
ifm and  Superftition  on  their  fubjecls,  /;/  the  difa- 
Jirous  accide?its  of  life.  And  here  again,  Atheifm, 
as  ufual,  is  found  to  have  the  advantage.     "  The 

'  See  p.  274. 

«n — (l^oCtfjcat  rnq  ^i^:,  jc^  y.a.'\x(pivyBcriv  Itt*  rB<;^iH;.  p.  291. 
"   T*'  obT  {/.uicpcc  "Kiyeiv,   -srs^a?  IW  Ta  ^m  Truaiv  a!Gpi;Vo»$  0  Bd'^cil(^' 

^v:Vf  fAccx^QTB^ou  ra   /3ia  'moiSacx,   rev  (pooov,  t^  cviiu7r%a-cc  ra  Boivdr:>} 
jccifc'jjv  i7ri-0Kx,v  dduvccruv,   &C.  p.  289 — 9^' 

*>  0i?^QC^6(pujv  ^i  y^  liah^iKuiv  dv^^uv  Kul»<p^Qrtiff-iv,  ScC.  p.  291. 

Atheiil 
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Atheift  indeed  curfes  Chance,  and  blafphemes  Pro- 
vidence •,  but  the  fuperftitious  man  complains  of 
his  Gods,  and  thinks  himfelf  hated  or  forlaken  of 
them  P."  The  Atheift  is  well  come  on.  Hitherto 
Plutarch  had  reprefented  his  Favorite  as  unruffled 
by  all  unruly  paffions  :  Indeed,  he  makes  one  great 
part  of  the  Atheifl's  advantage  over  Superflition  to 
confift  in  his  freedom  from  them.  Here,  they  both 
alike  labour  under  their  tyranny.  Well,  but  fome 
pafTions  m.ake  their  owner  more  miferable  than 
others.  It  is  confefTed,  they  do.  But,  Is  that  the  cafe 
here  ?  Or  if  it  be.  Is  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Atheiil  ?  By  no  means.  The  difailers  of  life  are 
fuppofed  to  have  betrayed  them  both  into  pajjion. 
But  he  furely  is  lead  opprelTed  by  the  commotion, 
who  fees  a  poflibility  of  getting  out  of  his  diilref- 
£es.  It  is  impolfible  the  Atheiil  can  have  any  fuch 
profpedl.  There  is  no  Fence  againft  Mind  Chance : 
The  fuperftitious  man  may  eafily  hope  to  appeafe 
the  irritated  Deity  :  for  though  he  fears  and  dreads 
the  GcdSy  yet^  as  Plutarch  acknowledges,  he  flies  to 
them  for  refuge,  I  might  mention  another  advantage 
the  fuperftitious  man  hath  over  the  Atheift  in  the 
difafcers  of  life,  namely,  that  he  is  frequently  let- 
tered  by  his  misfortunes  ;  which  the  Atheift  never 
is  :  Becaufe  the  fuperftitious  man  may  fuppofe 
them  fent  by  the  Gods  in  punifhment  for  his 
crimes ;  which  the  Atheift,  never  can. 

"  But  (fays  our  Author)  If  the  difafter  in  que- 
ftion  be  difeafe  or  ficknefs,  the  Atheift  referring  it 
to  the  right  caufe,  intemperance,,  feeks  out  for  the 
proper  cure.  While  the  fuperftitious  man  imagin- 
ing  it  to  be  2i  judgment  from  Heaven^  negleds  to 

P — Tloivlotq  £7rt  Tri'J  Ty%>5!'  »t)  To  aJro/xalov  u'TTs^ei^oiAv.a  t«{  cifvy- 
fiacf  f^  ^ouiv\(^  u<;  ovTi'J  Kxloi  cly.r,'j,  «tf'  hn  'nr^ovo'lac,  cc?\>^a.  'SJocvIc^ 
cvy>ciy(vyL,ivui(;    )^   cctipiruq    (pe^iluh   x^  coCaOaTai   ret    tIv   dv^^cJ7ruyy» 

6fU'W(^.   p.  291 — 2, 
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have  recourfe  to  medicine  ''."  The  delufion  here 
is  evident.  It  is  built  on  that  falfe  pofition,  which 
the  experience  of  all  ages  hath  difcredited,  namely. 
That  ynen  always  a^  according  to  their  principles.  In 
this  cafe  cfpecially,  of  avoiding  or  freeing  them- 
felves  from  inftant  phyfical  evil,  men  of  all  princi- 
ples go  all  one  way ,  and  however  divided  in  their 
religious  opinions  they  all  meet  in  an  uniformity  to 
medicinal  pra6lice.  It  is  an  idle  fophifm  which 
would  perfuade  us,  that,  becaufe  the  fuperftitious 
man  ufeth  facred  Rites  to  remove  what  he  efteems 
a  facred  difeafe^  that,  therefore  he  employs  no  other 
means  \  The  early  mixture  of  medicinal  drugs  v/ith 
religious  charms  and  incantations,  in  the  firfl  ftate 
of  Phyfic,  might  have  taught  our  Author,  how  na- 
turally men  are  wont  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
fuppofed  efforts  of  Religion.  But  this  reafoning  is 
utterly  difcredited  by  his  own  inftance  of  the  Mari- 
ners ;  the  moil  fuperftitious  of  mortals  ;  who,  in 
the  diftreffes  of  a  ftorm,  while  they  pour  out  their 
vows  to  their  Saviour  Gods^  at  the  fame  tim.e  fall  luf-.. 
tily  to  their  tackle,  and  pump  without  intermiffion^^ 
Indeed,  he  feems  fully  fenfible  of  its  weaknefs,  when 
he  catches  at  an  occurrence  in  the  Jewifi^  hiftory,  to 

^oy^oi-  dicojv  a.r,^ei<;  Kj  ctTOTra; Tw  OE  o€-icridac,ii/,on  x^  au^A,cc"occlp?w- 

<^\ot.'na,crx—-——"t^'hr,yu\  Sitf   x^    'HjpoaQoha.]    ou.ljxov'^  7\^yoPi<xi.  o^ev   sol 

rxrlsi^oiiy    i^tv)  ^o|»!  Bbo^^cc^bTv  x^  clvliTBi-j&tv  x.o'hx^ofj}^'^.    p.  292. 

^  Plutarch  makes  the  fuperftitious  man  fay,  Tuvrx  'v.xo-x^'^i 

U  KXKCi^aii^oVf  ix  'STJOvoixq  )^  -S'la  KihiV ■jv]^'  £g-'»vJ/£  103X0 av  iXiri^x  tJJio^- 
JUilo,  ixv'icv  -   '     p.  293. 

s  TbTo  lou;v    Hv'^EpvriTVi!;  ivy/lon  (jutv  v-TTB^rpvysTv,  k^  Bbu;  Q/mxa>iinetri 
c-iu%^xcy   svxpi/,ii(^  ^E  Tov  o'lxKx  'SJ^oaxyn,  Tf,v  Ki^^xlxv  u^t>}c-t— — • 

P'294. 

^— — 'A^^a  la^xToi  o-x^CxtuvovIuv  of  dyvxfxioi^  xa^EQofxitoi,  ruy  cro* 

rr,aixVf    Sec.  p.   29^. 
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fupport  It ;  where,  we  know,  the'  he  did  not,  that  all 
things  were  extraordinary,  and  nothing  to  be  brought 
into  example,  any  more  than  to  imitation. 

To  difgrace  Superftition  ftill  more,  our  Author 
urges  "  the  misfortune  of  Nicias  the  Athenian  ; 
who  frightened  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  delay- 
ed his  retreat  till  He  and  his  armiy  were  invefted, 
and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  enemy."  But  this  kind 
of  fuperftitious  obfervance  is  as  well  adapted  to  en- 
courage as  to  difmay  armies  and  bodies  of  men,  and 
hath  juft  as  often  done  the  one  as  the  other.  So  that, 
under  this  article,  Plutarch  fhould  have  fairly  ftated^ 
and  balanced  the  account. 

From  the  miferies  of  life.  He  comes  to  the  plea- 
fur  es  of  it.  And  here  too  the  Atheifl  mufl  have 
the  place  of  honour.  He  confeiTeth,  "  that  the 
pomps  and  ceremonies  of  religious  Feftivals  abound 
with  complacency  and  joy.  He  owns  "  his  Atheifl 
can  receive  no  further  amufement  from  fuch  a  {Qtv\Q 
than  to  laugh  at  it :  But  to  the  fuperftitious  man 
(he  fays)  they  are  the  fubje6t  of  diftrefs  and  mife- 
ry ""." — Not  to  allow  the  relai<aUons  of  the  fuperfti- 
tious man's  mental  terrors  to  have  their  effect  is 
hard  indeed.  It  is  much  the  fame  as  not  to  fufrer 
us  X.0  feel  the  remifTions  of  our  bodily  pains.  If  the 
fuperftitious  m.an  fancies  the  Gods  are  often  an- 
gry, he  fometimes,  at  leaft,  believes  them  to  be 
appeafed.  And  when  can  he  hope  to  find  them 
in  good  humour,  if  not  at  their  Feftivals  }  To 
draw  him,  therefore,  at  this  feafon,  with  pale  looks 
and  trembling  geftures,  is  certainly  over-charging 
the  pidlure.  The  truth  is,  the  fuperftitious  man 
hath  as  ftrong  paroxyims  of  joy  as  of  grief  ^  though 
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perhaps  neither  fo  frequent  nor  fo  lading.  Yet  to 
deny  them  to  him  at  the  celebration  of  his  religious 
Feftivals  is  a  contradidion  to  all  common  fenfe. 

Our  author  next  attempts  to  fliew,  That  ^'  the 
crime  ofmpiety  is  rather  to  be  charged  upon  the 
fuperftitious  man  than  the  Atheift :  lor  Anaxago- 
ras,  he  fays,  was  accufed  of  impiety,  for  holding 
the  Sun  to  be  only  a  red-hot  flone  :  But  no  body 
challenged  the  Cimmerians  of  that  crime  for  denying 
its  exiflence'^''  By  this,  our  Author  would  infinu- 
ate,  that  it  is  more  injurious  to  the  Gods,  to  hold 
diilionourable  notions  of  their  Nature^-  than  to  call 
in  queftion  their  Being.  I'he  oppofition  of  thefe  calcs 
is  witty  and  ingenious  :  but  very  defe6live,  in  the 
integrity  of  the  application.    Plutarch's  Philofopliic 
atheift  in  queftion,  correiponds  no  more  with  the 
Cimmerians^  than  hisTheift  does  with  Anaxagoras.^^ 
The  Atheift,  after  having  had  d.  full -view  of  the  works 
of  God,  denies  the  exiftence  of  the  V/ork  man.  llie 
Cimmerians,  becaufe  debarred  the  ufe  of  that  fenfe 
which  alone  could  inform  them  of  the  Sun's  nature, 
have  no  conception  of  his  being.     In  the  firft  cafe, 
the  conclulion  being  derogatory  to  the  nature  of  the 
Power  denied,  the  Denier  is  juftly  charged  v/ith  im- 
piety ;  In  the  latter,  as  no  fuch  derogation  is  im- 
plied, no  fuch  crime  can  be  reafonably  inferred.  But 
this  brifk  fally  v/as  only  to  introduce  the  iamous 
declaration  which  follows,  and  hath  been  fo  often 
quoted''  by  the  modern  advocates  of  this  paradox. 

Qeiotv  iUcHj   i^rj  (pda-Kovlccq  oi  T'/ji/  ^eiai,^a,v^i,oviccv'   HotfiToiyt  A-»ot,hayd£a,(; 
ciKYiV  i.(pvyvj  a,j-iQ'Aa,<;  am  tw  Wi^cy  ilTTcTv  rc»'H?\iov'  Kiy^i^s^mq  h  ehu; 
UTnv  OrO-'zQiTq  oTi  rov''HXiov  3^  sivcn  i:o'7roL^a,7:a,vvo>^\C,iia-i.    p.  295 ^ 
*  **  It  were  better  (fays  Bacot^)  to  hare  no  opinion  ot  God 

"  atal],  than  fuch  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him, Phc- 

** /«r<:^  faith  well  to  that  puvpofe.  Surely,  faith  he,  I  had  rather 
**■  a  great  deal  men  fmuld  fay  there  ^>: as  710  fuch  ma?i  as  Plutarch y 
*'  than  that  they  fhould fay  there  nx: as  one  Plutarch  that  <vjould  eai  his 
^^  Qnldren^  kQ.'-~-^EJJ'ays  ci-uil  and  morale  c.  xviii. 
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*^  For  my  own  part  I  had  rather  men  fliould  fay  of 
"  me,  Tiiat  there  neither  is  nor  ever  was  fuch  a 
♦*  one  as  Plutarch ;  than  they  fhould  fay,  there 
**  was  a  Plutarch,  an  unfteady,  changeable,  eafily- 
«  provoked,  and  revengeful  man."  Thefe,  fays 
the  njoble  author  of  the  Chara5ieriftics  y,  are  the 
words  of  h  on  eft  Plutarch. 

And,  without  doubt,  did  God  (land  only  in  that 
relation  to  the  reft  of  Beings  in  which  one  creature 
Hands  to  another-,  and  was  his  exiftence  no  more  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  univerfal  fyftem  than  the  exiftence  of 
honeft  Plutarch^  every  body  would  fay  the  fame.  But 
the  knowledge  of  a  Creator  and  Governor  is  fo  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  rational  oeconomy,  that  a  merciful  Lord 
would  chufe  to  have  it  retained  and  kept  alive, 
though  it  might  happen  to  be  diftionoured  by  many 
falfe  and  abfurd  opinions  of  his  Nature  and  Attri- 
butes. A  private  man  of  generous  morals  might 
rather  wifti  to  continue  unknown  than  to  be  re- 
membered with  infamy.  But  a  fupreme  Magiftrate, 
who  loved  the  Community  he  governed,  would 
certainly  prefer  the  being  known  to  his  Subjects, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  their  miftaking  him  for  a  Ty- 
rant :  becaufe,  if  the  members  of  a  Community, 
through  ignorance  of  their  having  a  Ruler,  Ihould 
think'themfelves  free  from  fubjedlion,  every  one 
would  confult  his  pafTions  and  appetites,  till  he 
brought  the  whole  into  confufion.  Whereas,  while 
they  knew  they  had  a  Mafter,  their  adions  would  be 
fo  conformed  to  the  general  meafures  of  obedience 
as  to  fupport  the  order  of  Society  :  though  their  per- 
verfe  notions  of  his  Chara6ler  might  indeed  obftru6l 
many  of  thofe  bleffings  which  Government  pro- 
duces, under  a  Ruler  of  acknowledged  juftice  and 
gcodnefs. 

Our  author  proceeds  •,  and  obferves  next,  "  that 
the  Atheift,  it  is  true,  believes  there  is  no  God  •, 

y  Chara^l.  Letter  cone.  Enthujiaffn,  fed.  5. 
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but  the  fuperftitious  man  wifhcs  there  were  none  : 
That  th-  Atheill:  is  averfe  to  Superllition  ;  but  tiic 
fuperftitious  man,  if  he  could,  would  Ihelter  him- 
felf  in  Atheifm  \"  It  is  by  no  means  true  that 
the  fuperftitious  man  ever  defires  to  be  free  of  the 
fenfe  of  a  fuperior  Being,  to  whom  he  may  be  ac- 
countable for  his  adiions  -,  as  appears  plainly  from 
his  abhorrence  and  perfecution  of  Atheilm  :  All 
that  he  wiflieth  is,  to  render  fuch  a  Being  propi- 
tious, and  eafily  placable. 

As  to  our  author's  inference,  concerning  the  bet- 
ter condition  of  Atheifm,  becaufe  "the  Atheift  never 
wiftieth  to  be  fuperftitious,  though  the  fuperftitious 
man  wiftieth  to  be  an  Atheift,"  it  is  a  mere  fo- 
phifm:  The  propofition,  on  which  it  ftandeth, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  this.  That  the  Atheift 
doth  not  ^-uoiftj  what  is  afflimve  in  Superftition  : 
And  the  fuperftitious  man  doth  wiJJj  what  is  eafy  m 
Atheifm.  And  from  thofe  reftrained  premiies  no 
fuch  general  concluficn  can  be  logically  interred. 

But  he  hath  found  out  another  reafon  for  pre- 
ferring Atheifm  to  Superftition.  "  Atheifm,  he 
fays,  was  never  the  caufe  of  Superftition  :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  Superftition  has  very  often  given 
birth  to  Atheifm  ^"  This  is  utterly  falfe  in  fad  : 
And  the  aftertion  betrays  great  ignorance  of  human 
nature;  v/hofe  eftential  weaknefs  it  is,  to  run  conti- 
.  nually  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Modum  tenere 
nefcia  eji,  faith  the  great  Philofopher' ^  very  truly. 
And  the  phenomenon  is  no  myftery.  The  mind,  as 
foon  as  ever  it  becomes  fenfible  of  it's  excefTes  ftri-  ' 
veth,  for  it's  innate  abhorrence  of  what  is  wrong,  to 

'Ailcii.   p.  297. 

trn  u^ioT-nli  )^  -^i^cn  vju^ecr'^svueyji^ P-  297. 

^  Bacon. 
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bre2.k  away  from  them.  And  the  force,  with  whicli 
it  is  then  impelled,  being  increafed  by  the  flruggic 
between  its  old  prejudices,  which  would  reflirain  it, 
and  its  new  averfion,  which  drives  it  on,  rarely 
remits,  till  it  arrives  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  behaviour  of  ail  Ages  fupports  this  obferva- 
tion ;  and  of  none,  more  than  the  Prefent.  Where 
a  contempt  of  Rrjelaticn  having  for  fome  time  fpread 
amongft  the  People,  we  fee  them  now  become  an 
eafy  prey  x.o  fanatkifm  ^ndJuperftitiGn:  and  the  Me- 
thodiil  and  the  Popiih  Prieft  fucceed,  with  great  eafc 
and  filence,  to  the  Libertine  and  the  Freethinker. 

I  have  now  gone  through  our  Author's  various 
arguments  in  fupport  of  his  Paradox ;  or,  to  call 
them  by  their  right  name,  a  group  of  ill-com- 
bined fophifms,  tricked  off  by  his  eloquence,  or 
varnifhed  over  with  his  wit. 

But  there  is  one  master-sophism  flill  behind, 
that  animates  the  Whole,  and  gives  a  falfe  vigour 
to  every  Part.  Let  us  confider  the  quellion  which 
Plutarch  invites  his  reader  to  debate  with  him.  It 
is  not,  What  the  finipk  qualities  of  Atheifm  and 
Superflition,  if  found  alone  in  man,  are  leverally 
capable  of  producing  :  but  W^hat  each  really  doth 
produce,  as  each  is,  in  fad:,  found  mingled  with 
the  reft  of  man's  pafiions  and  appetites.  He  Ihould 
not,  therefore,  have  amufed  us  with  inferences 
from  the  ah  fir  a^  ideas  of  Atheifm  and  Superfiition  5 
but  iliould  have  examined  their  effedis  in  the  con- 
crete^ as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Atheifm  and  in 
thit  fiperftitious  r:7ri72.  For,  nature  having  fown  in 
the  human  breaft  the  feeds  of  various  and  differing 
paffions  and  appetites,  the  ruling paffion^  in  each  Cha- 
ra6ler,  is  no  mere  in  iisfimple^  unmixed  ftate,  than 
the  predominant  colour  in  a  well-worked  pidlure  : 
Both  the  paffton  and  the  colour  are  fo  darkened  or 
diffipated  by  furrounding  light  and  fhade,  fo  changed 
and  varied  by  the  refledion  of  neighbouring  tints,  as 

to 
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to  produce  very  different  effedls  from  what,  in  their 
feparate  and  fimple  flate,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
they  were  capable  of  affording  ^  Let  the  reader  ap- 
ply this  obfervation  to  any  part  of  Plutarch's  Decla- 
mation^ who  confiders  Atheifm  and  Superftition  not 
in  the  concrete^  but  in  the  abfiraB,  only,  and  it  will 
prefently  expofe  the  inconfequence  of  his  reafoning* 

'^  Tlie  exquifitely  learned  Author  of  thp  EngUJh  commcrjary 
and  notes  on  Horace's  art  of  poetry,  has,  with  admirable  acumen, 
detected  and  expofed  the  fame  kind  of  miftake  in  the  dramatic 
Poets.  Who  when,  as  he  obferves,  they  were  become  fcnfible 
of  the  preference  of  P/ays  of  character  to  Plays  of  intrigue,  never 
refled  till  they  ran  into  this  other  extreme.  But  hear  this  fine 
UTiter  in  his  own  words, — *'  The  view  of  the  comic  fcene  being 
**  to  delineate  charaders,  this  end,  I  fuppofe,  will  be  attained 
**  moft  perfedly  by  making  thofe  characters  as  uni^erfal2.%  pof- 
**  fible.  For  thus  the  perfon  (hewn  in  the  drama  being  the  repre- 
"  fentative  of  all  characters  of  the  fame  kind,  furniflies,  in  the 
'*  higheft  degree,  the  entertainment  of  humour.  But  then  this 
**  univerfality  muft  be  fuch  as  agrees  not  to  our  idea  of  the  pojjihk 
"  efFeds  of  the  chara6ter,  as  conceived  in  the  ahfraSi  ;  but  to  the 
*'  a^ual txtriion  ofits  powers  which  experience  juftifies, and  com- 
"  mon  life  allows.  Moliere,  and  before  him,  Plautus,  had 
'*  offended  in  this ;  that,  for  a  picture  of  the  a-varitiousman,  they 
'*  prefented  us  with  the  phantaftic  unpleafmg  draught  ofth.epaf- 
*■'■  fion  of  a'varic^.— This  is  not  to  copy  Nature ;  which  affords  no 
*'  fpecimen  of  a  man  turned  all  into  a  fingle  paffion.  No  meta- 
*'  morphofis  could  be  more  ftrange  or  incredible.  Yet  portraits 
**  of  this  vicious  tafte  are  the  admiration  of  common  ftarers. — 
"  But  if  the  reader  would  fee  the  extravagance  of  building  dra- 
*'  matic  manners  on  abjlrad  ideas  in  its  full  light,  he  need  only 
*'  turn  to  B.  Johnfon's  E^ery  man  out  of  his  humour ;  which,  un- 
**  der  the  name  of  a  play  of  charadter,  is,  in  faft,  unnatural, 
*'  wholly  chimerical,  and  unlike  any  thing  we  obferve  in  real 
*'  life.  Yet  this  Comedy  has  always  had  its  admirers.  And 
**  Randolph,  in  particular,  was  fo  taken  with  the  defign,  that  he 
"  feems  to  have  formed  his  Mufe's  looking-glcfs  in  exprefs  imita- 
**  tion  of  it."  Diff.  on  the  federal  provinces  of  the  Dra?na,  p.  239. 
When  Pliny  therefore  compliments  Silarion  for  giving  one  of  his 
ftatues  the  exprelTion  not  of  an  angry  man  but  of  anger  iifdf  either 
it  is  a  mere  flight  of  rhetoric,  to  Ihew  thejull  force  of  the  artift's 
exprefTion  :  or,  if,  indeed,  the  ferocious  air  did  exceed  the  traces 
of  humanity,  the  Philofopher's  praife  was  mifapplicd,  and  the 
-3tatuarv's  figure  was  a  Caricature. 

T  2  I  will 
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I  will  but  juil:  give  an  example,  in  one  inftance. 
He  prefers  Atheifm  to  Supe-rflition,  ''  becaufe  this 
is  attended  v>dth  pafTion  -,  that  is  free  from  all  paf- 
fion."  Now  the  only  fupport  of  this  remark  is  the 
fophifm  in  queftion.  Confider  the  ideas  of  Athe- 
ifm and  Superflition  in  the  ahfiracl^  and  there  is  a 
fhew  of  truth  :  for  Superflition,  fimply,  implying 
the  fear  of  the  gods^  is  of  the  eifence  o^  pajjion  \  and 
Atheifm,  fimply,  implying  the  denial  of  their  exifi- 
eyice^  includes  nothing  of  the  idea  o'i  pajjion.  But 
confider  thefe  moral  modes  in  the  concrete^  as  in  this 
queftion  we  ought  to  do,  and  Atheifm  will  be  al- 
ways found  accompanied  with  palTion  or  affefbion ; 
and  of  as  uneafy  a  kind  perhaps,  as  Superflition.  It 
is  of  no  moment,  to  this  difcourfe,  whether  Plutarch, 
hath  here  impofed  upon  him felf  or  h'i  reader.  It 
is  pofTible,  that,  in  the  drawing  his  two  charadlers, 
he  might  imitate,  or  be  milled  by,  Theophras- 
Tus  :  Whofe  various  pourtraits  have  all  this  fun- 
damental defedl  ^.  But,  if  this  were  the  cafe,  he 
jQiewed  as  little  judgment  as  that  painter  would, 
be  found  to  do,  who  fhould  apply  his  fimple  co- 
lours juil  as  he  received  them  from  the  colour- 
man  s  v/ithout  forming  them  into  thofe  curious 

Lights  and  fiiades,.  whofe  well  accorded 

llrile 
Gives  all  the  ilrength  and  colour  of  our  life. 

To  proceed  with  our  author's  Argument:  It 
tends,  we  fee,  to  fhev/  the  advantage  of  Atheifm 
above  Superflition,  only  as  thefe  opinions  and  pra6lices 
regard  particulars:   Though,   by  the  turn  and 

'^  That  is,  if  we  underftand  them  as  given  for  copies  of  any 
thing  adlually  exiting.  But,  I  apprehend,  this  is  not  their  true 
character.  I  confider  this  curious  fragment  of  Antiquity  but  as 
the  remains  of  a  Promptuary  for  the  ufe  of  the  Comic  Poet,, 
from  whence  he  might  be  fupplied  with  his  materials,  the/w/A 
fafjlom ;  in  order  to  blend,  and  fhade,  and  work  them  into  his 
pidures  of  real  life  and  fnanners. 

manage- 
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management  of  his  reafoning,  he  feems  willing  you 
fhould  infer  that  the  fame  advantage  holds  equally, 
with  regard  to  society  alfo:  And  therefore  he  con- 
cludes, *-'  That  it  had  been  better  for  the  Gauls  and 
Scythians  to  be  without  any  Religion,  than  to  have 
had  fuch  a  one  as  taught  thern  to  believe  that  the 
Gods  delightedin  the  blood  of  human  viiStims:  And 
much  better  for  Carthage  to  have  had  the  Atheifts, 
Critias  and  Diagoras,  for  Lawgivers,  than  fuch  as 
thofe  who  authorized  the  Sacrifices  performed  to 
Saturn ''."  The  fophifms  which  fapport  thefe  afTcr- 
tions  are  fully  deteded  in  the  introdudory  obfcrva- 
tion  to  thefe  remarks  \  and  fo  will  (land  in  need  of 
no  further  cenfure. 

Lord  Bacon's  chapter  on  Siiperfiition^  in  his  EJfays 
civil  and  morale  is  no  other  than  an  epitome  of  this 
tract  of  Plutarch.  Nov/  whether  that  great  man 
thought  his  Original  defe6five,  in  not  attempting 
to  fhew  the  advantage  of  A^theifm  over  Superftition, 
as  well  with  regard  xo  fociety  as  to  fartiadars  ;  Or 
■whether  he  thought,  that  tho'  his  ii^urhor  did  at- 
tempt it,  yet  he  v/as  too  concife  and  obfcure  -,  and 
therefore  judged  it  expedient  to  comment  on  his 
hints  ;  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  addrefles  himfelf 
very  ftrenuouQy,  to  make  out  this  important  point, 
''  Atheifm  (faith  his  lordlhip)  did  never  perturb 
"  States  ;  for  it  makes  men  wary  of  themfelves, 
"  as  looking  no  farther  :  And  we  fee,  the  times 
*Mnclined  to  Atheifm,  as  the  time  ofAuguftus 
"  Csefar,  were  civil  times.  But  Superftition  hath 
**'  been  the  confufion  of  many  States  j  and  bring- 

fAvir&  moiacv  'i%H'i  Sewy,   ft-jra  (pa.v\u.cr\oi,v.,   f^nre  Iro^iot',   5J  ^=«f  tlvoci  i/o- 
*f/.i^eiv  x<^^^ov\aq  dv^^uTTiov  CpxrJof^/joiv  a'i[A.xi7t ri  ^e  Kx^xriCOHoi^yZ 

sskva  '^Bwv  fAV3T£  ^x^^Q^ui^  vc^A^H^'f   n  TGixvTx  ^v riv  o\x  f  CJ  Kpvu)  idvov  ; 

T  3  "  eth 
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"  eth  in  a  new  primum  mcbile^  that  ravifheth  all 
"  the  fpheres  of  Government.  The  Mafter  of  Su- 
^'  perdition  is  the  People.'* 

This  is  a  paragraph  totally  unworthy  fo  great  a 
genius.  Atheifm^  he  fays,  did  never  perturb  States. 
The  obfervation  is  true.  But  to  make  it  to  hi$ 
purpofe,  he  muft  fuppofe,  that  this  negative  ad- 
vantage arifeth  from  the  ejj'ential  nature  and  intrin- 
fic  genius  of  Atheifm;  and  not  from  mere  accident. 
And  fo  he  plainly  nifinuates,  in  the  reafon  fubjoin- 
ed  : — For  it  makes  men  wary  of  themf elves ^  &c.  But 
the  truth  is,  it  is  not  from  the  nature  of  things, 
but  by  mere  accident,  that  Atheifm  never  perturbed 
States ;  it  having  rarely,  or  never,  fpread  amongfl 
the  People,  but  hath  been  confined  to  a  few  fpecu- 
lative  men.  If  ever  it  Ihould  become  thus  extenfive, 
it  mud  not  only  perturb  States,  but,  as  we  have  fliewn 
fit  large  %  would  certainly  overturn  Society.  Indeed 
his  Lordfnip  himfelf  fairly  confelTeth  thus  much, 
where,  charging  this  very  mifchief  on  Superiti- 
tion,  he  fubjoins  the  caufe  of  its  malignity— /y6^ 
majfer  of  fuperfiition  is  the  people.,  i.  e.  the  people 
are  they  who  are  infeded  with  this  error.  Atheifm., 
he  fays,  raakes  men  wary  of  themf elves  as  looking  no 
further:  This  argument  in  favour  of  Atheifm  feems 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  Cardan  j  and  hath 
been  confidered  in  its  place ^. 

l^he  times.,  inclined  ta  Atheifm.,  he  fays,  were  civil 
times  :  I  know  of  no  times  inclined  to  Atheifm  ; 
that  is,  when  the  people  had  a  propenfity  to  it,  un- 
lefs,  perhaps,  two  or  three  centuries  ago  in  Italy  ; 
and  then  the  times  were  as  miferable  as  civil  diftra- 
iftions  could  make  a  bad  government.  His  Lord- 
ihip,  indeed,  refers  to  the  age  of  Auguilus  Ca^- 


«  Book  I.  fea.  iv. 

<  Seethe  firll  part  of  this  Vol.  p.  34. 
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far.  But  it  is  certain,  that,  at  that  time,  no  Ro- 
man troubled  his  head  with  Grecian  principles, 
(and  Atheifmwas  then  tobehadnowhereelfe)  except 
it  were  a  few  of  the  Nobihty  :  Then,  indeed,  part 
of  their  Grandees,  to  make  themfelves  eafy  under 
Servitude,  efpoufed  the  principles  of  Epicurus  : 
But  a  much  larger  part  followed  the  do6i:rine  of  the 
Porch.  Either  ferved  their  turn.  If  they  could 
perfuade  themfelves  to  believe,  that  their  miferies 
were  inevitable^  it  was  juil  as  well  as  if  they  could 
force  themfelves  to  think  that  they  were  no  evils. 
The  foft,  the  delicate,  the  luxurious,  efpoufed  the 
Hrfi :  The  more  rigid,  and  fevere  of  morals,  the  lat- 
ter. Butftillwe  mull  obferve,  that  their  princi- 
ples were  the  confeqiience  of  their  acquiefcence  in  a 
ftate  of  Servitude ;  not  the  caufe  •,  as  his  lordfhip 
would  infinuate  :  And  did  then,  in  reality,  no  more 
affe(5l  the  Public,  then  their  different  taftes  for  "jjild- 
hoar  or  mullets, 

"The  time  of  Auguftus  C^far^  he  fays,  was  a  civil 
time.  And  this  mull  be  placed  to  the  fcore  of  A- 
theifm,  although  the  real  caufe  be  fo  very  obvious  : 
The  miferies  of  the  preceding  civil  wars,  often  re- 
newed, with  flill  greater  violence,  and  ftill  lefs  effedt, 
made  men  weary  both  of  ifruggling  and  futiering  •, 
and  willing  at  lall,  to  thruil  their  necks  under  the 
yoke  of  a  well-eftablifhed  mailer.  And  this,  and 
this  only,  was  the  thing,  which,  in  the  ceafclefs 
rotation  of  human  affairs,  produced  that  Hill  calm 
of  real  Slavery,  after  a  long  tempefluous  feafon  of 
nominal  Liberty. 

However,  the  general  obfervation  we  made  on 
Plutarch  may  be  properly  applied  to  Bacon  : 
What  he  wants  in  fad  an  argument,  he  makes  up 
in  wit,  and  the  ornaments  of  fancy  :  as  where  he 
fays,  Superjlition  hringeth  in  a  new  primum  mobile^ 
that  ravijloeth  all  the  fpheres  of  government.  By  which 
T  4  pompous 
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pompous  exprefiions  no  more  is  meant  than  the 
Churchman^  s  deftni5five  claim  of  independency  on  theState : 
Which  conceals  a  vile  am.bition  under  the  cloak  of 
Religion :  A  claim,  which,  at  that  time,  thofe  two 
capital  enemies  of  the  edabhilied  Church,  the  Pa- 
pist and  the  Puritan,  alike  purfued-,  as  then, 
to  the  difturbance,  fo  v/herever  they  fucceed,  to 
the  certain  ruin  of  civil  Governmicnt. 

But  to  return  to  Plutarch,  and  conclude.  The 
only  fage  part  of  his  Declamation  is  in  his  lail 
words ;  v/here  he  obierves,  '^  That,  for  the  rea- 
fons  he  hath  given,  v/e  ought  to  ihun  and  avoid 
Superstition  5  but  fo  cautioufly,  as  not. to  fall 
into  the  other  extrem-e  of  Atheism  -,  like  thofe 
giddy  travelers,  who  flying  from  wild  beads  and 
robbers,  fall  down  rocks  and  precipices,  where 
theyperiili^"  But  to  inforce  fo  plain  a  conclu- 
■fion,  there  was  no  need  of  all  that  expence  of  wit 
and  fophiftry  to  prove,  (what  the  concluflon  did 
not  want)  That  Atheifm  was  in  all  things  pneferable 
to  Superftition.     To  proceed,* 

■  III.  Js  to  the  Inventors  not  believing  what  they  taught 
cf  a  principle  of  Religion^  which  is  the  laft  pretence, 
This  comies  with  an  ill  grace  from  an  Atheiil,  who, 
under  cover  of  an  unqueflionable  maxim,  ^at^  in 
matters  of  fpecidation^  reafon  and  not  authority  fhould 
determine  the  judgment^  defpifeth  all  authority,  fo  as 
to  oppofe  his  own  Angularities  againft  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind.  Was  it  true  then  that  the 
Inventors  did  not  believe  what  they  taught,  this 
would  be  feen  to  be  a  very  poor  argument  againfl 
its  truth. 

701 /£?  rvjii  oHcri^Mf^o/iccv,  £[A7ri7:''i8a-.v  tic  d(ji6rr^oc  T^ayjTa.v  t^  dvlirvTrov, 
if'n-':f7r-oc'>fcrx'jlii  h- (/.sera;  }:e!yMlM  rr,v  Ivai^eiccv.   Y>i  2jC)S. 

But 
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But  indeed,  the  fuppofition  is  abfolutely  falfe ; 
and  betrays  grofs  ignorance  of  the  true  charader 
of  the  ancient  lawgivers.  The  idea,  our  adverfa- 
ries  have  formed  of  thefe  civihzers  of  mankind  (as 
men  are  but  too  apt,  in  their  reprefentations  of 
others,  to  copy  from  themfeives)  is  of  a  fpecies  of 
fly  cold-headed  cheats,  whofe  capacity  arofe  only 
from  the  predominancy  of  their  phlegm.  But  the 
Hiftory  of  all  times  might  have  told  them,  that, 
amongll  the  infirmities  of  Heroes,  a  deficiency  of 
faith  is  not  one.  Diodorus  was  fo  fenfible  of  their 
propenfity  to  be  on  the  believing  fide,  that  he  makes 
it  a  queftion.  Whether  thofe  ancient  Lawgivers, 
whom  he  there  enumerates,  did  not  really  believe 
the  divine  mifTion  they  profefTed  to  execute?  "  They 
"'  did  this  (fays  he)  either  becaufe  they  really  thought 
"  that  the  conceptions  which  they  had  formed,  fo 
"  productive  of  public  good,  muft  needs  be  ftricl- 
"  ly  fupernatural  and  divine  %" — And  I  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  That  there  never  was  a  great  Con- 
queror^  a  Founder  of  Civil  PoLjy^  or  the  Preacher 
up  of  a  new  Religion^  (if  he  fucceeded  by  mere  hu- 
man means,)  but  who  was  naturally  much  inclined 
to  Enthusiasm.  Not  that  I  fuppofe  the  heat  of 
Enthuftafm  is  not  always  tempered,  in  Heroes,  with 
an  equal  fhare  of  craft  2iX\6.  policy .  This  extraor- 
dinary compofition  makes  their  true  charadler  :  A 
character  fo  much  better  conceived  than  exprelTed, 
that  it  hath  embarralTed  the  pen  even  of  a  Livy  to 
delineate  corredlly  ^.     'Tacitus  indeed,  hath  fpoken 

-  Eire  BccviAOcrw  x^  Ssiav  oAw?  iWotav  ??)  x^Uccvlxq  rnv  /x/XXu^-ov 
D^i'K'/i-Hv  dvQ^oJTTuv  'wX'S'^y  iln — 1.  i.  p.  59-  S.  E. 

f  Whofe  pidure  of  Scipio  Africanus,  is,  however,  fo  ver^  cu- 
rious, that  the  learned  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  it  in 
this  place : — Quam  ubi  ab  re  tanto  impetu  a6la  folicitudinein 
curamque  hominum  animadvertit,  advocata  concione,  ita  de 
setate  fua  imperipque  mandato,  et  bello  quod  gerendum  eifet, 

fom(^ 
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fomewhat  clearer  of  this  myfterious  mixture,  where 
he  tells  us,  that  the  operation  of  the  whole  machine 
is  no  more  than  this,  fingunt,  simul  credunt- 

But  the  neceffity  of  this  odd  paired  alliance  ap- 
pears plainly  from  the  nature  of  things.  A  mere 
cold- beaded  Contriver^  without  any  tindlure  of  natural 
enthufiafm  can  never  fucceed  in  his  defigns;  becaufe 
fuch  a  One  can  never  furnifh  out  thofe  furprizing 
appearances,  which  a  heated  imagination,  work- 
ing on  a  difordered,  though,  for  this  purpofe,  ftly- 
framed  conftitution,  fo  fpecioudy  produces.  For 
the  fpirits  of  the  People,  who  are  neceflarily  to  be 
taken  in,  can  bs  only  captivated  by  raifing  their 
admiration^  and  keeping  up  their  confidence,  of  a 
fuppofed  fupernatural  power.  St.  Jerom  feems  to 
have  had  fomething  of  this  in  his  head,  when  he 
faid  nullus  poteji  Harefin  flruere^  nifi  qui  ardentis 
iNGENii   eft^   et  hahet  dona  natur^^.     Befides, 

magno  elatoque  animo  diiTeruit,  ut  impleret  homines  certioris 
fpei,  quam  quantam  fides  promiffi  humani,  aut  ratio  ex  fiducia 
rerum  fubjicere  folet.  Fuitenim  SciPio,  non  veris  tantum  vir- 
tutibus  mirabilis,  fed  arte  quoque  quadam  ab  juventa  in  oflen- 
tationem  earum  compofitus  :  pleraque  apud  multitudinem,  aut 
per  nod:urnas  vifa  fpecies,  aut  velut  divinitus,  mente  monita, 
agens :  Ji<ve  ut  ipfe  capti  quadam  fuperjiitione  animi,  fhve  tit  impena 
tonjiliaquey  <velut  forte  oraculi  miffayfine  cunSiatione  aj/eqiieretur.  Ad 
ha^c  jam  indeab  initio, prasparans  animos,  ex  quo  togam  viri- 
lem  fumpfit,  nullo  die  prius  ullam  publicam  privatamque  rem 
cgit,  quam  in  Capitolium  iret,  ingrelTufque  aedem  confideret,  & 
plerumque  tempus  folus  in  fecreto  ibi  tereret.  Hie  mos,  qui 
per  omnem  vitam  fervabatur,  feu  confulto,  feu  temcrey  vulgatse 
opinioni  fidem  apud  quofdam  fecit,  llirpis  eum  divinas  virum 
efe,  retulitque  famam,  in  Alexandro  Magno  prius  vulgatara, 
&  vanitate  &  fabula  parem,  anguis  immanis  concubitu  conce- 
ptum,  &  in  cubiculo  matris  ejus  perfspe  vifam  prodigii  ejus  fpe- 
ciem,  interventuque  hominum  evolutam  repente,  atque  ex  oculis 
clapfam.  His  miraculis  numquam  ab  ipfo  elufa  fides  eft;  quin 
potius  au6la  arte  quadam,  nee  abnuendi  tale  quicquam,  nee  pa- 
l,am  affirmandi.     WJ.  lib.  xxvi. 
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new  notions^  or  new  manners  are  never  fo  readily  re-* 
ceived  as  when  the  Propagator  of  them  is  in  earn- 
eft,  and  beUeves  himfelf :  For  then,  there  is  fome- 
thing  fo  natural  in  his  behaviour,  as  eafily  concili- 
ates wavering  opinions  -,  fomething  fo  alluring, 
that  it  looks  like  a  kind  of  fafcination.  Which  made 
an  ingenious  French  writer  not  fcruple  to  fay^ 
*'  Give  me  but  half  a  dozen  men  whom  I  can 
"  thoroughly  perfuade  that  it  is  not  the  Sun  makes 
"  the  day,  and  I  would  not  defpair  of  feeing 
*-'  whole  nations  brought  over  to  the  fame  opi-^ 
"  nion^" 

On  the  other  hand,  a  mere  Enthufiaft^  who,  by- 
virtue  of  this  power,  hath  gone  fo  far  in  his  defign^ 
as  to  raife  the  admiration,  and  captivate  the  fpi- 
rits  of  the  Populace,  muft  here  fail  for  want  of  the 
other  quality.  For  his  enthufiafm  not  being  un- 
der the  government  of  his  judgment,  he  will  want 
the  neceflary  dexterity  to  apply  the  different  views, 
tempers,  and  conftitutions  of  the  People,  now  en- 
flamed,  and  ready  to  become  his  inflruments,  to  the 
purpofe  of  his  projedl. 

But  when  thefe  two  talents  oS.  cunning  and  enthu- 
fiafm unite  to  furnifh  out  a  Hero,  great  will  be  the 
fuccefs  of  his  undertakings.  The  fallies  of  enthu- 
fiafm will  be  fo  corrected  by  his  cunning,  as  to 
ftrengthen  and  confirm  his  fupernatural  pretences : 
And  the  cold  and  flow  advances  of  a  too  cautious 
policy,  will  be  warmed  and  pufhed  forward  by  th6 
force  of  his  fanaticifm.  His  craft  will  enable  him 
to  elude  the  enquiries  and  objedlions  of  the  more 
rational'^  and  his  viftons  will  irrecoverably  fubdue 
all  the  warmer  noddles.     In  a  word,  they  will  mu- 

8  Donnez  moi  une  deml-douzaine  de  perfonnes,  a  qui  je  pu- 
ifle  perfuader  que  ce  ne'ft  pas  le  Soleil  qui  faitle  jour,  je  ne  de- 
fefperai  pas  que  des  nations  entieres  n'embrEfTent  cette  opinion, 
fontantlk  Hiji,  dei  Oracles,  cap.  xi. 

tually 
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tually  flrengthen  and  inforce  each  others  power  ^ 
and  cover  and  repair  each  others  defers.  And 
indeed 5  there  are  fo  many  powerful  and  oppofite 
interefts  to  overcome  and  reconcile,  fo  much  ca- 
price and  humour  to  cajole,  and  artfully  to  apply  ; 
that  it  is  not  llrange,  that  no  one  ever  yet  fuc- 
ceeded  in  any  great  defign,  where  a  whole  People 
was  the  inftrument,  who  had  not  reconciled  in 
himfelf,  by  a  happy  union,  thefe  two,  feeming, 
and  commonly  fpeaking,  really  incompatible  qua- 
lities. 

One  might  here  fhew,  by  an  hiftorical  dedudion 
from  ancient  and  modern  Times,  that  all  thofe 
fortunate  Bifturbers  or  Benefa^ors  of  mankind,  who 
have  profpered  in  their  defigns,  were  indebted  for 
their  fuccefs  to  the  mutual  affiftance  of  thefe  two 
Qualities.  By  this  operation,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  fuch  as  Mahomet,  Ignatius  Loiola^ 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  great  and  powerful  Em- 
pires have  been  created  out  of  nothing. 

And  again,  it  m.ight  be  fhewn,  that  thofe,  who 
are  upon  the  records  of  Hiftory  for  having  failed, 
were  either  mere  Enthujiajls^  who  knev/  not  how  to 
pulh  their  proje6ls,  when  they  had  difpofed  the  Peo- 
ple to  fupport  them  •,  or  elfe  mere  Politiciajis^  who 
could  never  advance  their  wife  fchem.es  fo  far,  as  to 
engage  the  Populace  to  fecond  them  *,  or  lallly, 
which  moil  deferves  our  obfervation,  fuch  as  had 
the  two  qualities  in  conjundlion,  but  in  a  reverted 
order.  C)f  each  of  which  defeds,  we  have  a  dome- 
flic  example  in  the  three  great  Companions  of  the 
laft  fuccefsful  Impoftor,  mentioned  above  -,  I  mean 
in  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and  Vane. — Crom- 
well had  prepared  the  way  for  their  fucceflion  to 
his  power,  as  thoroughly  as  Mahomet  had  done 
for  that  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman.  Yet 
thefe  various  wants  defeated  ail  their  efforts,  and 

rendered 
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rendered  all  his  preparations  fruitlefs.     Fleet-wood 
was  a  frank  enthufmji^  without  parts  or  capacity  ; 
Lambert  a.  cool  cheat,  without  fanaticifm  -,  and  Sir 
Harry  Vane^  who  had  great  parts,  and  as  great  en- 
thufiaim,  yet  had  them,  and  ufed  them,  in  fo  pre- 
pofterousan  order  as  to  do  him  no  kind  offervice. 
For  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times  informs  us,  that  he 
began  a  fober  and  fedate  plotter  :    But,  when  now 
come  in  view  of  the  goal,  he  flarted  out  the  wild- 
efl  and  mofl  extravagant  of  Enthufiafts :  In  a  word, 
he  ended  juft  where  his  MASTERbegan.  So  that  wc 
need  not  wonder  his  fortune  proved  fo  different. 
But  this  was  a  courfe  as  rare  as  it  appears  to  be  retro- 
grade.   The  affedtions  naturally  take  another  turn. 
And  the  reafon  is  evident.     Enthufiafm  is  a  kind  of 
ebullition,  or  critical  ferment  of  the  Mind  ;  which 
a  vigorous   nature    can  work   through;    and,    by 
flow  degrees,  be  able  to  call  off.     Hence  the  mofi 
fuccefsful  Impoflors,  as  we  fay,  have  fet  out  in  all 
the   blaze   of  Fanaticifm,    and    completed   their 
fchemes  amidfl  the  cool  depth  and  flillnefs  of  Po- 
litics.    Though  this  be  common  to  them  all,  yet 
I  don't   know  any  who  exemplifies    the  cafe   fa 
flrongly  as  the  famous  Ignatius  Loiola.     This 
iiluflrious  perfonage,  who  confirms  the  obferva- 
tion  of  one  who   came  after  him  \    and  almoil 
equalled  him  in  his  trade,   "  that  a  man  never 
rifes  fo  high  as  when  he  does  not  know  whither  he 
is  going,'*  began  his  extafies  in  the  mjre :  and 
completed  his  fchemes  with  the  diredion  and  exe- 
cution of  Councils,  that,  even  in  his  own  hfe-time, 
were  ready  to  give  the  law  to  Chriftendom. 

But  thefe  things  belong  rather  to  the  Hiftory^ 
of  the  human  Mind  than  to  the  work  I  have  in 
hand  :  and  befides,  would  keep  me  too  long  from 

^  CsaWWELL, 
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the  conclufion  of  the  volume,  to  which  I  am  now 
haflening.  I  will  only  obferve,  that  this  high  En- 
thufiafm  was  fo  confpicuous  in  the  chara6ler  of  an- 
cient Heroifm,  and  fo  powerful  in  making  eafy  the 
moft  difficult  undertakings,  that  the  learned  Varro 
fcruples  not  to  fay,  "  It  is  of  great  advantage  to 
*'  Society,  that  Heroes  fliould  believe  themfelves 
*'  the  offspring  of  the  Gods,  whether  indeed  they 
'^  be  fo  or  not.  That  by  this  means,  the  mind, 
■*'  confiding  in  its  divine  original,  may  rife  above 
*^  Humanity  •,  fo  as  more  fublimely  to  projed, 
*'  more  boldly  to  execute,  and  more  happily  to 
*'  eflablifh  the  grand  fchemes  it  labours  with,  for 
*'  the  fervice  of  mankind  \" 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  Religion  v/ere  a  cheat, 
the  Legislators  themfelves  were  among  the  firft 
who  fell  into  the  deceit. 

On  the  whole  then  we  fee,  That  of  all  thefe  me- 
diums^ whereby  our  adverfaries  would  infer  that 
Religion  is  falfe,  becaufe  invented  by  Statefmen, 
the  thirds  which  is  moft  to  their  purpofe,  proves 
nothing  :  While,  of  the  other  two^  ihtfirjl  is  a  high 
prefumption  ;  and  the  fecondy  a  demonftration  of 
the  truth  of  Religion. 

I  have  faid,  that  it  was  (I  don't  know  how)  taken 
on  all  hands  for  granted,  that  the  inventicn  of  Re- 
ligion hy  Politicians  inferred  its  faljljood.  But,  on  fe- 
cond  thoughts,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  too  great  faci- 
lity in  agreeing  to  this  conclufion  arofe  from  hence ; 
The  popular  argument  of  the  iyinate  idea  ofGod^  had 
been  for  many  ages  efteemed  a  demonftration  of  his 
Being  and  Attributes  :  And  the  political  origin  of 

'  Utile  eft  civitatibus,  ut  fe  viri  fortes,  etiamfi  falfum  fit,  ex 
diis  genitos  cKg.  credant,  ut  eo  modo  animus  humanus,  velut  di- 
vinse  ftirpis  fiduciam  gerens,  res  magnas  aggrediendas  prsfumat 
audacius,  agat  vehementius,  &  ob  hoc  impleat  ipfa  fecuritate 
felicius.    Apud  Aug.  Civ.  Da,  1,  iii^  c.  4. 

2  Religion 
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Religion  overthrowing  that  argument^  it  was  too 
haftily  concluded  that  it  overthrew  the  truth  of 
Religion  in  general :  For  prejudice  had  eflabUfhed 
this  confequence.  If  no  innate  idea  of  God^  ^hen  no 
God  at  alL 

11. 
But  now,  though  (as  hath  been  proved)  the  grant- 
ing this  infidel  pretence  doth  not  at  all  affed;  the 
truth  of  NATURAL  RELIGION  •,  yet  it  doth  by  acci- 
dent^  and  by  accident  only,  affed:  the  truth  of 
Revelation  :  Becaufe  Holy  Scripture  hath  given 
us  a  different  account  of  the  origin  of  divine  wor- 
fhip, 

I  fhall  ihew  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  that 
the  Notion  is  z^falfe  and  vijionary^  as  it  is  vain  and 
impertinent ;  firft,  by  examining  the  circumftances 
from  which  it's  pretended  truth  is  inferred ,  and 
fecondly,  by  producing  plain  matter  of  fad:  to  the 
contrary. 

I.  The  firft  of  thefe  circumftances  is,  nat  the 
J^awgiver  employed  his  utmofi  pains  end  labour  in 
teachings  propagating^  and  efiahlifloing  Religion.  But 
what  can  be  interred  from  hence  befides  this,  That 
he  employed  his  pains  from  a  full  convid:ion  of  its 
utility  ?  And  howfhould  he  come  by  that  convidrion 
but  from  obferving  the  effedis  of  its  influence  on 
the  adions  of  men  ?  Which  muft  needs  fuppofe 
him  to  have  founds  and  not  to  have  invented  Reli- 
gion. 

If  this  argumentagainft  Religion  hath  any  weight, 
:we,  muft  conclude  the  Magiftrate  was  not  only  the 
inventor  q{  natural  Religion,  but  o\  natural  Jus- 
tice likewife  ;  for  he  took  the  fame  pains  in  teach- 
ing, propagating,  and  eftablifhing  both.  But  will 
any  one  pretend  to  fay,  that  men,  in  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture, had  no  ideas  oijuftice  F  Indeed,  both  one  and 
the  other  had  Igft  much  of  their  efficacy,  when 

men 
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men  applied  to  the  civil  Magiftrate  for  relief :  And 
this  explains  the  reafon  why,  on  their  entering  into 
Society,  the  Legiilator  was  always  fo  intent  upon 
Religion  j  namely,  that  he  might  recover  it  from 
the  powerlefs  condition,  to  which  it  was  then  re- 
duced. 

It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  Atheifl  doth,  in 
fad:,  contend,  that  natural  juftice  was  an  invention 
of  Politicians,  as  well  as  Religion,  We  have  feen, 
indeed,  a  countrym.an  of  our  own,  who  hath  made 
this  propofition  the  foundation  of  his  Philofophy, 
that  jtift  and  Unjiift  arofe  from  the  Civil  Magiftrate. 
But  then,  he  never  fuppofed,  that  men,  before  So- 
ciety, had  no  idea  of  thefe  things :  All  he  would 
contend  for  was,  that  the  idea  was  merely  fanta- 
ftic. 

II.  The  other,  and  more  peculiar  circumftance 
from  which  our  adverfaries  infer  their  paradox,  is, 
that  the  fir fi  and  original  idolatry  was  the  worfhip  of 
DEAD  MEN  :  And  thefe  being  Lawgivers,  Magi- 
llrates,  and  public  Benefadlors,  Religion  appears 
to  have  been  a  political  infliitution.  So  amongft 
the  Ancients,  Euhemerus,  furnamed  the  Atheift, 
wrote  a  treatife  to  prove  that  the  firft  gods  of  Greece 
were  dead  men  %  which  Tully^  who  faw  his  drift, 
rightly  obferved,  tended  to  overturn  all  Religion  ''. 
And  fo,  amongft  the  Moderns,  Toland,  the  pi- 
ous author  of  the  Pantheisticon,  v/ith  the  fame 
defign,  wrote  a  pamphlet,  intitled.  Of  the  origin  of 
Idolatry^  and  reafcns  of  Heathenifn,  It  is  not  un- 
pleafant  to  obferve  the  uniform  condud:  of  this  no- 
ble pair  of  writers,  which  one  never  fails  to  find  in 
authors  of  a  like  chara6ler,  how  diflant  foever  in 
timet)r  country.  Euhemerus  pretended  his  defign 
was  only  to  expofe  the  popular  religion  of  Greece ; 

^Naf.De&r.  1  i.  c.  42. 

and 
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and  Toland,  that  his  prodigious  learning  war,  only 
pointed  againft  Pagan  idolatry :  While  the  real 
end  of  both,  was  the  deilrudion  of  Religion  in 
general. 

It  mu(L  be  owned,  that  this  circumflance,  of  the 
Jirft  and  original  idolatry^  hath  a  face  of  plaufibility  ; 
but  then  it  hath  only  a  face,  being  manifeftly  found- 
ed on  this  fophifm,  That  the  jirft  idolatry^  and  the 
firft  religious  worjloip^  are  one  and  the  fame  thing. 
Whereas,  it  is  not  only  poffible  that  the  'worjhip  of 
the  firft  Caufe  of  all  things  fliould  be  prior  to  any 
Idol  worfmp  \  but,  in  the  higheil  degree,  probable 
that  it  was  :  Idol  worfloip  having  none  of  the  marks 
of  an  original  pradlice  ;  and  ail  the  circumfbances 
attending  a  depraved  and  corrupt  inftitution. 

But  it  being  utterly  falfe  that  the  wcrfhip  of  dead 
men  was  i\iq  primitive  Idolatry^  We  fnall  endeavour 
to  convince  thefe  men  of  a  Fact  they  are  lb  un- 
willing to  fee  or  acknowledge. 

I  was  pleafed  to  find  a  book,  like  this  of  To- 
land's,  written  profeffedly  on  the  fubje6l  •,  being 
in  hopes  to  meet  v/ith  fomething  like  argument  or 
learning  that  would  juftify  an  examination  of  it : 
For  an  anfwer  to  a  licentious  v/riter  arrefts  the  at- 
tention of  common  readers,  better  than  general 
reafoning,  though  this  goes  more  diredlly  to  the 
fact,  and  determines  the  quefcion  with  greater 
precifion.  But  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  no- 
thing there  but  an  indigefled  heap  of  common- 
place quotations  from  the  Ancients  i,  and  an  un- 
meaning colleftion  of  common-place  reflexions 
from  7}:odern  infidels  ^  without  the  lead  feaibning 
of  logic  or  criticifm,  to  juftify  the  wafl-e  of  time  to 
the  Reader,  or  to  make  the  labour  fupportable  to 
one's  felf  And  the  authority  of  the  man,  v/hich  is 
nothing,  could  not  engage  me  to  any  farther  no- 
tice of  his  book.  But  another,  whofe  nam.e  (lands 
juftly  higheft  in  the  learned  world,  and  whcfe  heart 

Vol.  II.  U  was 
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was  as  unlike  this  writer's  as  his  head,  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  concerning  the  pri- 
mitive idolatry.  It  is  the  incomparable  Newton 
in  his  Chronology  of  the  Greeks.  His  words  are 
thefe :  "  ^acus  the  fon  of  ^gina,  who  was  two 
''  generations  older  than  the  Trojan  war,  is  by 
*'  fome  reputed  one  of  the  firft  who  built  a  temple 
''  in  Greece.  Oracles  came  firft  from  Egypt  into 
''  Greece  about  the  fame  time,  as  alfo  did  the  cuftom 
*'  of  forming  the  images  of  the  gods ^  vjith  their  legs 
*'  hound  up  in  thefhape  of  the  Egyptian  mummies :  For 
"  IDOLATRY  began   in  Chaldsea  and  Egypt,  and 

"  fpread  thence,  ^c The  countries    upon  the 

"  l^igris  and  the  Nile  being  exceeding  fertile, 
"  were  firft  frequented  by  mankind,  and  grew  firft 
"  into  kingdoms,  and  therefore  began  firft  to  adore 
*'  their  dead  kings  and  queens  ^."  This  great 
man,  we  fee,  takes  it  for  granted^  that  the  worfhip 
o^  dead  men  was  the  first  kind  of  idolatry  :  And 
fo  only  infinuates  a  reafon  for  this  fuppofed  fad, 
namely,  that  the  worfhip  of  dead  men  introduced  image 
worfhip  :  For,  the  Egyptians  firft  worfhiped  dead 
men  in  perfon^  that  is,  in  their  mummies  "" ;  which 
when  loft,  confumed,  or  deftroyed,  were  worfliiped 
by  reprefentation^  under  an  image  made  with  its  legs 
hound  up^  in  likenefs  of  the  mummies.  The  reader 
now  will  be  curious  to  know  how  this  infers  the 
other,  that  the  worfhip  of  dead  men  was  the  pri- 
mitive idolatry  ?  All  I  can  fay  to  it  is,  that  the 
excellent  Perfon  feems  to  have  put  the  change  upon 
himfelf,  in  fuppofing  image  worfhip  infeparably  at- 
tendant on  idolatry  in  general;  when  it  was  but 
commonly  attendant  on  //<?r<?- worfhip  -,  and  rarely 
upon  the  Elementary.    As  to  the  elementary^  Hero- 

'  Chron.  of  ancient  kingdo?ns,  p.  1 60. 

'^  See  vcl,  II.  plate  V.  fig.  i,  z?  and  3  compared  toge- 
ther. 

dotus  " 
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dotus  "  tells  us  that  the  Perfians,  who  worfhiped 
the  celeftial  bodies^  had  no  ft  a  tues  of  their  gods  at  all : 
And  as  to  Hero-ivorftolp^  we  are  affured  by  Diony- 
fius  Halicarnailcus,  that  the  Romans,  whofe  Gods 
were  dead  men  deified^  worihiped  them,  during  fome 
ages,  without  flatues. 

But  to  come  cloler  to  the  point :  Our  Advcrfa- 
ries  overturn  their  pofition,  on  the  very  entrance 
on  the  queftion.  The  grand  fymbol  of  the  Athe- 
iftic  ichool  is,  that  Fear  first  made  gods  : 

"  Primus  in  orbe  Deos  fecit  timor. 

And  yet,  if  we  will  believe  them,  thefe  firfl  gods 
V7Q\'&dead  men^  deified  for  their  public  benefits 
to  their  country,  or  mankind  :  "Not  only  (fays 
"  Toland)  kings  and  queens,  great  generals  and 
^"  legiflators,  the  patrons  of  learning,  promoters 
"  of  curious  arts,  and  authors  of  ufeful  inventions 
"partook  of  this  honour-,  but  alfo  fuch  private 
"  perfons,  as  by  their  virtuous  actions  had  diftin- 
"  guifhed  themfelves  from  others ''/' 

But  to  pafs  this  over.  Their  great  principle  of 
FEAR  is  every  way  deftru6i:ive  of  their  fyflem  : 
For  thofe  very  ages  of  the  world,  in  which  fear 
moil  prevailed,  and  was  the  predominant  paf- 
fion  of  mankind,  were  the  times  before  civil  fo- 
ciety  \  when  every  man's  hand  was  againil  his  bro- 
ther. If /^^r  then  was  the  origin  of  Religion^  Reli- 
gion, without  queflion,  was  before  civil  Society. 

But  neither  to  infill  upon  this  :  Let  us  hear  v/hat 
the  ancient  'Theifts  thought  of  the  matter.  They 
faid  it  was  love,  and  not  fear,  which  was  the  ori- 
gin of  Religion.  Thus  Seneca  :  "  Nee  in  hunc 
"  furorem  omnes  mortales  confeniilTent  alloquendi 
*'  furda  numina  &  inefiicaces  deos  ,  nifi  nolTent  il- 

"  See  p.  96,  qj,  note  (^). 

*  Letters  to  Sereiia,  Txd^di  of  the  origin  of  Idolatry,  p.  73. 

U  2  "  lorum 
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''  lorum  BENEFiciA  nunc  ultro  oblata,  nunc  oran- 
*'  tibus  data  •,  magna,  tempeftiva,  ingentes  minas 
''  interventu  fuo  folventia.  Quis  eft  autem  tani 
*'  mifer,  tarn  negle6tus,  quis  tarn  dure  fate,  &  in 
*'  poenam  genitus,  ut  non  tantam  deorum  munifi- 
*'  centiam  lenlerit  ?  Ipfos  illos  complorantes  for- 
*'  tern  fuam,  &  querulos  circumfpice,  invenies 
''  non  ex  toto  beneiiciorum  ccelefcium  expertes ;. 
"  neminem  ti^Q^  ad  quern  non  aliquid  ex  ilio  be- 
*'  NiGNissiMO  FONTE  manaverit  p." 

But  as  HOPE  and  FEAR,  love  and  hatred,  are 
the  cardinal  hinges,  on  which  all  human  adlions 
and  cogitations  turn,  I  fuppofe  it  was  neither  one 
nor  other  of  thefe  pafTions  alone,  but  both  of  them 
together,  which  opened  to  thofe  early  Mortals 
(whofe  uncultivated  reafon  had  not  yet  gained  the 
knozvledge^  or  whofe  degenerate  manners  had  now 
ioft  the  tradition  of  the  true  God)  the  nrft  idea  of 
fuperior  Beings. 

I.  Such  men,  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  whofe  fub- 
fiftence  was  immediately  to  be  fupplied  by  the  pro- 
du6l  of  the  earth,  would  be  exa6t  obfervers  of  what 
facilitated  or  retarded  thofe  fupplies  :  So  that  of 
courfe,  the  grand  genial  Power  of  the  fyftem,  that 
vifible  God  the  sun,  would  be  foon  regarded  by 
them  as  a  moft  beneficent  Deity  :  And  thunder  and 
ligktyiing^  ftorms  and  tempfts^  which  his  Qualities 
produced,  would  be  confidered  as  the  effedis  of  his 
anger.  The  reft  of  the  celeftial  Orbs  would,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ufe  and  appearance,  be  regarded  in 
the  fame  light.  That  noble  fragment  from  San- 
CHONi  ATHO,  quoted  above  ^,  as  part  of  the  Hiftory 
rehearfed  in  the  dTvo^^^ia  of  the  Myfteries^  gives  this 
very  original  to  Idolatry.     It  tells  us  that  "  Genos 

P  De  Bene/.  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

•3  Di'v.  Leg.  vol.  I.  parti,  p.  168, 
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and  Genea  (begotten  of  the  two  firft  mortals,  Froto- 
gonus  and  JEon)  in  the  time  of  great  droughts, 
ftretched  out  their  hands  towards  the  sun,  whom 
they  regarded  as  a  God,  and  fole  Ruler  of  the  hea- 
vens. After  two  or  three  generations,  came  Upfou- 
ranios  and  his  brother  Oufous.  Thefe  confecrated 
two  pillars  to  fire  and  wind,  and  then  offered 
bloody  facrilices  to  them,  as  to  Gods."  This  is  a 
very  natural  account  of  the  origine  and  first  fpe- 
cies  of  Idolatry.  That  it  is  the  true,  we  fhall  now 
endeavour  to  fliew. 

1 .  Thofe  ancient  people  of  the  North  and  South, 
the  Suevi,  the  Arabs,  and  Africans,  who  lived  long 
uncivilized,  and  in  tribes,  v^ere  all  worfnipers  of 
the  celellial  Bodies.  The  fame  appears  to  have 
been  the  cafe  of  the  Chinefe  ;  of  the  North  Ame- 
ricans \  and  of  the  Peopk  of  Mexico  and  Peru ; 
as  may  be  colieftcd  from  what  is  faid  above,  of 
their  firfh  Lawgivers  pretending  to  be  the  offspring 
of  the  Sun  and  Heaven  ^:  For  we  may  be  alfared 
they  had  the  fenfe  to  chufe  a  well  eftabliilied  autho- 
rity, under  which  to  fet  up  their  own  Pretenfions. 

2.  But  all  Antiquity  concurs  in  afTerting,  that 
the  firft  religious  adoration.,  paid  to  the  creature^  is: as 
the  worjhip  of  heavenly  Bodies.  This  was  fo  evident, 
and  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  Critias 
himfelf,  as  we  fee  %  was  forced  to  allow  its  truth. 
And  this  being  the  entire  overthrow  of  his  fyftem 
of  the  origin  of  religion,  nothing  but  the  fullefl 
evidence  could  have  extorted  the  confefflon  from 
him. 

To  fupport  {o  manifeft  a  point  with  a  long  heap 
of  quotations,  would  be  trifling  with  the  reader's 
patience. 

•■  Le  SoLEiL  efl  la  divlnlte  des  peuples  de  rAmerique,  fans 
en  exccpter  aucun  de  ceux  qui  nous  font  connus.  lafitm,  Mmirs 
des  Jau^-uages  A?neriqiiains,  torn.  i.  p.  130. 

*  See  Jiis  Iambics  above. 
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To  cut  the  matter  Ihort,  Eusebius  exprefly  af- 
firms, and  attempts  to  ilrengthen  his  pofition  by  an 
etymology  of  the  word  0EO2,  that  no  Beings  were 
anciently  accounted  Gods  or  divine,  neither  dead 
men,  nor  demons  good  or  bad ,  but  the  stars 
of  heaven  only'. 

But  as  Greece  and  Egypt,  the  two  Countries 
where  civil  Policy  took  deepefl  root,  and  fpread 
its  largeft  influence,  had,  by  ithc  long  cuflom  of 
deifying  their  public  Benefadors,  fo  erafed  the 
memory  of  a  prior  idolatry,  as  to  have  this  fecond 
fpecies  of  it,  by  fome  m.oderns,  deemed  tht  frjl ; 
iVnall  produce  an  ancient  teftimony  or  two,  of  the 
higheft  credit,  to  Ihevv^  that  the  adoration  of  the 
celeilial  Bodies  was  the  firft  idol-worlhip  in  thofe 
tv/o  grand  Nurferies  of  Superfiition,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  places. 

I.  It  appears  to  me  (fays  Plato  in  his  Cra- 
tylus)  t?iat  the  first  men  who  inhabited 
Greece,  held  those  only  to  be  gods, 
which  many  barbarians  at  present  wor- 
ship ;  namely,  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  stars, 
AND  HEAVEN  ^  The  tarhavians  here  hinted  at, 
were  both  fuch  as  remained  in,  and  fuch  as  had 
o-ot  out  of,  xh.t  ft  ate  of  nature.  As  firft,  the  civi- 
lized Perfians,  of  whom  Herodotus  gives  this 
account :  "  They  worfhip  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
"  Earth,  Fire,  Water,  and  the  Winds :  And  this 

s  A^^'  ort   ]cc  ot  CiT^cdrot  y^  '!!Ta7\cx,toTuloi  Tcov  av^fUTTUv,  art  vacov  ol- 
xo^ouAuiq  'ST^oa-Txov — or  I  ol  s^a  ri^v  jut^  ravToc  zoilc^vciA,cccr[Aivuv  ^iuv  tb 

lOau.cAa^/lo'  iA.Q'jx  ^'t  rd  (pocm^jo,  7uv  ^paviuv  Ar^wv,  -nra^a  to  ^£E(y, 
oTTt^  ert  Ti^s^Ji-;,  ^luvrs  CT^o^ryyo^/a?,  oJg  avTot  (pcc(7iv  Iryy^ave. 
Tr^i.  E^-vang.  1.  i.  C.  9. 

^dora- 
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*'  adoration  they  have  all  along  paid  from  the  very 
*'  beginning.  Afterwards,  indeed,  they  learned  to 
''  worfhip  Urania  %  Cffr."  And  fo  goes  on  to 
ipeak  of  their  later  idolatry  of  dead  mortals.  Se- 
condly, the  favage  Africans,  of  whom  the  fame 
Herodotus  fays,  "  They  worfhip  only  the  "  Sun 
*•'  and  Moon  :  The  fame  do  all  the  Africans  ^." 

2.  DiODORus  SicuLus,  fpcaking  of  the  Egy- 
ptians, tells  us.  That  the  first  men  looking 

UP  TO  THE  WORLD  ABOVE  THEM,  AND  TERRIFIED 
AND  STRUCK  WITH  ADMIRATION  AT  THE  NATURE 
OF  THE  UNIVERSE,  SUPPOSED  THE  SuN  AND  MoON 
TO     BE     THE    PRINCIPAL     AND     ETERNAL    GODS  \ 

The  reafon  which  the  hiflorian  afligns,  makes  his 
afTertion  general ;  and  fhews  he  believed  this  ido- 
latry to  be  the  fi-rft  every  where  elfe,  as  well  as  in 
Egypt.  But  that  it  was  fo  there^  we  have  like- 
wife  good  internal  evidence,  from  a  circumilance 
in  their  hieroglyphics,  the  moil  ancient  method  of 
recording  knowledge :  Where,  as  we  are  told  by 
Horus  Apollo,  ^  star  denoted  or  exprejfed  the  idea 
of  the'D'EiTY^. 

Such  was  the  genius  and  ftate  of  Idolatry  in  the 
UNCIVILIZED  world.  So  that  the  author  of  the  book 
called,  ne  wifdom  of  Solomon^  faidwell,  "Surely 
^'  vain  are  all  men  by  nature  w^ho  are  ignorant  of 
"  God  ;  and  could  not  by  confidering  the  JVork^ 
*'  acknowledge  the  Work-mafter :  but  deemed  ei- 
^'  ther  Fire  or  Wind,  or  the  fwift  air,  or  the 

^  eveai  d')  'H^(w  T£  «^  Ts^-^v^,    y^  Pj,  ;jj  TIvp),  K^'^T^al.,  xj  'An- 

Ov^ocvlv}  Sy'fiv.-— 1.  i.  C.  131. 

■^^   Qvnj-t  ^l  'HXleo  xj  ^i7\rjV':i  ^avoiai     raToicrt  Jet  vuZ  'cravleg  AiQvi<; 
^vea■^.   1.  iv.  C.  I  88. 

^  T8?    a.'jQ^ooTiry^  to  'sraXato!'  "^oiJ^^ai;  avixQXi-^ixvlxi;  eU  r  Kocr^ovt 

Sa8?  dXa'iH^  T£  -^  'W^core:,    r^v  te  '^xHXtov  x^  J-zhytvLu. — ].  i. 

y  'Afjjp  ■C7«g' At'j'yTr'iioij  y^a^'j^/ji^  fc>£ov  cryjaaiK^.  1.  ii.  c.  i. 

U  4  ''  circle 
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"-^  circle  of  the  flars,  or  the  violent  water ^  or  the 
*'  Lights  of  Heaven,  to  be  the  Gods  which  go- 
«  vera  the  World  ^" 

II.  But  when  now  Society  had  produced  thofe 
mighty  blefllngs,  which  exalt  our  brutal  nature  to 
a  life  of  elegance  and  reafon  ;  and,  in  exchange  for 
penury,  diftrefs,  and  danger,  had  ellablilhed  fafe- 
ty,  and  procured  all  the  accommodations  of  civil 
intercourfe,  the  religious  fyilem  received  as  great, 
though  far  from  fo  advantageous,  a  change  as  the 
foliiical. 

1.  Gratitude  and  admiration,  the  v/armefc 
and  mofb  adive  affedions  of  our  nature,  concurred 
to  enlarge  the  objed  of  Religious  worfhip  -,  and  to 
make  men  regard  thofe  Benefactors  of  human 
nature,  the  Founders  of  Society,  as  having  more 
in  them  than  a  common  ray  of  the  Divinity.  So 
that,  god-like  benefits  befpeaking,  as  it  were,  a 
god-like  mind,  the  deceafed  Parent  of  a  Peo- 
ple eafily  advanced  into  an  Immortal.  From 
hence  arofe,  though  not  till  fome  time  after,  their 
metaphyfical  diftribution  of  Souls  into  the  feveral 
claiTes  of  human^  heroic^  and  demonic.  A  diflindion 
which  ferved  greatly  to  fupport  this  fpecies  of 
Idolatry. 

2.  When  the  religious  bias  was  in  fo  good  a 
train,  natural  affection  v/ould  have  its  (hare 
in  advancing  this  new  fyftem  of  Adoration, 
Piety  to  Parents  would  eafily  take  the  lead  5 
as  it  was  fupported  by  gratitude  and  admiration^ 
the  primum  mobile  of  this  whole  machine :  The 
natural  Pother  of  the  Tribe  often  happening  to  be 
the  political  Father  of  the  People,  and  Founder 
of  the  State. 

3.  Fondness  for  the  Offspring  would  next 
ha,ye  its  turn.     And  a  difconfolate  Father,  at  thq 

^  Chap.  xiii.   1,2, 

heacj 
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head  of  a  People,  would  contrive  to  footh  his  grief 
for  the  untimely  death  of  a  favorite  child,  and  to 
gratify  his  pride  under  the  want  of  SuccefTion,  by 
paying  divine  honours  to  its  memory.  *'  For  a 
"  Father  afflidled  with  untimely  mourning,  when  he 
^'  had  made  an  image  of  his  child,  foon  taken  away, 
"  now  honoured  him  as  a  God,  which  was  then  a 
"  dead  man,  and  delivered,  to  those  that  were 
"  UNDER  HIM,  ceremonies  and  facrifices  ^.'* 

4.  Laftly,  the  Subject's  reverence  for  his 
Mailer,  the  Citizen's  veneration  for  the  Law- 
giver, would  not  be  far  behind  to  complete  this  re- 
ligious Farce  of  miftaken  gratitude  and  affection. 

This  was  the  courfe  of  the  second  /pedes  of  Idola- 
try \  as  we  may  colled:  from  ancient  hiftory  both 
facred  and  profane  :  And,  efpecially,  from  the  fa- 
mous fragment  of  Sanchoniatbo^  which  partakes  (o 
much  of  both  ;  where  thefe  various  motives  for  this 
fpecies  of  Idolatry  are  recounted  in  exprefs  words  : 
"  After  many  generations  came  Chryfor  j  and  he 
^'  INVENTED  many  things  ufeful  to  civil  life ;  for 
"  which,  after  his  deceafe,  he  was  worjhiped  as  a 
*'  God,  Then  flourifhed  Ouranos  and  his  fifter  Ge ; 
"  who  deified  and  offered  facrifices  to  their  Father 
"  Upfifios^  when  he  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
"  beafts.  Afterwards  Cronos  confecrated  Miith  his 
'^  Son,  and  was  himfelf  confecrated  by  his  Suz- 
*'  jects  ^." 

III.  But  Idolatry  did  not  flop  here.  For  when 
men,  as  the  Apoftle  fays,  would  not  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge^  He  gave  them  up  to  their  own  vain 
imaginations^  whereby  they  changed  the  truth  of  Godi 
into  a  lye^ — ^into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man, 
and  to  birds  J  and  to  four-footed  beafis^  and  to  creep- 
ing things  \     How  this  laft  monftrous  change  was 

a  Wifd.  of  Sol.  c.  xlv.  15;. 

^  See  p.  1 69  of  the  firfl  part  of  this  yol, 

^  JloM.  ch.i.  23, 
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effected,  I  have  difcourfed  of  at  large,  elfewhere  ^. 
It  is  fufficient  to  obferve  at  prefent,  that  it  was  be- 
gun in  Egypt,  and  was  propagated  from  thence  : 
Where  the  method  of  their  Learned,  to  record  the 
hiilory  of  their  Hero-gods,  in  improved  hierogly- 
phics^ gave  birth  toBRUTE-woRSKip.  Forthecha- 
raders  of  this  kind  of  writing  being  the  figures  of 
animals,  v/hichifeod  for  marks  of  their  Elementary 
Gods,  and  principally  of  their  Heroes,  foon  made 
their  hieroglyphics  facred.  And  this,  in  no  great 
fpace  of  time,  introduced  a  symbolic  worfhip  of 
their  Gods,  under  hieroglyphic  Figures.  But  the 
People,  how  naturally,  we  may  fee  by  the  pra6lice 
of  faint- worfliip  in  the  church  of  Rome,  prefently 
forgot  the  fymbol  or  relation  ;  and  depraved  this 
fuperllition  ftiU  farther,  by  a  dire^  worihip  :  till. 
at  length,  the  animals  themfelves,  whofe  figures 
thefe  hieroglyphic  marks  reprefented,  became  the 
objed  of  religious  adoration.  V/hich  fpecies  of 
Idolatry,  by  the  credit  and  commerce  of  the  Egy- 
ptians, and  their  carriers  the  Phoenicians,  in 
courfe  of  time,  fpread  amongfl  many  other  nations. 
And  this  was  the  third  and  laft  fpecies  of  Pagan 
Idolatry. 

And  here  again,  as  well  for  the  original  as  the 
order  of  this  Idolatry,  we  have  the  confirmation  of 
Sanchoniatho's  authority  :  "  Ouranos  (fays  he)  was 
"  the  Inventor  of  the  Batylia^  a  kind  of  animated 
"  STONES  framed  with  great  art.  And  ^aautus 
*'  [the  Egyptian]  formed  allegoric  figures, 
*'  CHARACTERS  AND  IMAGES  of  the  cekftial  Gods 
*'  and  Elements  ^." 

By  thefe  animated  ftones  (as  is  obferved  above) 
mufl  needs  be  meant,  ftones  cut  into  a  human  figure, 

^  Book  IV.  fea.lv. 

«  P.  1 70,  of  the  firft  part  of  this  voL 
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For,  before  this  invention,  brute,  uninformed,  or 
pyramidal  Stones,  were  confecrated  and  adored. 
The  allegoric  figures  and  chara5lers  more  plainly  de- 
fcribe  Hieroglyphic  writing :  From  whence,  as 
we  fay,  this  fpecies  of  Idolatry  was  firft  derived. 

This  is  a  plain,  confident  account  of  the  rise 
and  PROGRESS  of  Pagan  Idolatry  •,  equally  fup- 
ported  by  the  fcattered  evidence  of  Antiquty,  and 
the  certain  reafon  of  things.  I  fay,  "  the  fcattered 
'^  evidence  of  Antiquity  :  "  For  I  know  of  no 
writer  who  hath  given  us  a  diredt,  or  fo  much  as 
coniiftent,  account  of  this  matter.  And  it  is  no 
wonder.  For  a  fyflem  of  Religion,  of  which  the 
MORTAL  Gods  arefo  confiderable  a  part,  would  ap- 
pear too  hard  even  for  the  digeftion  of  the  People. 
An  expedient  therefore  was  loon  found,  and  in  a 
very  natural  incident,  to  throw  a  veil  over  this 
fhocking  abfurdity  -,  and  this  was  by  pretending 
one  while,  to  thofe  who  grew  inquifitive  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Hero-Gods^  that  thefe  Gods  were 
only  SYMBOLIC  of  the  Celeftial :  and  at  another, 
to  thofe  who  pried  too  clofely  into  the  elementary 
worjhip^  that  this  was  only  symbolical  of  their 
Heroes  :  who  were  not  dead  men^  as  might  be 
fufpecled,  but  a  fpecies  of  fuperior  Beings,  which, 
in  affection  to  mankind,  had  once  been  conver- 
fant  on  Earth  :  and  whom,  now,  a  deification  had 
reinftated  in  their  original  Rights.  Thus  the 
popular  belief  prefented  nothing  but  one  uniform 
order  of  Ip^mortals  :  The  secret  of  the  human 
original  of  one  part  of  them  being  referved  for  the 
private  inftrudion  of  the  mysteries. 

This  cover  for  thefe  abfurd  Idolatries,  would 
naturally  produce  two  orthodox  Parties  of  fymboli- 
zers  in  the  Pagan  Church.  They,  who  mod  favour- 
ed HcrO'Wovfhip^  would  fi^nd  the  Symbol  in  Element 

tary : 
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jtary  :  And  they,  who  liked  bell  of  the  Elementary^ 
would  find  the  Symbol  in  the  Heroic.  Both  parties, 
as  iiiual,  laid  claim  to  primitive  Antiquity.  For 
true  it  is,  that  the  degrees  and  manner  by  which 
the  early  Mortals  superinduced  the  worfhip  of 
dead  men  on  the  primary  idolatrous  worfhip  of  the 
heavenly  Bodies^  gave  countenance  to  either  fide. 
This  was  the  natural  incident  I  fpoke  of  above,  as 
favouring  the  expedient  employed  to  hide  the  dif- 
honours  of  Paganifm.  The  matter  is  v/orth  know- 
ing ;  and  I  fliali  endeavour  to  explain  it. 

I.  The  firft  ftep  to  the  Apotheosis  was  the  com- 
plimenting their  Heroes  and  public  Benefactors, 
with  the  Name  of  that  Being,  which  v/as  moft 
efteemed  and  reverenced.  Thus  a  King,  for  his 
benefxcence,  was  called  the  Sun\  and  a  Queen, 
for  her  beauty,  the  Moon,  Diodorus  relates, 
that  Sol  FIRST  reigned  in  Egypt-,  called  so 

FROM  THE  LUMINARY  OF  THAT  NAME  IN  THE 

HEAVENS  ^.  This  will  help  us  to  underftand  an 
odd  paflage  in  the  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho, 
where  it  is  faid,  "  that  Cronus  had  feven  fons  by 
*'  Rhea,  the  youngeft  of  which  was  made  a  God, 
*'  as  foon  as  born  s."  The  meaning,  I  fup- 
pofe,  is,  that  this  youngeil  fon  was  called  after 
fome  luminary  in  the  Heavens,  to  which  they  paid 
divine  konours :  and  thefe  honours,  came,  in 
time,  to  be  transferred  to  the  terreilrial  name-fake. 
The  fame  Hiftorian  .had  before  told  us,  that  the 
fons  of  Guenos,  mortals  like  their  father,  were 

^  lipuTOv  [A,\y  "HXso'J  /Sao-iXsucrai    tuv  kxt  A'/yvTrlov,   oiA-uvvyuoy  oilsc 

t^  KOLT  H^ctvlv  a-^u).  1.  i.  In  the  language  of  Egypt  called  meri^ 
as  we  fee  in  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  99.  The  praftice  of  AlTyrian  fu- 
perftition  was  the  fame  ;  their  king  Beius  being  named  from 
Baal  the  Sun. 

called 
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Called  by  the  names  of  the  elements,  IJgbt^  fire,  and 
fame,  Vv^hofe  ufe  they.had  difcovercd  ^. 

2 .  As  this  adulation  advanced  into  an  eftabliflied 
worlhip,  they  turned  the  compHmcnt  the  other 
way  :  And  now  the  planet  or  Luminary  was  called 
after  the  Hero  •,  I  fuppofe,  the  better  to  accuftom 
the  people,  even  in  the  a6l  of  Planet-worfoip,  to 
this  new  adoration.  Biodorus,  in  the  paflagc 
quoted  a  little  before,  having  told  us  that  the  Sun 
and  Moon  were  the  firft  Gods  of  Egypt,  adds,  the 

FIRST  OF  WHICH,    THEY  CALLED  OsiRIS,  AND  THE 

OTHER  Isis  '\     But  this  was  the  general  practice. 
So  the  Ammonites  called  the  Sun,  Moloch ;  the 
Syrians,  Adad  j  the  Arabs,  Diomfius ;    the  Afly- 
rians,  Belus  -,    the  Perfians,  Mithra ;  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Saturn-,    the  Carthaginians,  Hercules-,  and 
the  Palmyrians,  Elegabalus^,     A.gain,  the  Moon, 
by  the  Phrygians  was  called  Cybele,  or  the  mother 
of  the  Gods  ;  by  the  Athenians,  Minerva  •,  by  the 
Cyprians,  Venus-,  by  the  Cretans,  Diana-,  by  the 
Sicilians,  Proferpifie  -,   by  others,  Hecate,  Bellonia^ 
Urania,  Fefta,  Lucinia  \    &c.      Philo  Byblius,  in 
Eufebius,   explains  this  pradice  :  "  It  is  remark- 
«  able  (fays  he)  that  they  [the  ancient  idolaters] 
"  impofed  on  the  elements,  and  on  thofe  parts  of 
«  nature  which  they  efteemed  Gods,  the  names  of 
*^  THEIR  KINGS  :  For  the  natural  Gods,  which  they 
"•'  acknowledged,  were  only  the  Sun,  Moon,  Pla- 
«  nets.  Elements,  and  the  like  -,  they  being,  now, 

«ry^,  xj^  Tr>v  x^jicnv  'thlcc^ccv.  Eufeb.pr^p.  E^ang.  \A.  C.  lO^.        ^ 
ftjy,   0v  tov  ^\v  'Oc7J^n/,  iriv  ol  'ictv  Qvo[A.ataa,i.   1.  1. 

^^ctMacrob,  Saturn.  1.  i.  C  17.  &  %• 
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*'  in  the  humour  of  having  Gods  of  both  clafles, 
*'  the  MORTAL  and  the  immortal  ""." 

3.  As  a  further  proof  that  Hero-worlhip  was 
thus  fiiper induced  upon  the  planetary,  let  me  add  a 
very  fingular  circumftance  in  the  firft  formation  of 
Statues,  confecrated  to  the  Hero-Gods  ;  Of  which 
circumftance,  both  ancient "  and  modern  °  writers 
have  been  at  a  lofs  to  aflign  a  reafon.     It  is,  that 
thtk  firft  Statues  were  not  of  human  form,  but  co- 
nical and  pyramidal.     Thus  the  Scholiaft,  on 
the  Vefpse  of  Ariftophanes,  tells  us,  that  the  Sta- 
tues of  Apollo  and  Bacchus  were  coyiic  pillars,  or 
Ohelijks'^ :  and  Paufanias,  that  the  Statue  of  Jupi- 
ter Meilichius  reprefented  a  Pyramid  '^ :    That  of 
the  Argive  Juno  did  the  fame,  as  appears  from  a 
verfe  of  Phoronis  %  quoted  by  Clemens,  intimat- 
ing,  that  thefe  pyramidal  columns  were  the  firft 
Statues  of  the  Gods :  And  this  pra6lice  was  uni- 
verfal,  as  well   amongft  the  early  Barbarians    as 
Greeks.     Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  Ancients 
reprefented  the  rays  of  Light  under  pillars  of  this 
form  :  And  we  find,  from  the  fragment  of  Sancho- 
niatho,  that  Ufous  confecrated  two  columns  to 
to  the  IVind  and  Fire :  Hence,  the  ereding  them  as 
reprefentatives  of  their  Hero-gods  ftiews  how  Thefe 
fucceeded  to  the  titles,   rights,,  and  honours,  of 
the  natural  and  celeftial  Deities. 

yi\oi<:y  xoci  Ttcrt  ruv  vo(jn^ofjLivuv  ^iuv  ra,q  ovo[4>uaia<;  iiti^ia-avy  (pva-iy.ag 

jcj  ra  T8T0K  cvvccipii  ©£»?  /xovs?  lylvaaxov'  ut  uvroTq  ra?  ^Iv  BuT^ltic, 
TB?  ^e  aOa^aT«S  ^e^qVt).   Prap.  El'ang.  1.  i.  C.  9. 

'^  See  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  348.     Far.  Ed. 

«  SeeSpem-er  de  Leg.  Heb.  Rit.  1.  ii.  c.  28.  fed.  3. 

P  n^o  iwv  ^v^uv  eGi^  sIxov  Kiovac  ek  o|y  7\Y,yoy^,u,<;,  a:<;  owcXs«rxtf; 
l^^vsiv  slq  rifjuLij  'ATToAAa-'v^  Ayt/ia;? — l^laq  ^b  (pa.o-)v  ay'ras  i'l)  'A^oV 
7^uv(^'   01  ^e  Aiovvaa'   ol  Jg  uiJi(po7v.  S(p.  ver.  870. 

q  In  Cori-a.  p.  I  32. 

To 
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To  explain  this  matter  at  large  would  require  a 
Volume:  It  is  fufficient  to  have  given  this  hint ; 
which,  if  purfued,  might  perhaps  dired  us  to  the 
clew  of  that  hitherto  inexplicable  labyrinth  of  Pa- 
gan Mythology.  The  Reader  fees  clearly,  by 
what  has  been  already  faid,  that  this  unheeded,  but 
very  natural  way  of  liiperinducing  Hero-worjhip  on 
the  Planetary,  eafily  confounded  the  different  fpe- 
ciefes :  and  afforded  a  plaunble  pretence  for  the 
two  Parties  mentioned  above,  to  make  either,  sym- 
bolical of  the  other. 

Here  matters  relied  :  and  the  vulgar  Faith  feems 
to  have  remained  a  long  time  undiflurbed.  But  as 
the  Age  grew  refined,  and  the  Greeks  became  in- 
quifitive  and  learned,  the  common  Mythology 
began  to  give  offence.  The  fpeculative,  and  more 
delicate  were  ihocked  at  the  abfurd  and  immoral 
ftories  of  their  Gods  •,  and  fcandalized,  to  find  fuch 
things  make  an  authentic  part  of  their  hillory.  It 
may  indeed  be  thought  matter  of  wonder  how  fuch 
ftories,  taken  up  in  a  barbarous  age,  came  not  to 
be  dropt  as  the  age  grew  more  knowing  •,  from  mere 
abhorrence  of  theh*  indecencies,  and  fham.e  of  their 
abfurdities.  Without  doubt,  this  had  been  their  for- 
tune, but  for  an  unlucky  circumftance :  The  great 
Poets  of  Greece  who  had  moft  gontributed  to  re- 
iine  the  public  cafte  and  manners,  and  were  now 
grown  into  a  kind  of  facred  authority,  had  fandli- 
iied  thefe  filly  tales  in  their  Wiitings,  which  Time 
had  now  configned  to  immortality. 

Vulgar  Paganifm,  therefore,  in  fuch  an  Age  as  this, 
lying  open  to  the  attacks  of  curious  and  inquifitive 
men,  would  not,  we  may  well  think,  be  long  at 
rell.  It  is  true.  Free-thinking  then  lay  under 
great  difcouragements.  To  infult  the  Religion  of 
one's  Country,  which  is  now  the  mark  of  learned 
diftindion,  was  efteemed  in  the  ancient  world  a 
U  8  brand 
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brand  of  public  infamy.  Yet  Free-thinkers  there 
were:  Who  (as  is  their  life)  together  with  the 
pubhc  worlhip  of  their  Country,  threw  off  all  re- 
verence to  Religion  in  general.  Amongil  thefe 
was  EuHEMERus,  the  Meffenian ;  and,  by  what 
we  can  learn,  the  moft  diftinguiflied.  This  man, 
in  mere  wantonnefs  of  heart,  began  his  attacks  on 
Religion,  by  divulging  the  fecret  of  the  Myfteries, 
But  as  it  was  capital  to  do  this  diredly  and  profeff- 
edly,  he  contrived  to  cover  his  perfidy  and  malice 
by  the  intervention  of  a  kind  of  Utopian  Romance, 
He  pretended,  that  in  a  certain  City,  to  which 
he  came  in  his  travels,  he  found  this  grand  se- 
cret, of  the  Gods  being  dead  men  deified^  preferved 
in  their  facred  writings  \  and  confirmed  by  monu- 
mental records,  infcribed  to  the  Gods  themfelves ; 
who  were  there  faid  to  be  interred.  So  far  was 
not  amifs.  But  then,  in  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
his  tribe,  who  never  cultivate  a  truth  but  in 
order  to  graft  a  lye  upon  it,  he  pretended,  that 
DEAD  MORTALS  wcrc  the  FIRST  GoDS :  And 
that  an  imaginary  Divinity  in  thefe  early  Heroes 
and  Conquerors  created  the  idea  of  a  fuperior 
Power;  and  introduced  the  pradice  of  religious 
worfhip  ^  amongft  men.     Hence  indignant  Anti- 

VUv  ^i^,  tl  tsip^'ji^of^jov  ruv  uTO'^uf  l^X^^  '^^  *b  '^'^^'^^^  ^^^  'cupoq  to. 
^Hxv  ovvafjt>iiif    evdsv  t^  ro7(;  u'KKr>\,c,  ho^\,^y\(jOLV  $eoi.    Sext.  Empir.  ad<V. 

Mathem.  The  learned  reader  fees,  that  our  Atheiji  is  true  to  his 
Caufe,  and  endeavours  to  verify  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
Seft,  that  TEh¥.fr/i  made  Gods,  even  in  that  very  inllance  where 
the  contrary  paffion  feems  to  have  been  at  its  height,  the  time 
when  men  m.ade  Gods  of  their  deceafed  Benefactors.  A  little 
matter  of  addrefs  hides  the  fhame  of  fo  perverfe  apiece  of  ma- 
lice. He  reprefents  thofe  Founders  of  Society,  and  Fathers  of 
their  Country,  under  the  idea  oidejirnclhe  Con(juerors,  who  by 

quity 
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quity  concurred  in  giving  him  the  proper  name  of 
Atheist  :  v/hich,  however,  he  would  hardly  have 
efcaped,  though  he  had  done  no  more  than  divulge 
the  Secret  of  the  Myfteries ;  and  had  not  poifoncd 
his  difcovery  with  this  impious  and  foreign  addi- 
tion, fo  contrary  to  the  true  fpirit  of  that  Secret, 

This  detedlion  had  been  long  dreaded  by  the  or- 
thodox Prote6lors  of  pagan  Woriliip  :  And  they 
were  provided  of  a  temporary  defence  in  their  in- 
tricate, and  properlyperplexed,  fyftem.  of  symbolic 
adoration.  But  this  would  do  only  to  ilop  a  breach 
for  the  prefent,  till  a  better  could  be  provided  ; 
and  was  too  weak  to  fland  long  alone,  againfl:  fo 
violent  an  attack.  The  Philosophers,  therefore, 
now  took  up  the  defence  of  Paganifm,  where  the 
Priests  had  left  it :  And,  to  the  other's  Symbols, 
added  their  own  Allegories,  for  a  fecond  cover  to 
the  abfurdities  of  the  ancient  Mythology  ^  For,  all 
the  genuine  Se6ls  of  Philolbphy,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  were  fteddy  Patriots.  Legislation  mak- 
ing one  eifential  part  of  their  Philofophy.  And, 
to  legiilate  without  the  foundation  of  a  national 
Religion,  was,  in  their  opinion,  building  caflles  in 
the  air.  So  that  we  are  not  to  wonder,  they 
took  the  alarm ;  arid  oppofed  thefe  Infultors  of  the 
public  Worfhip  with  all  their  vigour.    But,  as  they 

mere  force  and  fear  had  brought  men  into  fubjedion  and  lla- 
very, 

^  So,  MiNucius  Felix — ZENON,interpretanQoyz!;«i7.-?£',%Ae- 
ra,  Jo"Jcm  Coelum,  Neptu7ium  Mare,  Ignem  efte  Fultanum,  et 
Ceteros  fimiliter  vulgi  Deos  elementa  eife  monftrando,  publi- 
cum arguit  graviter  et  revincit  errorcm.  Eadem  fere  Chry- 
sippus,  vim  divinam,  rationalem  naturam,  et  mundum  in- 
terim, et  fatalem  ncceifitatem  Deum  credit;  ZENONEMque 
interpretatione  Phyliologi^  in  Hesiodi,  Komeri,  Orphef- 
Gue  carminibus  imitatur.  Bahylo7no  etiam  Diogeni  difciplina 
eft  exponendi  et  difierendi,  Jovis  partum  et  ortum  Miner^va  et 
hoc  genus  cetera,  nrum  ^jQ<Xihida  effe  nou  Deoritm.  Ofia^vinsj 
c.  xix. 

Vol,  IL  X  never 
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never  ioil  fight  of  their  proper  charader,  they  fo 
contrived,  that  the  defence  of  the  national  Reh- 
gion  Ihouid  terminate  in  a  recommendation  of 
their  phiiofophic  fpeculations.  Hence,  their  fup- 
port  of  the  pubUc  worfhip,  and  their  evafion  of 
Eiihemerids  charge,  turned  upon  this  propofition, 
^'  That  the  whole  ancient  Mythology  was  no  other 
than  the  vehicle  of  physical,  moral,  and  divine 
knowledge."  And,  to  this  it  is  that  the  learned 
Eufebius  refers,  where  he  fays,  "  That  a  new  race 
*'  of  men  refined  their  old  grofs  Theology  ;  and 
'^  gave  it  an  honefter  look  ;  and  brought  it  nearer 
"  to  the  truth  of  things  '." 

However,  this  proved  a  troublelbme  work  ^  and, 
after  all,  little  effedlual  for  the  fecurity  of  men's 
PRIVATE  MORALS  j  which,  the  example  of  the  licen- 
tious ftpry  according  to  the  letter,  would  not  fail 
to  influence,  how  well  foever  the  allegoric  interpre- 
tation was  calculated  to  cover  the  public  honour 
of  Religion  :  So  that  the  more  ethical  of  the  Phi- 
lofophers  grew  peevifh  WTth  what  gave  them  fo 
much  trouble,  and  anfwered  fo  little  to  the  interior 
of  religious  practice:  this  made  them  break  out, 
from  time  to  time,  into  hafiy  refentments  againfl 
their  capital  Poets  \  unfuitable,  one  would  think, 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Authors  of  facli  noble  recon- 
dite truths,  as  they  would  perfuade  us  to  believe 
of  them.  Plence  it  v/as.that  Plato  baniilied  Ho- 
mer from  his  Reptihlic :  and  that  Pythagoras, 
in  one  of  his  extramundane  adventures,  fav/  both 
Border  and  Hefiod  doing  penance  in  Hell,  and  hung 
up  there,  for  examples,  to  bleach  and  purify  from 
the  groffnefs  and  pollution  of  their  ideas. 

P^6e;  k^  'TrrpJvjv  c/jnCpvsvlii;  XoyiKcorsPov  rs  (piT^offOpiTv  a^i^ayls?,  rov  d^j 
^pviJkXulipoiv  <?  'CrE^i  ©£iSi/  Iro^laq  ^o^av  i\aYiymctv\oy  (7S[A.'Jo]spa,c  lugEcrio- 
hoyia;  ro'i'i  ^6^<n^  c:^offiVi'jowail^i-  Fro'f,  t'Va^Jg.  1.  ii.  C.  6.    . 

The 
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The  firft  of  thefe  Allegorizers,  as  we  learn  from 
Laertius  ^,  was  Anaxagora^  ;  who,  with  his  friend 
Metrodorus,  turned  Homer's  Mythology  into  a 
fyftem  of  Ethics.  r,^Fext  came  Hereclidcs  Fonticus, 
and,  of  the  fame  fables  made  as  good  a  fyftem  of 
Phyfics :  which,  to  fhev/  us  with  what  kind  of 
fpirit  it  was  compofed,  he  intitled  'AvV?fy,(^ig  rcov 
xar'  ^jjtQ  ['0/^'<^«J  PA^c-vpj^^vjc-flt'vlwv.  And  lafl  of  all, 
when  the  necellity  became  m.ore  preffmg,  Proclus 
undertook  to  Ihew  that  all  Hom.er's  Fables  were 
no  other  than  pbjfical,  ethical^  and  moral  Allego- 
ries. For  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  Philofo- 
phers  INVENTED  and  revived  this  way  of  inter- 
pretation, as  at  two  different  times,  fo  on  t\^o  dif- 
ferent occafions. 

I .  It  was  invented  to  encounter  fuch  men  as  Eu- 
hemerus^  vv'ho  attempted  to  overthrow  all  ReUgion, 
by  this  pretended  hdc^Th^x  the  first  Worfnip  was 
paid  to  dead  men  deiiied  ;  which  they  fupported 
on  a  red  one,  namely,  that  the  greater  Gods  of 
Greece  were  only  dignified  Mortals  ♦,  as  appeared 
from  HoxMer  and  the  other  early  Greek  Poets : 
whofe  v/ritings  being  become  a  kind  of  Scripture 
m  the  popular  Religion,  the  Defenders  of  the  com- 
mon fait  b  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  repudiate 
their  fables  as  only  the  idle  vifions  of  a  poetic 
fancy  :  Nothing  was  left  but  to  spiritualize  the 
fenfe,  by  allegorical  interpretations.  And  this  pro- 
ved fo  lucky  an  expedient,  that,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  covered  their  fables  from  the  attacks  of  their 
adverfaries,  it  added  new  reverence  and  veneration 
both  to  them  and  their  Authors  ""- 

w  Lib.  ii.  J'/iaxag.  n:it. 

^  So  Tertullian.  Ipfaquoque  vulgaris  fuperftitio  commu- 
nis Idololatrios,  cum  in  Jimidacris  de  mmimlus  et  falulis  <veterum 
mortuorum  fudetf  ad  interpretationem  7iaUiraJhim  refugit,  et  de- 
decus  fuum  ingenio  ohiankraty  figurans  "Jo'vem  in  fubfta'^ciam  fer- 
vidam,  ct  Junomm  ejus  in  acream,  ire.   Ad^j  Man,  1.  i. 

X  2  2.  What 
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2.  What  T'hcfe  began  for  the  fake  of  their  The  o- 
LOGERS,  their  fuccefTors  continued  for  the  fake  of 
their  Theology.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
firft  Christian  Apologists  took  up  fo  much  of 
the  argument  of  Euhemerus  and  his  fellows,  as 
concerned  the  real  nature  and  original  of  the  great- 
er Gods  of  Greece.  And  as  they  had  difencumbered 
this  truth  of  the  falfe  confequence  with  which  thofe 
audacious  Freethinkers  had  loaded  it,  they  were 
enabled  to  urge  it  with  fuperior  force.  But  if  the 
Christians  added  new  vigour  to  this  attack,  the 
Philosophers  became  flill  more  animated  in  their 
defence :  for  they  hated  this  new  Sedt  as  an  enemy 
equally  to  the  Philosophy  and  to  the  Religion 
of  Greece.  And  their  accidental  advantages  in  the 
application  of  this  revived  method  of  allegory^  were 
not  inferior  to  their  ;;2(9/////^/>^  arts  of  improving 
it :  For  their  chrillian  Adverfaries  could  with  no 
grace  objed  to  a  way  of  interpretation  which  they 
themfelves  had  juft  borrowed  from  Paganifm,  to 
spiritualize,  forfooth,  their  facred  Scriptures, 
which  the  Philofophers  had  long  ufed  with  more 
pretence  and  better  judgment,  to  make  theirs, 
reasonable. 

But  here  we  are  to  take  notice  of  this  difference 
between  the  Philofophic  Allegorizers  before,  and 
thofe  AFTER  the  time  of  Chrift.  The  firft  were 
principally  employed  in  giving  diphyjicaly  or  7noral 
interpretation  of  the  fables ;  the  latter^  a  theologi- 
cal. As  we  may  fee  in  the  cafe  of  Plutarch  ;  who 
was  both  Prieit  and  Philofopher  in  one.  His  fa- 
mous tra^f,  OF  Isis  AND  Osiris,  is  diredly  written 

y  So  Arnobius.  Vuherari,  njexariy  bella  inter  fe  ger ere  furia- 
lium  memorantur  ardore  difcriminum :  Vobis  ilia  elt  defcriptio 
voluptati,  atque  ut  fcrlptorum  tantajn  defendath  audaciam,  alle- 
GORiAs  res  illas,  et  naturalis  scientije  mmtimitd  efle  do- 
drinas.  ^^'f.  G^«/.  1.  iv.  p.  150.    Ed.  q^uarto, 

to 
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to  fupport  the  national  Religion,  which  had  jull: 
taken  the  alarm,  and  not  without  reafon.  His  pur- 
pole  in  it  is  to  fliew.  That  all  its  multiform 
worfhip  was  only  an  addrefs  to  the  supreme 
Being,  under  various  names  and  covers.  But 
then  ancient  hiftory,  which  acquaints  us  with  the 
originc  of  their  Gods,  ftood  in  his  way.  He  de- 
nies tiierefore,  v/hat  thefe  hiflories  invariably  atteft: 
He  calls  Euhemerus^  who  inforced  their  evidence, 
an  Impoflor  ^  -,  and  hath  many  other  evafions  to 
elude  fuch  circumftances  as  are  mod  decifive. 
Thus,  when  he  cannot  deny,  that,  what  is  recorded 
of  their  Gods  fhew^s  them  to  be  fubje6l  to  human 
pafTions,  he  will  not  yet  allow  the  inference  for  their 
humanity  -,  becaufe  the  Genii  and  Demons  are 
agitated  by  the  like  pafTions  ^  Thus  again,  the 
bewailing  and  lamenting  geftures,  in  many  of  their 
eilabliQied  Rites,  which  looked  fo  Uke  mournino- 
for  the  dead,  fignified,  he  alfures  us,  no  more 
than  an  allegorical  reprefentation  of  ccrn  fozvn  and 
juried  ^.   In  this  manner,  the  poilulate  having  fup- 

^  — -' O?  ccino<;  [EJ-/if/t£^^J  diriypu(px  avu^ilg  ctTrifs  jt)  Uiv^acxlsi 
,f/LV^o7^oyict:y  ijxijciv  ctQciT'/jla  kdlcic-xi^ccv'wa-i  tt^;  ol}e.ii[A>svr,c,  rsc  jo-it^o- 
/w,5vys  ^isc  'Sjxvlccq  l^a.'Kui;  Q^yf^i^^'v,  iU  ovo[/,c(.  Tr^ccT'/iyuv  t^  Nxvcip" 
^■jjv  y^  Eao-iAew!',   J?  ^7j 'zra'Aat  yi'iovorm.  p.  6ai  . 

*  BeXIjoi'  HVy  ol  ra,  ^<  rlv  Tvipuvcc  y^  "Oai^iv  kJ  "l<7iv  Iro^yyj/joc, 
fA,/3Ti  ^iuv  r.-a^r^ualuf  ^rin  a.v^fu/'ir'MVf  a.y-.'Koi  Aa,u/.ovcjv  f/,sya>,a;v  IT}  lo- 
f*i^OilEc,   uq  xj  Uhoiruv    i^   Uv^ocyo^xq    t^    s.i\iOH^sirr.q   y^  X^yVt'jrTr*^, 

?\ey8a-i  t^  'VJoKKri  t^  ^vvdy.£i  t'/jv  (pyVti/  t'TTE^^/^ov^aj  vifjiav,  to  ^e  ^aTov 
SK  d[Xiytqt  a^i  oiK^cilov  £%o^la?,  d>iXd  kJ  -^v^yiq  (pvaei  t^  <r<i?/vtal^ 
ccl^taei  IV  avvn'KY.'Xp^  'h^oiluj  ^i)(p^Jvi^v  y^  'srovov  y^  oacc  ruvTUic  iyfiVQ" 
^ivcc  Tx7q  |XE'ia^o^a^$  <CTa'0>3,  T«?  [A,iv  fX-aMoy,  rys  os  r,Tlov  iTr Hccfd-rlet' 
yUovlai,  y^  uq  Iv  di^fUTTOiq,  >cj  Aa\[A.oa-n;  dpilvi  l^popa]  t^  KUKiai. 
p.  642. 

^  This  ingenious  conceit  of  Seed-corn  did  not  efcape  the 
Abbe  Pluche  (for  every  man's  property  is  his  treafurc,  and  he 
hringeth  forth  out  of  it,  as  he  hath  occafion,  things  old  and  neiu) 
who  in  his  Hifoire  duCiel,  ha-thjudicia/fy  employed  it  for  the 
foundation  of  a  reformed  fyftem  on  this  matter  i  which,  how- 
X  3  ported. 
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ported  the  allegories  ;  the  allegories  come,  in  good 
time,  to  the  aiTiflance  of  the  pofiulate. 

Thus  Hood  the  matter  in  the  ancientWorld.  Let 
us  fee  now  what  ufe  the  Moderns  have  made  of  what 
they  found  recorded  there.  Our  Freethinkers^  fuch 
as  Poland  and  his  tribe,  have  revived  the  old  rank 
doctrine  of  Euhemerus  ^  And  this  was  natural ; 
and  to  the  purpofe  of  their  caufe.  But  our  Reli- 
gionijis  generally,  have  not  been  fo  happy  in  the 
choice  of  their  arms,  nor  in  their  fagacity  of  diflin- 
guifning  their  friends.  The  excellent  G.  J.  Voffius, 
to  mention  him  amongil  a  multitude,  hath,  in  his 
very  learned  collection  of  Gentile  'Theology^  gone, 
hcnafide^  into  the  old  pagan  method  o^  allege rizing 
their  Theology ;  as  if  it  were  doing  fervice  to  true 
Religion  to  iliew,  that  the  Pagan  Idolatry  was,  at 
bottom,  tolerably  reafonable. 

It  is  true,  a  late  ingenious  Perfcn  feems  to  have 
underftood  his  fubjedl  better,  and  to  know  where 

ever,  brings  us  to  the  fame  place,  by  a  back  way;  and  ends 
in  this,   that  the  Gods  ^vere  not  dead  me^t  deified. 

«^  See  a  Tra6l  called,  The  origin  of  Idolatry^  and  reafons  of 
Heathenifm,  hy'^lolajid.  Our  Pantheistic  Pliilofopher's  un- 
derilanding  had  fo  ftrong  a  bias  to  impiety,  that  it  feemed  ra- 
ther a  nacural  fympathy  than  an  acquired  habit  (though  he 
had  that  too)  which  drew  him  to  it  at  all  dillances.  Hear 
how  aukwardly  he  rcprefents  Euhermriis's  fyftem  to  us  :  and 
yet  he  labours  hard  to  fet  it  off.  ^Ihe  first  Idolatry  (fays  he) 
did  net  proceed,  as  is  commonly  fuppcfedy  from  the  beauty,  or  order,  or 
influence  of  the  Stars.  But  men  ohfer~oing  Books  to  perijh  [before 
their  invention]  by  fire,  <ixorms,  or  rsttennejs  ;  and  Iron,  Brafs, 
and  Marble,  not  lefs  fub'jeB  to  <violent  hands  or  the  injuries  of  the 
^:  eat  her,  they  imposed  on  the  Stars,  as  the  only  e'verlafting 
monuments,  the  proper  names  of  their  Heroes,  or  of  fomc thing 
memorable  in  their  Hijiory.  p.  74.  AW  this,  his  predeceifors,  the 
Freethinkers  of  Antiquity,  who  knew  how  to  exprefs  themfelves, 
informed  us  of  when  they  faid,  ThatStar-^orJhip  ^^as  cnlyfymbo- 
lical  of  HerO'nx'orfip  3  and,  confequently,  of  later  date :  the 
thing  they  aimed  at,  to  induce  their  conclufion,  that  there- 
fore Religion  ^as  a  political  in^vention, 

all 
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all  this  tends  ;  I  mean  the  learned  Writer  of  theZ^/- 
ters  concerning  Mythology.  We  have  obfcrved,  that 
the  ancient  defenders  of  Paganifm  had  by  their  6^;;?- 
hols  and  Allegories  refolved  the  Hero-gods  into  the  E- 
lementary  ;  and  thefe  again,  into  the  various  attri- 
butes of  the  firft  Caufc.  The  ancient  Fathers  of 
theChurch  are  very  copious  in  expofingthis  fubter- 
fuge  :  In  which  fervice  they  employed  all  that  was 
found  in  the  fyftem  of  Eiihemenis  j  that  is  to  fay, 
''l\2Xx}£it  Greater  Gods  of  Greece  and  Rome.,  theBii 
Tiiajorum  Gentium.,  were  Dead  nten  deified.  And  I  have 
endeavoured  throughout  this  work  to  fupport  their 
Caufe.  There  are  hardly  now,  I  believe,  two  opini- 
ons on  this  matter,  amongft  knowing  men.  But  the 
learned  Author  of  the  Inquiry  iyito  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Homer  zttQmpts,  in  th^fe  Letters^  (I  pre  fume 
as  an  exercife  of  his  wit)  to  bring  us  back  again  to 
the  old  MuMPSiMus.  He  faw,  I  fuppofe,  tlie  ne- 
ceffary  connexion  betv/een  Allegories  and  ideal  Gods : 
between  2lvy^,  and  no  more  than  afhadowy  Idolatry: 
And  therefore,  in  honour  of  Antiquity,  hath  laid  it 
down  as  an  a:^iom,  T'hat  the  powers  producing.,  and 
parts  compofmg  the  Univerfe.,  were  their  greater 
Gods  ^  ;  or  the  Bii  raajorurn  Gentium.  This,  the 
ingenious  Writer  calls-,  the  grand  Key  of  Mythology  \ 

^  P.  409.  of  the  Letters  conceniing  Mytholopy. 

^  It  is  worth  our  norice,  (to  obierve  it  by  the  way,  on!}) 
that  the  admirers  of  the  wifdom  of  frophane  Antiquity,  are 
not  fo  favourable  to  that  o^ /acred:  but  are  generally  amongH 
the  firft  to  laugh  at  what  Divines  call  the  double  sense 
in  Scripture  prophecies.  And  yet  they  make  tlie  greateft  part 
oi  pagan  ^d/dom  to  confift  in  the  ufe  and  invention  of  dou- 
ble SENSES  :  "  Witnefs  (fays  this  learned  writer)  the  double 
•*  view  you  have  already  had  of  the  rife  of  things,  and  govern-. 
**  ment  of  the  world -from  Orpheus,  m  the  defcription  oi  Pari : 
"  cin^fxomHefiod'm  hislx)rro\ved  Theogony :  and  ftill  plainer 
*'  in  the  double  moral  oi  Prometheus^  as  fignifying  either  the 
"  divine  Providence  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  parti- 
•*' cularlyof  man^  or  human  forefight  perpetuallv  on  the  rr.ck, 

X  4  As 
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As  thefe  Letters  feein  chiefly  to  be  written  in 
oppofition  to  what  is  here,  and  elfewhere  through- 
out this  work,  advanced  concerning  the  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  and  various  fortunes,  of  ancient  Idolatry  ; 
as  well  as  in  favour  of  the  now  exploded  interpre- 
tation of  Mythology  •,  invented,  and  kept  improv- 
ing, as  we  fay  by  the  early,  middle,  and  later  Phi- 
lofophers,  to  hide  the  deformities  of  vulgar  Poly- 
theifm,  I  Ihall  beg  leave  to  confider  v/hat  he  hath 
to  fay  in  fupport  of  fuch  an  undertaking. 

Now  againil  my  various  reafoning  in  confiitaticn 
of  this  Syfiem^  I  find  not  fo  much  as  one  argument 
oppofed  \  and  in  fupport  of  the  Syftem,  but  one ; 
v/hich  is  this,  '■^  Euhemerus  and  his  followers,  ere 
^''  we  join  with  them  in  mortalizing  thefirft  Divini- 
'^  ties,  muft  fatisfy  us,  Why  the  Poetical  Sages,  the 
''  Iniirucftors  of  maankind,  termed  their  grand 
"  Work,  the  bafis  of  their  dodrine,  not  only  aTHE- 
"  OGONY,  or  an  account  of  the  birth  and  pedigree 
*•'  of  theG(7^5,  but  a  Cosmogony,  or  an  account  of 
"  the  birth  and  creation  of  the /F(?r/^'.^  Or,  plainer 
"  ftill,  a  CosMOPOEiA,  a  making  or  framing  of 
•^^  the  Univerje?  The  Platonic  Philofophy  had  no 
''  hand  in  the  Cofmogonies,  or  hillories  of  the 
''  Creation  written  by  "Taaut  or  Thoth^  by  Linus ^ 
*-'  by  Orpheus^  &c.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  the  Al- 
''  legory  did  not  come  too  late^  &c  ^" 

If  this  Etihemerus  fuppofed,  as  it  appears  he  did, 
that  the  fir^  pagan  Divinities  were  ynortal  Men^  he 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  anfwer  this  inge- 
nious objedion.    But  his  Followers^  here  hinted  at, 

**  for  the  necefiaries  r.nd  conveniencies  of  life/'  p.  120 — i. 
The  difrerence  is,  The  pagan  double  fenfe  conn  efts  together  two 
things  that  are  foreign  to  one  another  in  the  coniiitution  of  Na- 
ture :  T\icfcripture  double  fenfe  connefts  together  two  things  that 
f  re  as  nearly  related,  as  the  various  parts  of  one  moral  Difpen- 
ibtion, 

'   P,   2!I,  212. 

who 
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who  fuppofe  no  fuch  thing,  but  have  evinced  the 
contrary,  will  find  no  difficulty  at  all.  For  they 
hold  %  that  the/ri?  Gods  of  Greece  were  the  hea^ 
venly  Bodies.  And  if  the  makers  of  thefe  Ccfenogo- 
nies^  fuch  as  J'hoth^  Linus^  and  Orpheus^  held  the 
fame,  then  their  Theogonies,  cr  accounts  of  the 
birth  mid  pedigrees  of  thefe  Gods.,  could  be  no  other 
than  Cosmogonies,  or  accounts  of  the  birth  and 
creation  of  the  world ;  thefe  Gods  being  parts  of  it. 

But  things  feem  here  to  be  confounded.  Thefe 
Cofmogonies  have  jull  as  much,  and  no  more,  to  do 
with  -Platonic  allegories.,  than  the  elements  of  fpeech 
with  the  ornaments  of  Rhetoric, 

I'here  are  two  errors  iikewife,  in  this  matter, 
which  the  learned  Mythologiil  feems  to  have  la- 
boured under.  The  one  is,  that  Euhemertis  was  the 
Inventor  0^  thtmortalizing  fyfi em :  Whereas,  I  had 
fhewn,  it  was  taught  in  all  the  Myfleries  long  be- 
fore Euhemerus  was  born.  He,  indeed,  maliciouily 
carried  it  much  further  than  xkitMyfieries\  He  made 
planetary  worfhip  fyrnbolical  of  the  Heroic.  And  from 
thence,  inferred  the  political  origin  of  Religion :  for 
which,  he  pafTed  with  Antiquity,  and  very  jufl: ly, 
for  an  Atheift.  Whereas  the  Myfleries.,  as  we  fee 
from  the  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho  ",  kept  thefe  two 
fpecies  of  Idolatry  diftindl  \  and  afiigned  the  pro- 
per order  of  time  to  each  of  them. 

The  other  error  this  learned  Perfon  falls  into,  is 
his  fuppofing,  that  thefe  modern  followers  of  Euhe- 
menis'^  againll  whom  he  writes,  hold  all  the  firif^ 
as  well  as  &i7,  Gods  of  Greece  to  have  been  mortal 
men  :  Whereas  they  diftinguifh  between  the  Gods 
of  civilized  and  uncivilized  Greece  :  The  lirfl,  they 
fuppofe  to  have  been  heavenly  bodies  ,  and  the  lat- 
ter only,  dead  ?nen  deified. 

s  See  above. 

^  See  above,'  and  likewUe  p.  1 68  of  the  iirll  part  of  this  vol. 

From 
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From  cenfuring  the  Learning  of  Euhemerus's 
Followers^  the  ingenious  Author  proceeds  to  cen- 
fure  their  Morals.  "  It  is  not  eafy  (he  fays)  to  af- 
''  certain  what  fhouid  make  fome  warm  Ecclefia- 
*'  flics,  for  the  wifer  are  far  above  fuch  weaknefs, 
"  fo  angry  at  the  Allegories  of  ancient  Poets,  no'i^^ 
"  when  all  danger  from,  their  Deities  is  over.  Of 
*'  old,  indeed,  when  Temples  and  Revenues  be- 
''  longed  to  them  ;  when  wealthy  and  Dignities  of  the 
"  Church  were  annexed  to  the  allegorical  Devotion, 
''  and  veiled  in  its  Teachers,  no  wonder  the  good 
*'  Fathers  fhouid  fulminate  againfl  the  wild  and 
''  impious  Worlhip.  ^utnow^  when  the  flruggle 
*'  is  long  fince  over,  when  the  Father  of  Gods 
'^  and  men  has  not  fo  much  as  a  lamb  offered,  nor 
*'  '^m^  Daughter  [i.  e.  Minerva  or  Wisdom]  a  fmgle 
''  grain  of  incenfe  burnt  upon  her  altar  for  near  a 
"  thoufand  years,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  fiiould 
*'^  awake  this prepojierous  zeal,  or  make  them  fo  ea- 
''  ger  to  mcrtalize  the  Emblems  of  Antiquity.  Is 
''  there  not,  as  I  was  hinting,  fome  infection  in  the 
*'  cafe? — Has  not  the  reading  the  flaming  invec- 
*'  TiVES  ^  of  the  primitive  E'athers,  who  were  a6lu- 
''^  ally  in  the  flruggle,  a  little  infeFied  their  Follow- 
*'  ers  with  the  fam.e  lircy  fpirit  and  indecent  lan- 

*'  GUAGE  ^." 

J  The  ingenious  Writer  Teems  to  lie  under  a  fmall  miilake. 
Though /rtw/wff  in^efti'ves  may  perhaps  be  thought  chara£leri- 
flicof  the  Fathers'  zeal,  the  terjns  are  not  here  in  their  place. 
Theyrefcrved  th.dx  in--ueSfi^'es  for  a  better  occaflon,  to  falmi- 
nate  the  malice  of  their  Enemies,  and  the  follies  of  their  Friends. 
On  this  point,  viz.  the  mortalizwg  the  emblems  of  mitiquity,  I 
can  afllire  him,  they  appeared  much  at  their  eafe  ;  and  more 
difpofed  to  quibble  than  to  rail ;  as  he  may  fee  by  one  of  the 
nioH  ferious^  of  them,  and  who  lead  underftood  raillery  when 
he  was  preffed,  I  mean  St.  Auilin  ;  who  in  his  confutation  of 
Varro  and  his  emblems,  could  afford  to  be  thus  jocular  :  "  Sed, 
*'  hscc  omnia  inquit  [Varro]  referuntur  ad  mundum\  videatne 
"  potius  ad  immiindum.''''     Civ.  Dei,  1.  vii.  C.  27. 
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This  indecent  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  fecond 
vohime  of  the  Divine  Legation ;  where  it  is  faid, 
that   the  Ancients  adopted  into  the  7tu?nher  cf  their 
greater  Gods,  Ravifiers,  Adulterers,    Fathics,    Va- 
gabonds, Thieves,  a72d  Murderers  K     But  it  is  plea- 
fant  to  hear  this  learned  perfon  talk  of  decency  to  a 
fet  of  Phantoms,  Emblems,  and  Symbols  -,  for  fuch 
he  efteems  thefe  Greater  Gods  to  be  ;  and  yet  ob- 
ferve  it  lb  little  to  the  Minifters  of  the  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion.    For  he  is  at  a  lofs,  the  Reader  fees,  to  ac- 
count for  their  warmth,  where  their  private  intcrefi 
is  not  concerned.     And  in  feeking  for  the  caufe  of 
it,  v/hen  he  cannot  fix  it  on  their  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, rather  than  allow  them  a  motive  becoming 
their  charader  and  office,  he  will  throw  it  upon 
their  paffions  and  prejudices.     He  fuppofes,  they 
catchcd  the  infe5fio7tfro7n  the  Fathers,  whofe  worldly 
interefls,  he  imagines,  were  much   concerned  in 
the  quarrel.    Butl  have  that  opinion  of  his  candour 
and  love  of  virtue  as  to  believe,  that  he  will  be 
pleafed  to  find  his  fufpicions  ill  grounded  :   And 
that  the  Ecckftaftics,  who  engage  'io  warmly  in  this 
queftion,  do  it  on  important  reafons,  becoming 
their  charader  of  Minifters  of  the  iruth. 

The  Bible  reprefents  ancient  Idolatry,  in  the 
moft  odious  colours  -,  and  the  whole  Gentile  World 
tis  oiven  up  to  its  delufions.  A  fpecies  of  modern 
Mythologifts,  hinted  at  above,  and  whom  a  late 
t>ench  writer   hath  well  defcribed  "^,  had  endea- 

1  Book  IV.  fea.iv. 

m Au  commencement  du  Seizieme  Siecle  quelques-uns  des 

Savans,  qui  contribuerent  au  retabliiTement  des  lettres,  etoient, 
dit  en,  Paiens  dans  le  coeur,  plus  encore  par  pedenterie, 
que  par  libertinage  :  enforte  qu'il  n'eut  pas  tenu  a  eux  de  ra- 

mener  le  culte  des  Dieuxd'HoMERE  et  de  Virgile ilsem- 

ploioient  ce  qu'ils  avoient  de  literature  etd'efprit,  pour  donner 
au  Paganifme  un  tour  plaunble,  et  en  former  un  fyfteme  moins 
inrenie.     lis  avoiioient  que  la  Mytholocie  etoit  infoutenable 

voured 
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voured  to  evade  this  charge,  by  borrowing  the 
defences  of  the  ancient  Philofophers ;  who  allego- 
rized the  fables  of  the  popular  Religion,  to  fcreen 
it  from  the  contempt  of  the  more  knowingVulgar; 
as  Learnings  at  one  time,  and  Chrifiianity^  at  an- 
other, had  feverally  fliaken  the  Seat  of  Superili- 
tion ".  In  thofe  Allegories^  all  the  national  Gods 
were  reduced  to  mere  Symbols,  exprefiive  of  the 
Attributes  of  the  firft  Caufe :  and,  confequently, 
the  Scripture-charge  againft  the  Gentiles,  of  vjor- 
Jhiping  theCreaturefor  the  Creator^  rendered  ground- 
iefs,  or  at  lead,  uncandid.  In  this  ftate  and  repre- 
fentation  of  things,  fome  Eccleftaftics  have 'thought 
it  of  their  office  to  mortalize  thefe  pretended  em- 
hlems  of  Antiquity  ;  and  to  fhew,  that  their  greater 
national  Gods  were  dead  men  deified:  and,  confe-^ 
quently,  that  their  worfhipers  were  real  Idolaters  ; 
and  of  the  worfl  fort  too,  as  they  frequently  had 
for  their  objedls  the  worfh  kind  of  men. 

But  fo  little  of  this  matter  entered  into  the  learn- 
ed Author's  views,  that  he  fays,  "  This,  which 
*'  was  formerly  a  grand  religious  controverfy,  is 
*'  nowturned  to  a  point  of  pure  fpeculation.  What, 
*'  in  the  days  of  Polytheifm,  railed  the  indignation 
'^  of  the  Priefts,  and  inflamed  the  rival  zeal  of 
*'  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  now  raifes  a  little 
^^  fqtiahhle  amongft  the  Antiquaries^  as  a  queftion  of 
*'  mere  curiofity :  to  wit,  whether  all  the  Gods  of 
^^  Antiquity  were  not  mortal  men  °." 

Now,  if  a  man  will  needs  fuppofe,  that  where 
the  Clergy  have  no  oblique  andintmfted  defigns^  they 

prife  a  la  Jettre  :  mais,  en  mcme  terns,  elle  contenoit,  felon 
eux,  fous  TEmbleme  des  iidions  les  profondeurs  de  la  phy- 
sique, de  laMORALE  etde  la  THEOLOGiE.  Fie deUEmp.Ju- 
Hen.  p.  48 — 9. 


See  p.  307.  of  this  part. 
•P.  208. 
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have  no  reafonahle  ones^  he  will  be  often  out  in  his 
reckoning  :  And  (what  to  be  fure  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented)  unequal  to  the  office  of  a  Cenfor  on  their 
Manners. 

After  all,  perhaps  we  undcrfland   the   learned 
"Writer  as  little,  as  he  appears  to  have  underitood 
us,  if  we  think  him  in  earneil.     The  whole  of  his 
Letters^  if  one  may  judge  by  hints  dropt  here  and 
there,  feems  to  be  a  mere  fportive  exercife  of  Wit; 
and  juft  fuch  an  encomium  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
Ancients  asErafmus's  was,  on  the  folly  of  the 
Moderns.  It  is  certain,  at  leail,  that  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  his  argument,   his  chief  concern  is  for 
Fiction  and  its  interefts.    Thus,  in  one  page,  he 
tells  us,   "  That  this  eager  zeal  to  mortdize  thefe 
emblems  of  Antiquity  is  deftru5live  of  all  true  Poe- 
try^ "     And   in  another,  "  That   this  prevailing 
profaic  tafie  has  neither  dignity  of  manners^  norfirength 
of  genius^  nor  extent  of  fancy '^-.''^     But  he  explains 
himfelf  more  fully,  where  fpeaking  of  Symbols  and 
Allegories,  and  the  infeparable  as  well  as  acci- 
dental marks  by  which  they  may  be  unravelled,   he 
illufbrates  his  fubjed:  by  Ab.  Pluche's  Hypotheiis  : 
Which,  however,  in  feveral  places,  he  treats  for 
what  it  is,  an  idle  and  a  groundlefs  fancy.  "  Sym- 
''  bols  (fays  he)  carry  natural  marks  that  flrike  a  fa- 
*'  gacious  mind,  and  lead  it,  by  degrees,  to  their  real 
*'  meaning.     A  hint  in  one  author  brightens  the 
*•'  obfcurities  in  many  others  -,  as  one  fingle  obfer- 
*'  fervation  of  Macrobius  proved  the  clue  to^Abbe 
*'  Pluche's   (how  juftly  I  fay  not)  to  unravel  the 
''  whole  myftery  of  Egyptian,  AfiTyrian,  and  Gvt- 
"  cian  Gods '."    He  had  no  occaiion  to  confider 

f  P.  215.        q  P.  214. 

I"  As  our  learned  Critic  would  immortalize  the  Pagan  Dei- 
ties in  reverence  to  the  Classics,  fo  this  Abbe  Pluche  (of 
u'ixQm  he  Tpeaks  with  fo  much  honour)  has  attempted  to  draw 

how 
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how  juftly^  if  he  was  in  jeft.  Otherwife,  a  man 
would  fee,  that  thtjtifincfs  of  imravelling  dcpciid^d 
on  the  reality  of  the  Clue :  W  hich,  too,  tho'  digni- 
fied with  this  nan^ie,  is  indeed  no  other  than  a 
number  of  odd  ends^  that  v/anted  to  be  made  con- 
Jjjient^   rather  than  to  be  unravelled. 

But  as  if  all  this  had  not  been  enough  to  fhew  us 
that  his  concern  was  not  for  Truth  but  Fiction, 
he  gravely  profelTes  to  credit  all  Bacon's  vifions, 
as  the  genuine  Wifdo-n  of  the  Ancients.,  which  every 
body  elfe  admires  as  the  fportive  effort  of  mo- 
dern wit.  As  he  is  in  fo  pleafant  an  humour 
he  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  hear  the  Determina- 
tion of  Doctor  Rabelais  upon  this  queftion, 
■who  thus  addreffes  the  i^llegorizers  of  his  time, 
''  Croyez-vous,  en  voftre  foy,  qu'oncques  Ho- 
''  MERE,  efcripvant  i'lliade  &  i'OdylTee,  penfaft 
"  es  ALLEGORIES  Icfquclles  de  luy  ont  calefrete 
*'  Plutarche,  Heraclide  dePonticq,  Euftatie,  Phor- 
"  nute,  etce  qued'iceulxPoLiTiAN  '  hadefcrobe? 
"  Si  le  croyez,  vous  n'  approchez  ne  de  piedz,  ne 
<'  de  mains  a  mon  opinion  -,  qui  decrete  icelles 
*'  aulTi  peu  avoir  efte  fongees  de  Homere,  que 
*'  d'Ovide  en  fes  Metamorphofes,  les  Sacremens 
*' de  I'Evangile,  lefquelz  ung  Frere  huhin^  vray 
"  croquelardon,  s'eft  efforce  demonflrer  fi  d'  ad- 
"  venture  il  rencontroit  gens  auiTi  folzque  luy." 

them  out  of  their  mortal  fi  ate,  in  order  to  cover  the  difgraces 
of  Popery  ;  to  which  that  fuperftition  is  obnoxious  from  the 
parallels  between  S,aint  and  Hero-^o:orjhip  ;  and  by  a  new  fyllem, 
begot  by  a  delirious  imagination  on  the  dream  of  a  lethargic 
Pedant'*,  to  make  the  Dii  majcnan Gentium  the  mere  cyphers 
of  an  ancient  Alphabet. 

s  This  facetious  Satyrift  had  here  in  his  eye  thofe  very  My- 
thologies of  the  fixteenth  Century,  whom  the  learned  Author  of 
ik  life  of  Julwn,  quoted  above,  fo  veryjuftly  cenfures. 

*  Macrobius, 

And 
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And  thus  much  for  this  grand  Key  of  Mythology^ 
as  this  learned  Writer  is  pleafed  to  call  his  Work  ^ 

To  return  to  the  Patrons  of  the  other  extreme. 
That  the  heavenly  bodies  were  only  Symbols  of  the 
Hero-Gods.  Having  thus  lliewn,  the  worlhip  of 
the  elements  to  be  prior  to  that  of  dead  men,  I  have 
not  only  overthrown  this  argument ,  for  the  proof  of 
the  atheiftic  notion  of  the  origin  of  Religion,  but  Hke- 
wife  the  notion  itfelf  For  if  (as  our  adverfaries 
own)  the  worfhip  of  dead  men  was  the  firll:  reli- 
gious inftitution  after  entering  into  civil  lociety ; 
and  if  (as  I  have  proved)  the  v/orfhip  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  preceded  that  of  dead  men  ;  the  con- 
fequence  is,  that  Religion  was  in  ufe  before  the 
Civil  Mag-iflrate  was  in  Beino;.  But  I  need  not 
our  adverfarjes'  conceffion  for  this  confequence; 
having  proved  from  ancient  tefiimony,  that  plane- 
tary worfhip  was  the  only  Idolatry  lo?ig  before  Civil 
Society  was  known ;  and  continued  to  be  fo,  by  all 
unpolicied  nations,  long  after. 

II.  I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  dire6t  Fa5f : 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  tlx  Lawgiver,  or 
Civil  Magiftrate,  did  not  invent  Religion. 

Here  the  Atheift's  grofs  prevarication  ought  not 

to  pafs  uncenfured From  the  notoriety  of  the 

Magiilrate's  care  of  Religion,  he  would  conclude 
it  to  be  his  invention:  And  yet,  that  very  Anti- 
quity which  tells  him  this,  as  plainly  and  fully  tells 
him  this  other ;  namely,  that  Religion  was  7iot  in- 
vented by  him :  For,  look  through  all  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Barbarous  Antiquity  -,  or  look  back  on 
what  we  have  extraded  from  thence  in  the  fecond 
feftion  of  the  foregoing  book,  and  it  will  appear, 
that  not  one  fingle  Lawgiver  ever  found  a  people, 
how  wild  or  unimproved  foever,  without  a  Reli- 

!P.409. 
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gion^  when  he  undertook  to  civilize  them.  On  the 
contrary,  we  fee  them  all,  even  to  the  Lawgivers  of 
the  Thracians  and  Americans,  addrelTing  them-' 
felves  to  the  favage  Tribes,  with  the  credentials  of 
that  God  who  was  there  profeffedly  acknowledged 
and  adored.  But  the  truth  of  this  will  be  farther  {ttn. 
from  hence  :  It  appears  by  the  hiftory  of  the  Law- 
givers, by  the  fayings  recorded  of  them,  and  by  the 
fragments  of  their  writings  yet  remaining,  that  they 
perceived  the  error  and  mifchief  of  the  grofs  idola- 
tries pradifed  by  thofe  People,  whom  they  reduced 
into  Society  •,  and  yet,  that  they  never  fet  upon  re- 
forming them :  From  whence  we  reafonably  con- 
clude, that  they  found  the  People  in  poflefTion  of  a 
Religion  which  they  could  not  unfettle ;  and  fo 
were  forced  to  comply  with  inveterate  prejudices. 
For,  that  they  were  willing  and  defirous  to  have 
reformed  what  they  found,  appears  not  only  from 
the  Proems  to  their  Laws,  fpoken  of  above,  but 
from  the  tcilimony  of  one  of  the  mofl  knowing 
Writers  of  Antiquity,  I  mean  Plutarch ;  who,  in  his 
Treatife  of  Superjlition^  fpeaking  of  the  intradlable 
temper  of  the  People,  fays,  they  ran  headlong  into 
all  the  follies  which  the  makers  of  Graven  images 
propagated  •,  and  in  the  mxcan  time,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  Lawgivers,  who  endeavoured  to  in- 
form them  better  ^ :  and  this  forced  even  Solon 
himfelf  to  ellablifh  the  Temple-worfhip  of  Fenus 
the  Projlitiite "".  But  the  reform  was  Ittn  to  be 
fo  impoflible,  that  Plato  lays  it  down  as  an 
axiom  in  his  Republic^  That  nothing  ought  to  be 
changed  in  the  received  Religion  which  the  Law- 
giver  finds  already  eilablifned  :   and  that  a  man 

]^  «r«*^j^fA»  Afgo^iT*?^,  Athensi  Deip.  1.  xlii. 

muft 
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muft  have  loft  his  underftanding  to  think  of 
fuch  a  projc6l.  All  they  could  do,  therefore,  when 
they  could  not  purify  the  Soul  of  Religion^  was 
more  firmly  to  conftitute  the  Body  of  it.  And  this 
they  did  by  national  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Indeed,  in  courfe  of  time,  though  infenfibly,  the 
genius  of  the  Religion,  as  we  obferved  before  %  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  civil  Policy  •,  and  fo  grew  better 
and  purer,  as  it  did  in  Rome  ;  or  more  corrupt 
and  abominable,  as  it  did  in  Syria.  But  had  the 
Legiflators  given  an  entire  new  Religion,  in  the 
manner  they  gave  Laws,  we  fliould  have  found 
forae  of  thofe,  at  leaft,  nearly  approaching  to  the 
purity  of  natural  Religion.  But  as  we  fee  no  fuch, 
we  mull  conclude  they  found  Religion,  and  did 
not  make  it. 

On  the  whole  then,  I  have  proved,  what  the  moft 
judicious  Hooker  was  not  afhamed  to  believe,  be- 
fore me,That ''  a  politique  ufe  of  Religion  there  is* 
"  Men  fearing  God  are  thereby  a  great  deal  more 
*'  efFc<5lualiy,  .than  by  pofitive  Laws  reftrayned, 
*'  from  doing  evil  •,  inafmuch  as  thofe  Laws  have  no 
"  further  powerthan  over  our  outward  actions  onlyj 
"  whereas  unto  mens' imvarri  cogitations,  unto  the 
*'  privie  intents  and  motions  of  their  hearts,  Reli- 
*'  gion  ferveth  for  a  bridle.  What  more  lavage, 
''  wilde,  and  cruell  than  man,  if  he  fee  himfelfe 
"  able,  either  by  fraude  to  over-reach,  or  by  pov/er 
*'  to  oYsr-beare,  the  Laws  whereunto  he  Ihould  be 
*^  fubjed:  I  Wherefore  in  fo  great  boldnefs  to  of- 
"  fend,  it  behoveth  that  the  World  fliould  be  held 
*'  in  awe,  not  by  a  vain  e  surmise,  but  a  true 
^'  apprehension  of  fomewhat,  which  no  man 
"  may  think  himfelfe  able  to  withftand.  This  is 
*'  THE  poLiTic^JE  USE  OF  Religion  ^.^    Thus  far 

^  See  p.  98.  of  the  firfl  part. 
y  EccL  Pol  Book  V.  fea.  ii. 

Vol.  IL  Y  this 
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this  great  man  -,  where  he  takes  notice  how  certain 
Atheiflis  of  his  time,  by  obferving  this  ufe  of  Re- 
ligion to  Society,  were  fortified  in  their  folly,  in 
believing  Religion  to  have  been  invented  by  poli- 
ticians to  keep  the  World  in  awe.  An  abfurdity, 
I  perfaade  myfelf,  nov/  fo  thoroughly  expofed,  as 
to  be  henceforth  deemed  fit  only  to  go  in  rank 
with  the  tales  of  Nurfes,  and  the  dreams  of  Free- 
thinkers. 

I  HAVE  now  at  length  gone  through  the   two  firfi: 
Propcfttions : 

1.  That  the  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 

A  FUTURE  STATEOF  ReWARDS  AND  PuNISHMENTS, 
IS  NECESSARY  TO  THE  WELL-BEING  OF  ClVlL  SO- 
CIETY. 

2.  That  all  mankind,  especially  the  most 

WISE     AND     learned     NATIONS     OF    AnTIQUITY, 

have  concurred  in  believing,  and  teach- 
ing, that  this  doctrine  was  of  such  use  to 
Civil  Society. 

"Thenext  Vohime  begins  with  the  proof  of  the  third  \ 

natnely^ 

3.  That  the  doctrine  of   a   future  state 
OF  Rewards  and  Punishments,  is   not  to  be 

FOUND  in,    nor  did  MAKE  PART  OF,  THeMoSAIC 

dispensation. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  forced  to  move  flowly, 
to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark,  through  the  thick 
confufion  of  many  irrational  Religions,  and  mad 
fchemes  of  Philosophy,  independent  of,  and  in- 
confiflent  with  one  another  :  Where  the  labour  of 
the  fearch,  perhaps,  has  been  much  greater  to  the 
Author,  than  the  pleafure  will  be  to  the  Reader, 

in 
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in  finding  this  chaos  reduced  to  fome  kind  of  or- 
der •,  the  Principles  developed,  from  whence 
the  endlefs  diverfity  and  contradidion  have  arifen ; 
and  the  various  use  that  may  be  made  of  thefe 
difcoveries  for  our  demonfiratiGn  of  the  truth  of  re- 
veakd  Religion. 

We  now  emerge  into  open  day : 

"  Major  rerum  mihi  nafcitur  ordo, 
"  Majus  opusmoveo. 
And  having  gotten  the  promised  land  in  vl»w, 
the  labour  will  be  much  eafier,  as  the  difcoveries 
will  be  more  important,  and  the  fubjed  infinitely 
more  interefting  :  For  having  now  only  one  fingle 
Syftem  andDifpenfation  to  explain,  confiflent  in  all 
its  parts,  and  abfolute  and  perfed  in  the  Whole, 
which  though,  by  reafon  of  the  profound  and  fub- 
lime  views  of  its  Author,  thefe  perfe6tions  may  not 
be  very  obvious,  yet,  if  we  have  but  the  happinels 
to  enter  rightly,  we  fhall  go  on  with  eafe,  and  the 
profpecl  will  gradually  open  and  enlarge  itfelf,  till 
we  fee  it  loft  again  in  that  Immensity  from  whence 
it  firft  arofe. 

Full  of  thefe  hopes,  and  under  the  aufpices  of 
thefe  encouragements,  let  us  now  fhift  the  Scene 
from  Gentile  to  Jewish  Antiquity  -,  and  prepare 
ourfelves  for  the  opening  of  a  more  auguft  and 
folemn  Theatre. 


The  end  of  the  Third  Book 
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A 


CADEMICS,   fo  called  from  holding  their  difputa- 
tions  in  the  Acadctny,  ii.  120-  Came  from  Socrates, 
ii.   115. 
diftinguifhed  into   the  OU  (founded  by  Plato) 


the  Middle  (by  Arcefilaus)  and  the  Isenv  (by  Carneades,)  ii. 
116. 

the  Old  or  Platonifts,  who  came  firft  from  Socrates, 


declined  their  mailer's /r^/z/f^/ m-echod  of  difputation,  as 
undetftanding  it  to  be  only  occafional;  and  therefore 
dogmatijed,  ii.  122,  123. 

the  Middle  and  Ne^iv,    had  no  real  difference. 


and  were  mere  fccptics  from  a  pretended  adherence  to 
the  true  principles  of  the  ^ocr^x/zVy?/;^©/,  ii.  124,  125.  See 
Socrates. 

differ  only  from  the  Fyrrhnians  (fo  called  from  Pyr- 


rho)  in  afferting  that  the  probable,  when  found,  was 
to  be  affented  to,  whereas  the  Pyrrhon'mns  held  that  no- 
'  thing  was  evQ"  co  be  ajfented  to,  but  the  mind  kept  in  an 
eternal  fufpent,  ii.  1 1 6 — 1 1 9. 
Alliance  bet\^en  Church  and  State  can  be  produced  only, 
by  a  pre;  convention  and  mutual  compact,  ii.  8. 

— is  great  p-reliminary  and  fu->idamental  article.  That 

the  churo?  JJ^all  apply  its  utmoji  inf.uence  for  :he  fer'vice  of  the 
State,  md  that  the  State  Jhall  fv.pport  and  protect  the  church, 
ii.  18 

entered  into  by  the  State  for  preferving  xkvQ purity. 


andipplying  the  influence  of  Religion  in  the  beft  manner, 
andfor  preventing  the  mifchief  that  the  church  in  her 
indpendent  (late,  might  occafion,  ii.  9 — 16. 

*— - —  entered  into  by  the  Church  foiely  for  a  secu- 
Rj'Y  FROM  ALL  EXTERIOR  VIOLENCE,  and  not  trom  the 
mtives  of  propagating  the  eftablifhcd  religion  by  jorce, 
wich  would  be  unjufi ;  or  of  procuring  honours,  riches  and 

\  foi>jerj  which  would  be  imperti7ient,  ii.  17.   -Sr^  Church. 

V-  Z  « pro- 


INDEX. 

^^ ■  procures  from  the  State  to  the  church  ;  i.  A  fet- 
tled endonx:ment  for  her  mmfers;  2.  A  place  for  her  repre- 

feiiiatl'vcs  in  the  legi/Iature -,  3.  A  jurifdidion  loith  coerd've 
po^-wer  for  reformation  of  manners  ^  ii.  20,  21. 

" procures  from  the  Church  to  the  State,  the  refign- 

ing  up  of  her  independency,^  and  the  7nakmg  the  cin)il  magijlrate 
Iier  SUPREME  HEAD,  without  whofe  approbation Ihe  caa 
tranfadl  nothing,  ii.  21 — 23. 

muft  always  be  made  with  the  largell  Religious 

Society,  if  more  than  one  in  the  Hate,  with  a  full  Tolera- 
tion to  the  reft  under  the  reftri6lion  of  a  Teji-lanju,  ii.  23* 
24.    5"^^  Toleration  and  Test. 

gave  birth  to  a  church  by  law  establish 


ED,  which,  with  a  Tejl-lanjc,  is  the  ^voice  of  nature,  ii.  2, 
18,27. 

on  the  fame  foundation  with  the  original  ci'vi/com- 


paSi,  virtually  if  not  formally  executed,  ii.  23. 
Aristotle  the  difciple  Gi  Plato  and  his  rival,  ii.  160. 

*  writ  books  of  Lanvs  and  Politics  in  oppofition  to 

his  mafter,  the'  he  threw  oiF  his  legiflative  charader,  ii, 
160. 

Patron  of  the  Effential  differences,  as  Plato  was  of 


the  Moral fenfe,  and  Zeno  oi  Arbitrary  njoill,  43,  note. 

ftuck  to  the  ancient  method  of  a  Double  Do^rine, 


but  with  lefs  caution  and  referve  than  the  Pythagoreans 
zndPlatonifs,  ii.  160. 

expreffes  himfelf  in  his  Ethics  in  the  moft  dog- 


matic way  againft  a  future  fate  of  Petards  and  Punijh- 

ments,  ii.  160,  161. 
Atheists  cannot  arrive  to  the  knowledge  0^ t\iQ  morality  o^ 

adions /r^/^r^  fo  called,  44 — 56. 
■  cannot  be  fufficiently  influenced  to  the  pradlice 

of  virtue  by  the   moral  fenfe  alone,    cr  in    conjunftion 

with  the  Effential  differences  of  things,  nor  by  a  ftrong 

appetite  to  glory  or  reputation,  56 — 65. 
Atomic   System  the  firft  and  nobleft  o^ Phyfit:,  invented  by 

Democritus   and  Leucippus,   and  revived  b)  Cartefius,  ii, 

223. 
afcribed  by  Pofidonlus  to  Mofchus  a  Phcemciant 

afTerted  by  Cud^orth  to  be  the  fame  with  Uofe^,  whom 

.5;^/7/^/ refutes,  ii.  223. 

B 

B^YLE,  Peter,  his  charafter,  34. 

— maintains  that  Religion  is  not  ufeful,  nor'AtheifiX) 

deftruftive,  to  Society 
-""       his  ;irguments  colle^^ed  and  refuted,  34 — 78.  ,^, 

fa/^V 


INDEX. 

• falfely  reckons  F omponatius  among  thofe  that  deny 

the  ufefulnefs  of  Religion  to  Society,  26 — 34.  See  Pom- 

rONATIUS. 

'  fupports  Phitarclis  fheJtSt  that  Superjlit'mi  is  worfe 

than  Atbeifm,  257. 

C 

Cab  I R  I,  the  principal  Hlerophants  ox  Minijlen  in  the  Mjjieries, 
173. 

• '  the  word  ufed  by  the  antients  to  fignify  three  fe- 

veral  charaders  :  the  Gods  in  whofe  honour  the  Mjjleries 
were  inftituted  :  the  Injlitutors  of  the  MyjUriei :  and  the 
Hieropha?its  who  officiated .   173,  174. 

fuppofed  to  write  the  Hifiory  narrated  to  the  'Ettott 


Tat  in  the  celebration  of  the  greater  Myjieries  at  the  com* 
mand  of  Thoth;  173. 
Cardan  afTerts  that  the  Dodrine  of  a  Future  Stats  is  dellruc- 
tive  to  Society,  33,  34. 

■  charafterifed  and  cenfured,  32 — 34. 

Church  or  religious  society  inftituted  to  preferve  purity 
oi faith  and  'tvorjhip^  ii.  6. 

■  has  for  its  ultimate  end  the  care  of  the  foul  only y  and 
not  o{  the  bodyy  ii.  6. 

muft  be  fo<vereig7i  and  independent  on  the  Qi'vil  So' 


ciety,  ii.  6.    5^^  Dependency. 

has  not  in  and  of  itfelf  any  ciml  coercinie  ponjcer  or 


jurifdidion^  ii.  7. 

united  to  the  ftate  becomes  a  Religion  by  La<vj  efa-' 


blijhedy  ii.  g.  5"^^  Alliance. 
Cicero  brought  the  Greek  Fhilofophy  and  Eloquence  to  Rofne, 
ii.  165. 
'  his  real  fentiments  concerning  a  Future  fiate,  very 

difficult  to  be  known,  ii.  166 — 170. 

hath  given  no  marks  in  his  Philofophical  works 


to  diftinguiih  his  fentiments  on  this  head,  ii,  171. 
—  hath  delivered   moft  probably  his  true  Sentiments 
in  his  Epifles  to  his  Friends,  when  diverted  of  the  Politiciatij 
the  Sophiji,  and  the  Advocate,  ii.  172. 

profefles    in   his   Epifles  his   difbelief  of  a  future 


fate  of  re^-wards  and  puniJhmentSy  in  the  freell  manner,  ii, 
174.     ^ 

his  notion  of  the   immortality  of  the  foul,  no  argu- 


ment of  his  belief  of  a /^/^r^y?^/^,  but  rather  the  very 
reafon  why  he  belie\ed  it  not,  ii.    172.  note  [0).  206. 
5^^  Soul. 
Civil  Society  invented  for  the  Security  oi  Liberty  and  Froper^^ 
ty,  or  a  Remedy  agawf  I/ijufice  as  its  chief  end,  11,  12.  ii.  $, 


INDEX. 

-  not  inflituted    at   firll  with   a    view   to  all    its 


advantages,  which  may  be  called  its  fecondary  end,  12. 
ii.  5. 

-  infufficient  to  prevent  moral dif orders^   1 3. 

can  reftrain  only   from   open   tranfgreiTion,  nor 


from  that  in  all  cafes,  for  fear  of  worfe  confeqilences, 
13,  14. 

cannot  fo  far  extend  its  care  to  indi'vldibah,  but 


they  mull  be  fometimes  neglecled  for  the  fake  of  the 
<vjhole,   14. 

overlooks  the  Duties  of  imperfe^  ohligatmi,   14. 


See  Duties. 

increafes  thofe  inordinate  appetites  for  the  correc- 


tion of  which  it  was  introduced,   i  5, 

cannot  enforce  the  Sa^zSiion  o^  Re'wards,  becaufe 


the  objedls  of  it  cannot  be  known,  and  becaufe  no  fund 
would  be  fufficient  to  reward  all  who  might  claim,  1 9, 
20.    6"^^  Rewards. 

nothing  to  do  with  the  care  of  fouls,  but  only 


of  the  body,  8. 

wants  the  help  of  Religion  to  Tupply  its  defeds. 


22.    iS^^  Future  State,  Religion. 

D 

Dependency  of  Societies  arifes  cither  from  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  then  is  ejjential,  which  cannot  be  where  Soci- 
eties  are  effentially  different,  as  church  2ccAjlate  are,  or  from 
GENERATION,  where  one  fociety  fprings  fi;r)m  another,  as 
Corporations,  &c.  in  a  city,  but  the  Religious  Society  did 
not  fpring  from  the  Ci^uil,  but  exifted  before  it,  6,  7. 

»— or  it  is  from  the  Lanv  of  Nations  or  the  Ci'vilLanxJ, 

to  prevent  Imperiu?n  in  Imperio,  which  happens   not  be- 
tween the  Ci'vi I  a.nd  Religious  Society,  ii.  7. 
DAEMONS  believed  to  have  a  ihare  in  the  adminiftration  of  a 
particular  Pro^oidence,  ii.  194. 

.  fuppofed  to  have  paj/lcns  and  affedions  like  7nen, 

— thought  by  the  people  to  be  capricious  in  the  exer- 

cife  of  their  pajions,  which  gave  birth  to  the  extravagant 
rites  of  atonement:  Hence  the  Greek  name  oi Superfii- 
tion,  ^iK:ri'dai!.Lcvicc,  that  IS,  the  fear  of  D  i^mons ,  ii.  194. 

much  talked  of  in  the  writings  of  the  Pythagore- 


ans and  PlatoniJIs,  the  dodrine  of  which  charadlerifed  the 
theology  of  xhoi^feSls. 
Double  DOCTRINE  or  the  handling  of  one  and  the  famefubjeft 
in  a  t^vofold  manner,  exoterically  according  to  the  'vulgar 
notions,  and  efotcrically  according  to  truth,  ii.  92,  98. 
-.  explained  by  Macrobiusy  ii.  95. . 

;■  praftifed 


INDEX. 

. — .  pradifed  by  all   the  Thtifiical  Fhilofophers^   in  re* 

ference  to  the  nature  of  fu peri  or  beings,    the  foiil^    and   a 

future  fiate  ;  which  laft,  tho'  inculcated  by  ail  exotcrkally 
or  openly,  was  in  their  efateric  ox  pri-vate  teachings,  always 
rejedled,  li.  109,  126.    5"^^  Philosothers. 

ferves  to  folve  and  reconcile  the  inconfiftencies, 

and  contradictions  of  the  Philofophers,  ii.  no. 

>»  is  a  true  key  to  the  antient  Greek  Philofophy,  and 


efpecially  to  the  Platonic,  11.  99,  152. 

gave  rife  to  the  hidden  dodrincs  of  the  Philofo- 


phers, ii.  99. 

borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Egyptian  PrieJIs 


who  had  a  hidden  <iXi^  f acred,  as  well  as  an  open  and  'vulgar 
Philofophy,  ii.  loi — 103. 

employed  both  by  them  and  the  Egyptians  for  the 


fake  of  Society,  tho'  it  might  at  length  degenerate  into  craft 
and  folly,  ii,  99,  100,  103,  109. 
Duties   of  perfect  obligation,  fo  called  becaufe  ci'vil 
lanvs   could    readily   and  ought  of  neceflity  to  enforce 
their  obedience. 

»  of  IMPERFECT  OBLIGATION,  fo  Called  bccaufc  Ci'vil 

lanxjs  could  not  conveniently  take  notice  of  them,  as 
Gratitude,  Charity,  kc.  the  negled:  of  which  may  however 
prove  fatal  to  a  ftate,  14,  15. 

E 

Egyptians  the  firft  who  perfected  Civil  Policy  and  eflablilhed 
Religion,  with  the  Do6lrine  of  a  Future  State,  91.  ii.  96. 

.■  worfhiped  at  the  firll  the  Heavenly  bodies,    as  Sun, 

Moon,  &c.  ii.  295. 

..  fuper -induced  i/i?ro-af(7r/?'/^  or  dead  men  deified. 


297- 

were  authors  likewife  of  Brute-<v:or/hip,  ii.  298. 


See  Idolatry 

■  had  a  twofold  Philofophy,  the  one  hidden  and  fa- 


cred,  the  other  open  and  'vulgar ;  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Double-Dodrine,  carried  into  Greece  by  the  Philofophers, 
ii.  loi  — 103. 

among  the  firft  who  taught  the  immortality  of  the 


foul,  not  for  fpeculation,  but  for  the  fupport  of  the  Doc 
trine  of  a  Future  fate,  in  order  to  fecure  That  of  a  Pro'ui- 
'vidence,  to  explain  the  ways  o^  ^\v\ch.  t\\Q  Metempfchofis 
was  invented,  ii.  228.    5^^  Soul,  Metempsychosis. 

reprefented  God  as  a  Spirit  diffufing  itf elf  thro'  the 

<v:orld:  teaching  in  2.figurati've  fenfe,  that  God  is  all 
things,  the  Greeks  drew  the  conclufionin  a  literal {Qn{^, 
that  ALL  things  are  God,  which  produced  the  Athe- 

Z  3  iftical 


INDEX. 

iilical  Doftrine  of  the  To  h  or  Um'ver/al  Nature,  revived  By 

SpzNoza. 

•  were  the  Inventors  of  the  Myfierksy  which  were 

carried  into  Greece  by  Cadmus  and  hiachus,   102,  138,  1 39, 
202.  6'^'f"  Mysteries. 

taught   dGgmatically  according  to   Trnditioj?^  and 


not fde72tijically,  ii.  222,  223. 

their  Wifdom  fo  much  extolled  and  mentioned 


by  fcripture  confided  only  in   the   Science  oi  LegiJIaiion 
and  Policy,  ii.  222. 

carried    not    the    other   fciences  to  -any  great 


height,  as  appears  by  a  fingular  inllance  in  Pytbagorasy  ii. 

221. 
Enthusiasm  to  be  met  with  in  great  Conquerors,  Legifaiors  or 

Preachers  of  a  ?ienv  Religion,  ii.  281 . 
•■ tempered  always  in  Heroes  with  an  equal  Ihare  of 

craft  and  policy,  ii.  281,  282.  t 

•- without  it  no  great  undertakings  can  ever  fuc- 

ceed,  ii.  28:,  284. 
»  incapable  alone  to  bring  a  defign  to  perfedion, 

ii.  283. 
^- joined  with  policy  in  a  Hero,  great  will  be  the 

fuccefs  of  his  undertakings Inftances  of  it  in  Maho- 

met,    Ignatius   Loyola,    and    Olit'er    Crom<wel,    ii.    283 — =• 

285. 

extolled  by  Varro,  ii.  286. 


Evidence  for  Re'velaiion,  external  and  internal. 

External  lies  open  to  attacks— weakened  by  time 

and  lofs  of  memorials — cannot  be  fupported  without  the 
internal,  and  yet  generally  ufed  alone,   i  —  4. 

•Inter7ial  more  perfeft,  demon flrative,  perpetuated. 


always  at  hand requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  civil  policy,  and  of  the  Mofaic  and  Chrijiian 
difpenfations,   i — 4. 

Interval  of  the    Di'vijie  Legation  of  Mofes,  taken 


from  the  omifTion  of  the  Dodrine  of  a  future  Hate,  the 
fubjed  of  this  difcourfe,  5,  7. 


Fasle  of  the  Bees  writ  to  prove  private  'vices,  publick  henefts. 

examined  and  confuted,  78  —  86. 

Fables  or  anticnt  Mythology  contrived,  as  fome  think,  by  the 
^ages  of  old,  for  repofitories  of  their  myjlerious  ivifdorn^ 
confequently  (fay  they)  are  -natural,  jnoral,  SLnd  di'vine  truths 
difguifed,  ii.  131,  306. 

— abound  with  abominable  /e-zvdnefs,  injufice,  and  im- 

piety, 


INDEX. 

pety\  and  tlierefore  were  not  invented  to  convey  fuch 
truths,  ii.  132. 

-  ruppofed  by  others  to  be  corruptions  o^C'vilHiJioryy 


and  to  have  their  foundation  in  real  fafts,  which  doubt- 
Icfs  is  the  truth,  ii.  132. 

confined  by  fome  to  profane  hiftory  only  (v^ho   ap- 


pear to  be  right)   by  others  only  to  facred,  ii.  133. 

invented  (fome  few  however)   to  convey  r?ioral  and 


phyjical TxnthSy  ii.  135 

firft  allegorifed  when  the  fecret  of  the  Gods  being 


dead  men  deified  began  to   be  detedled,  and  the  ahfurd  and 
z/;/W(7r<3/ ftories  of  the  common  w>//Wi3j;_y  gave  offence,  ii. 

of  Homer  faid    to  be   phyfcal,   ethical,     and  7noral 

allegories,  ii.  307. 

fpiritualized  by  allegorical  interpretations  when  at- 


tacked by  the  Chrijiians,  who  could  not  objeft  againft  a 
method  which  they  had  jull  borrowed  from  Paganifm  to 
fpiritualize  the  Scriptures,  ii.  308. 
Future  State  of  rewards  and  punifliments  improperly  fo  cal- 
led, where  the  happinefs  and  mifery  confequent  on  virtue 
and  vice  are  neceffary,  and  not  by  the  defignation  of  ou///, 
ii.  %%. 

» properly  fo  called,  where  the  happinefs  and  mifery 

confequent  on  virtue  and  vice  are  the  pofitive  defignation 
oi 'will,  ibid. 
»■  proved  from  the  unequal  ways  of  Pro'vidence  in  this 

world,  21,  24. 
Future  state  properly  fo  called,  the  inculcating  the  Doc- 
trine of  it  neceffary  to  the  'well  being  of  Cinjil  Society ,  g. 
>  proved  from  the  nature  of  Man,  and  genius  of  GW 

Society,  9 — 26. 

reftrains  from  fecret  tranfgreflion— obliges    to  the 


duties  of  imperfedt  obligation,  13,  14.  (See  Duties)— • 
enforces  the  fanftion  of  rewards,  22.  (See  Rewards)— 
the  only  fupport  of  religion,  23 — 25. 

proved  farther,  in  that  all  mankind,  efpecially  the 


mofl  'wife  and  learned  nations  of  antiquity,  La'ujgi'vers 
and  Philofophers,  have  concurred  in  believing  and  teach- 
ing, that  this  doftrine  was  of  fuch  ufe  to  Civil  Societies, 
87.  See  Lawgivers  and  Philosophers. 
Future  state,  the  Doftrine  of  it  omitted  by  Mffes,  there- 
fore his  law  o^ di'vine  original,  7.  5^^  Religion. 

m. not  believed  by  the  very  Philofophers,  who  fo  in- 

duftrioufly  inculcated  the  dodrine  of  it,  ii.  86.  See  Phi- 
losophers. 

Z  4  ■  I         Relieved 


INDEX. 

beliex^ed  only  by  fuch  of  the  Legijlators  who  were 


not  prof ejj'td  Philcfophersy  ii.  240.  See  Lawgivers. 


God  held,  by  the  Philofophers,  incapable  0^ anger  or  other Z*^- 
Jions,  which  infers  the  denial  of  a  future  Itate  of  rewards 
and punifhments,  ii.  183—199. 
»  fuppofed  to  deliver  up  the  government  of  the  feve- 

ral  regions  of  the  earth  to  inferior  Gods,  Demons,  and  Local 
tutelary  Deities,  who  were  believed  to  have  pajftons  and 
affeSiions,  ii.  194. 

held  by  thofe  who  believed  there  was  but  one  fuh- 


Jiance,    to  be  the   uni'verfal  nature  or  To  h  :   thefe  were 
Atheifts,  ii.  199. 

held   by  thofe  who  believed  there  were  tnxjo  fuh 


fiances,  to  be  a  fpirit  persuading  the  unii<erfe,  atid fer-vingit 
for  afoul:  thefe  were  Theifls,  li.  209,  229. 

H 

Hero-worship,  or  the  n.vorfbip  of  dead  men  deifed,  the  fecond 
of  the  three  fpecies  of /<:?y^/;3',  ii.  297.  6'f(?  Idolatry. 
>  falfely  afferted  to   be  the  primitive  -zvorfhip,  in 

order  to  overturn  all  religion,  and  make  it  ^-flate-innjen- 
tion,  ii.  288. 

proved  not  to  be  the  firfi  'worfhip,  but  to  be  fu- 


perinduced.upon  the  Planetary,  ii.  289 — 302. 


Idolatry,  three  fpecies  of  it;   i.  The  Planetary  and  Ektn^n- 
tary  ;   2.  Hero-^vorjhip  ;   '3^.  Brute -nvoi-jhip. 
m   ■  the  iiril  i'pecies,  or  the  worfliip  of  the  Hea'vejj/y 

Bodies  and  Elements,  as  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  Fire,  Earthy 
Sec.  proved  to  be  prior  to  the  other  two,  ii.  292 — 
296. 

the  fecond  fpecies^  or  the  worlhip  of  dead  men  dei- 


fied. Kings,  Laivginjers  and  public  Benefatiors,  proved  to 
h^  fuper'i7iduced  w^on  the  primary  worfhip  of  the  Hea=venly 
Bodies,  ii.  300 — 302, 

^^ — — '-  the  third  fpecies,  or  Brute -v:orf^ip,  took  its  rife 
from  the  method  of  the  Egyptians,  to  record  the  hiftory 
of  their  Hero  Gods,  in  Eieroglyphical  figures  of  Aiiimals, 
(which  ftood  for  marks  of  their  Elementary  Gods  and 
Heroes.)  This  inti'oduced  a  fymholic  worfnip  of  their 
Gods  under  thefe  figures.  But  (as  in  the  cafe  of  Saint - 
'Tworfhip  among  the  Catholics)  x.\iQ  fymbol  was  foon  forgot, 
a^iici  at  length  the  animals  themlelves  whofe  figures  the 

Hierogly^ 


INDEX. 

Hieroglyphics  reprefented,  became  the  obje£l  of  adoration, 
ii.  2q8. 

L 

XiAWGivERS  of  old  believed  the  doflrine  of  a  Future  State,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  necellary  to  the  well  being  of  Ci^il  So- 
ciety,  87. 
,— took  care  always  to  inculcate  it,  as  appears, 

1 .  from  the  uni-ver/alitj  of  it  among  all  civilized  nations, 
except  the  Jeavijh. 

2.  from  the  nature  of  the  Pagan  Religion,  in  reference  to 
the  origin  of  their  Gods  (Kings  and  Founders  of  civil 
policy ,t  to  the  attributes,  given  to  thefe  Gods  (always 
correfponding  with  the  genius  of  the  Government)  and 
to  the  mode  of  publick  njjorpipy  direded  to  Local  Tute- 
lary Deities,   95  —  103. 

„. ufed  divers  methods  and  arts  to  inculcate  that 


do6:rine,   103. 

» „.„.—  pretended  a  Revelation  from  fome  God,  not  fo 

much  to  beget  a  veneration  for  their  laws,  as  to  eftablifli 
the  opinion  of  a  Rro^idence,  104 — 1 1 2. 

prefaced   their  laws  with  the  doftrine  of  a  gene- 


ral Providence,  of  which  two  inilances  (the  only  remains 
of  this  kindj  thofe  oiZaleucus  Q.nd  Charondas)  proved  to 
be  genuine,   111  —  136. 

inflituted  M^kries  folely  with  a  view  to  fupport 


the  doftrine  of  a  P'ro-vidence  by  inculcating  the  belief  of 
a.  future Jlate,  136.    5^^  Mysteries. 

united  Religion  thus  propagated  to  the  ftate,  ii. 


I,  £5fr.  5^^  Alliance,  Church. 

—  allowed  a  large  and  full  Toleration  in  matters  of 


Religion,  ii.  33.   5^^  Toleration. 

v/ere  the  firll:  who  went  out  of  Greece  to  Egypt  to 


learn  the  art  of  Lavu-giving,  as  Orpheus,  Rhadcimanthusy 
Minos,  Triptokmus,  and  others,  and  received  with  it  the 
Douhle-Doarine,  i\.  \o^.    5^^  Double-Doctrine. 

thofe  who  were  alfo  profeiTed  Philofophers,  did 


not  believe  the  Doarine  of  a  Future  State,  which  they 
took  care  to  inculcate  for  it's  ufefulnefs  to  Civil  Society, 
ii.  240.    5^^  Philosophers. 

M 
Magic,  three  forts  of  it;  i.  The  magic  oUnvocation  or  t^ecro- 
mancy,  which  had  its  birth  from  the  Shenx^s  in  the  Myf- 
teries ;  2.  The  magic  of  transformation  or  Metamorphofs, 
derived  from  the  Metetnpfychofis  taught  in  the  Myjieries  : 
thefe  two  condemned  as  criminal ;  3.  The  magic  of  divine 
(ommunication  under  a  vifible  appearance  or  Theurgy,  which 
'  came 
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came  from  the  AnorrHTA  concerning  the  di'vine  nature^ 
the  fheurgic  efpoufed  by  the  latter  Tlatomfis  and 


Pyihagoreansy  who  had  their  Philofophic  Myjieries,  the 
rites  of  which  confifted  in  the  practice  of  Theurgkal  Ma- 
gic. Thefe  were  the  Mjf.eries  the  Emperor  Julian  was  fo 
fond  of,  324. 
Metamorphosis,  ov  transformation  of  the  body,  arofe  from  the 
doftrine  of  the  Metempfychojis  or  7 ranf migration  of  the  Soul^ 
being  a  mode  of  it,  ii.  138. 

.-- •  made  a  confiderable  part  in  the  popular  notion 

of  Providence,  as  a  punilhment  of  vice  in  this  world, 
ii.  136. 

v/as  received  wherever  the  dodlrine  of  the  Tra?if~ 


migration  "grtx^iAtdi,  ii.  136. 

gained  belief  by  the  diforde?-ed  imagination  of  a 


mela7icholy  habit,  an  inftance  of  which  was  the  dillemper 
called  the  LycanthropVj  where  the  pojjejfed  fancied  himfelf 
turned  into  a  njcolfov  other  animal,  ii.  136. 

is  a  fpecies  of  the  antient  Fables y  ii.   13J.    ^ee 


Fables. 

•-. of  Ovid,  a  poem  formed  on  the  mofl  fublime  and 

regular  plan,  a  popular  Hif.ory  ofPro'vidence,  carried  down 
from  the  creation  to  his  own  times,  thro'  the  Egyptian^ 
Phanician,  Greek  and  Roman  Hiftories,  ii.  138,  142. 
Metempsychosis,  ox  Tranfmigy-ation  of  Soul,  a,  doftrine  em- 
ployed by  the  antients  to  explain  the  ways  of  Providence^ 
ii.  135. 

»- •  came  from  Egypt :  diflinguilhed  into  two  forts, 

the  iirft  a  moral  defignation  oi Pro'vide'nce,  to  fet  right,  in  a 
future  fate,  the  inequalities  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  :  the 
fecond  a  phyfical,  necefary  tranfttion  of  X.\\&foul  into  other 
bodies,  without  any  ?noral  confideration  of  rev/ards  and 
punifhments,  ii.  144. 

taught  in  this  lafl  manner  by  Pythagoras  among 


hh  efoteric  or  fecret  dodrines,  ii.  145.    «Sf^  Pythagoras. 
gave  birth  to  the  Metamorpholis  or  transformatioa 


of  the  body,  ii.  136. 
Missionaries  Caihclic  and  Prctefani  confiantly  attended  with 
ill  fuccefs,  70. 

•-^ the  Catholic  preach  a  commentitious  fyftem  for  the 

Gofpel  of  Chrif  to  civilized  nations,  who  are  not  difpofed 
to  change  old  fables  for  nenv,  70. 

—  the  Protefant  carry  the  genuine  Gofpel  with  them. 


but  preach  it  to  Savages  with  no  better  fuccefs,  70. 

fnouidhrll  ci-vilize,  and  then  infiruB,  71. 

— — -  prevented  from  doing  fo  by  the  inhuman  policy 

of 
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of  the  Eiii-opean  colonies,  who  do  all  in  their  power  to 
keep  the  natl-ces  in  7\.fu<v age  (late,  and  by  the  yet  more 
diabolic  Slwve -trade,  which  robs  the  oppoiite  continent  of 
fo  many  thoufands  of  our  fpecies,  for  a  yearly  facrifice  to 
Gain,  73. 

will  never  fucceed  till  the  two  projedls  off/i;/7/- 


x/V^  and /2zx7;7ff  are  joined,  74. 

not  fo  wife  as  the  autient  Lanvgi'vers,  who  always 


taught  r^//^/t7«  and  cinJt J  policy  together,  76. 
Morality  founded  on  three  principles: 

1 .  The  moral  fenfe  or  ivJlinSi,  whereby  we  perceli'e  a  plea- 
.   fure  in  right,    and  an  a-verfan  to  ^rong,  prior  to  all 

reflexion. 

2.  The  ejjential  differences  of  human  adions,  difcovered 
by  reajon. 

3.  A  fuperi or  <iK;i II  or  the  <v:illofGod,  from  which  (when 
difcovered,  with  his  Being  and  Attributes,  and  not  be- 
fore) arofe  a  moral  difference  and  an  obligation  to  com- 
ply, as  our  duty,  with  what  inJiinSi  perceived,  and  reafon 
difcovered,  37,  38. 

» the  knowledge  of  it  therefore  cannot  be  attained 

to  hy  At heijis,  who  deny  the  Being  and  Will  of  God,  43, 
See  Atheists. 

founded  by  fome  upon  the  moral  fenfe    fingl^. 


with  whom  the  metaphyfical  demonilration  of  the  ejfential 
difference  in  human  actions,  is  vifionary,  and  the  Will  of 
a  fiiperior  makes  the  practice  of  virtue  mercenary  ?in6.  fer- 
'vile,  40. 

founded  by  another  folely  on  the  effential  diffe^ 


rences  of  things,  exclufive  of  the  Will  of  God,  which  can- 
not make  any  thing  morally  good  and  evil,  nor  be  the 
caufe  of  any  obligation  on  moral  agents,  becaufe  the  nature 
of  things  are  independent  on  that  Will,  40. 

founded  by  a  third  on  the  Will  ofafuperior  alone. 


who  rejeds  the  moral  fenfe  and  effential  differences  of  things 
as  empty  notions,  and  afierts  that  the  notions  of//  and 
unft  proceed  only  from  the  arbitrary  impofiions  of  Will, 
41.  See  Obligation. 
Mysteries  invented  by  the  Legifator  to  eftablifli  the  dodlrine 
of  a  Pro'vidence,  by  inculcating  the  belief  of  a.  future  fate 
of  Reujards  and  Punifhinents,   202 — 210. 

m  the  fir  ft  and  original  were  thofe  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris 

in  Egypt,  from  thence  they  came  into  Greece,  under  the 
Prefidency  of  various  Gods,  as  the  Inftitutor  thought 
mofl.  for  his  purpofe,  138. 

\  <  were  incredibly  numerous ;  each  of  the  Pagan 

Cods 
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Gods  having  (oefides  the  public  and  open)  ay^c^^/ w&TlhJp 
called  the  ilf)y/m>.s   137. 

„^ continued  long  in  religious  reverence  ;  the  mojfl 

noted  were   the  Orphic,  the  Bacchic^    the  Eleujinian,    the 
Samothracian,  the  Cahiric,  tind  Mifbriac,   139. 

the  Eleufinian  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the 


moft   renowned,    into  which  all  Greece  and  Afia  Minor 
were  initiated. 

introduced  the  dodlrine  o^  2.  Metempjyckojjs  or  belief 


of  a  prior  Jiate,  to  clear  up  the  intricate  ways  of  Provi-. 
dence,  142. 

obliged    the  initiated  folemnly  to  commence   a 


new  life  of  the  ftrifteft  virtue,  145 — and  bound  them  to 
fecrecy  on  pain  of  death,  ii.  180. 

two  forts,  the  Greater  and  Lesser. 

—  the  Le/Jer  taught,  by  czvtdmfe:ret  rites  and^^^-/, 

the  origin  olfociety,  and  the  dodlrine  of  3.  future Jiate^ 
were  preparatory  to  the  Greater,  and  might  be  commu- 
nicated eafily  to  all,  149. 

the  Greater,  into  which  after  four  years  of  pro- 


|>atlon,  the  initiated  v/ere  admitted,  taught  the  ' Kiti^h^.cc 
or  hidden  Doelrines ;  namely,  the  detedion  of  Polytheifniy 
that  the  ^vulgar  Gods  were  only  dead  men-,  and  the  difco- 
very  q^  the  unity,  that  there  was  but  one  fupreme  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  by  whom  the  inferior  local  tzitelaty 
Cods  were  fet  over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  154 — 
167. 

gave  the  name  of  MrXTHS  to  the  initiated  into 


the  Lejer  and  that  of  EnoxiTHS  (i.  e.  one  that  fees  thirds 
«j  they  are)  to  thofe  that  were  admitted  to  the  Greater, 

celebrated  openly  by  the  Cretans,  and  why,  1 82. 

— —  highly  extolled  by  the  Antients,  184—19,0. 

revealed  by  Diagoras  (for  which  he  was  deem- 


ed an  Atheift  and  profcribed  by  the  city  oi  Athens)  and 
alfo  by  Euhemerus  in  a  more  artful  manner,   i"§i,  182. 

celebrated  with  a  Hymn   concerning   the  unity. 


fung  by  the  Hierophant  in  the  habit  of  the  Creator,  fup 
pofed  to  be  the  little  Orphic  Poe?n  quoted  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,    177. 

• degenerated  at  lail:,  and  became  horribly  fub- 

fervient  to  luf  and  r^-x'^^g^.  —  Caufes  of  it,  190  — 197, 

continued  however  to  teach   the  do6lrine  of  a 


future  fate,  even  in  the  moll  debauched  celebrations  of 
Cupid  and  Bacchus,  the  moil:  obfcene  parts  of  the  myjlerious 
rites  being  introduced  under  the  pretence  of  being  esi- 
hkms  Qi  regeneration  and  a  wxt'  hfe,  igz. 

m    II .      abolilhed 
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— -*—  abolifhed,  except  the  Eleujiman,   by  Falentlman'* s 
edidl  2ig2avi^NocJurnalfacrifces,  i88.  ' 

Ekvjhiati  totally  aboliftied  afterwards  by  Theodojius 


the  elder,   i  89 

exclaimed   againft  by  the  Fathers  as  impious  and 


iTtnnoral  in  their  very  original  (which  was  not  true,) 
and  yet,  after  this,  they  iludioiifly  transfer  the  Terms, 
Phrafes,  Rites ,  Ceremonies ,  and  Difciplinc  of  thefe  very  myjleries 
into  our  holy  Religion,  the  effeds  of  which  have  been 
feverely  felt,  197,  200,  note  f»J. 

alluded  to  by  Firgil  in  the  dcfcent  o/'^neas  into 


Hell,  which  is  fhewn  to  be  an  allegorical  de.fcription  of  an 
initiation^  and  a  very  exact  piflure  of  the  Speclacles,  Shenvs 
and  Rep}-efentatio7is  in  the  Eleujinian  Myjleries y  210 — ■ 
296. 

alluded  to  likewife  by  Apuklus  (the  graveft,  moH 


virtuous,  and  moll  learned  Philofopher  of  his  age)  in 
iiis  Metamorphojis  orjiory  of  the  Golden  afs,  and  particularly  in 
his  Epifode  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  which  are  Ihewn  to  be 
allegorical  recojKnicndations  of  the  myfteries,  ;:;o4 — 326. 
Mythology,  the  Old  Pagan  only  the  corruptions  of  hiftorical 
tradition,  103.    .S^^  Fasles. 

O 

Obligation  founded  on  the  V/ill  ol  God,  which  alone  can 
make  a  compliance  with  the  efTential  difference  in  aftions, 
a  Duty,  38.  See  Morality. 
»■  neceffanly  implies  an  ohliger  different  from  and 

not  the  fame  with  the  obliged,  otherwife  there  would  be 
no  obligation  at  all,  46. 

moral,  or  of  2ifree  agent.  Implies  a  la=w  to  enjoin 


and  forbid ;  but  a  la-M  is  the  impoficion  oi  afuperior,  who 
Jiath  power  to  exa6l  obedience,  47. 

cannot  arife  from  the  perception  of  the  Jitnefs  and 


unjitnefs  of  things,  which  is  only  a  moti-ve,  but  not  an 
obligation  to  adtion.  For  till  a  man  is  made  fenfible 
that  he  hath  received  his  Being  from  the  i^/// of  another, 
and  is  accour table  to  him  for  it,  he  can  be  under  no 
chligation  to  prefer  go.od  to  e'vil,  46,  47. 

arifes  in  the  independent  frji  caufe  of  all  things  from 


his  o--wn  Wifdom,  and  can  mean,  when  applied  to  G  od,  no 
more  than  directicn^   50. 

~  arifes  in  all  intelligent  dependent  Beings,  from  the 


/F/// of  the  iirft  caufe;  of  which  Will,  th.Q  fenfe  of  right 
and  nvrong,  fo  ftrongly  implanted  in  us,  and  the  ejjential 
differences  of  things,  are  the  plainelt  indication  as  well  as 
the  ruky  52,  54. 
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Ovid,  Kis  Metamorphofi,  2.  popular  hijiory  of  Providence,  138. 
^ee  Fables. 

P 

Philosophers,  theistic  al,  unanimous,  as  well  as  the  Law- 
givers, that  the  doftrine  oi  z.  future  Jlate  was  necefTary  to 
the  well  being  of  Civil  Society,  ii.  77 — 85, 

— did  not  believe  that  future  fate,  which  they  fo 

induftrioufly  propagated  to  the  world,  ii.  86. 

taught  that  every  one  fhould  confirm  to  the  Reli- 


gion  of  his  country,  tho'  they  faw  the  grofs  errors  of  the 
national  Religions,  ii.  go,  91. 

led  to  this  by  the  opinion,  That  Utility,  and  not 


Truth,  "Joas  the  ejid  of  Religion,  ii.  91. 

concluded  from  thence  thsit  Utility  and  Truth  do 


not  coincide,  and  therefore  held  that  it  <vjas  la<wful  and  ex- 
pedient to  decei'^e  for  the  publick good,  ii.  91,92,   256. 

did,   accordingly,  fay  one  thing  ^oen  they  thought 


another y  ii.  92. 

had  a  t<vjofold  or  double  do5irine ;  the  exoteric,  ex- 


ternal or  'Vulgar',  and  the  efoteric,  internal  ox  fecret ,  ii.  92. 
taught  the  iirft  openly  to  all,  and  the  other  to  a 


felefl  number,  ii.  92.  5^^  Double-Doctrine. 

praftifed  the  double- doctrine,  in  reference  to  the 


dodrine  oi  z.  future  fiat  e,  ii.  109. 

profefled  that  doSlrine  as  Lawgivers  and  in  pub- 


lic, but  rejeded  it  in  their  private  fpeculations,  ii.  109. 
the  Pythagoric,  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the 


Stoic,  did  not  believe,  tho'  all  feduloufly  taught,  the  doc- 
trine oi  a  future  J}ate,\\.  126.  aS^^  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Zeno. 

were  always   wont  to  judge  and  determine  oa 


metaphyjical  TSithtY  than  on  moral  m3.x{ms,  ii.  182. 

held  principles  inconfiftent  with  the  dodrine  of 


a  future  fate,  fo  could  not  believe  it,  ii.  183,  235. 

believed  that  God  could  neither  he  angry  nor  hurt  any 


one,  which  principle  deftroys  God's  Providence  here  as 
well  as  a  future  Jiate  of  re'wards  and  punijhments  hereafter, 
ii.  183—198. 

held  univerfally  that  the  foul  ijuas  a  part  or  particle 


of  God  difcerpedfrom  him,  and 'would  he  rejoined  to  him  again, 
ii.  199 — 218. 

confequently  could  not  believe  the  foul  to  have  a 


feparate  exifence  after  death  in  a  future  ilate  of  rewards 
and  punifhments,  ii.  218.  6"^^  Soul. 

their  difbelief  of  a  future  fate,  brings  no  difcredit 


to  the  Chriftian  Doftrines,  but,  inllead  of  weakening,  is  a 
drong  argument  for  their  truth,  240 — 242. 

*—  could 
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■  could  by  natural  reafon  perceive  Truth  and  Its 

dcdu(5lIon3  when  propcfed,  but  could  not  generally  difco^er 
it,  and  draw  right  dtdufllons  from  it,  ii.  243. 

could  penetrate  very  far  into  the  ejfential  difference 


of  things,  but  knew  not  the  origin  oi ohllgatiQUy  nor  the 
confequence  of  obedience,  ii.  244. 

guilty  therefore  of  grofs  abfurdities  in  their  beft 


difcourfes  on  ?noralityy  ii.  244, 

modern  have  publifhed  excellent  fyftems  of  mo- 


rals, as  built  on  the  Principles  of  natural  religion,  but  in  rea- 
lity founded  on  the  principles  of  Rc-vclation,  early  imbi- 
bed, ii.  244. 
Philosophers,  Greek,  the  Naturalists  who  bore  the  name 
of  Sophists,  were  the  fecond  after  the  Legijlators  that 
went  into  Egypt,  where  they  learnt  Phyjics  and  Mathema- 
tics, as  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximcnes,  Xenophanes,  Par- 
menides,  and  Lcucippus,  who  had  little  regard  to  the  Dou- 
lle-dodrine. 

^  properly  fo  called,  compounded  of  the  Lanicgi'ver^ 

and  Naturalijr,  were  the  laft  that  went  into  Egypt  for  in- 
ftruftion,  of  whom  Pythagoras  was  the  firft  and  chief— ^ 
they  joined  in  one  the  ftudies  of  lanv-gi'ving  and  pbilojo' 
phy,  and  began  to  cultivate  the  belief  of  a  future  flate,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  the  praBice  of  the  Double-doBrine,  the 
two  diftinguiihing  ^^^fj  of  their  character,  ii.  106. 
Philosophy,  Greek,  ranged  in  t]iQ  Eleatic  line  (compofed  of 
different  kind  of  Atheills)  the  Italic  (derived  from  Pytha- 
goras) and  the  L/iic  compofed  of  naturalills  or  Sophifs,  till 
the  time  oi  Socrates,  ii.  114. 

•  divided  by  Plato  into  Phyjtcs,  Morals,  and  Logic^ 

ii.  107. 
Plato  more  famous  for  his  Philofophy  than  his  Politics,  ii. 
150. 

■  efpoufed  the  Double-doBrine  which  he  brought  from 

Egypt,  and  the  divifion  of  his  auditors  into  the  exoteric  and 
efoteric  claffos,  ii.  151. 

^^-——^  founded  the  Old  Academy,    See  Academics, 

m  avowed  the  principles  on  which  the  Double-doBrine 

was  founded,  That  fame  truths  are  not  fit  for  the  people  to 
knoio  ;  —  that  the  nfjorld  is  not  to  be  intrufied  'with  the  true 
notion  of  God,  Sec.  ii.  151. 

had  a  twofold  charafter.    As  the  Difciple  and  Hif- 


torian  of  Socrates,  he  appears  a  fceptic  and  affirms  nothing  : 
as  the  Head  of  a  SeSl,  and  mailer  of  Xetiocrates  and  Arifoth, 
he  is  a  Dogmatiji,  ii.  122,  note  (k). 

in  his  books  of  laws  he  defends  the  popular  opi- 


nion of  the  Planetary  Gods,  but  in  his  Cratylus  laughs  at 

the 
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the  Jntiejits  for  w'orihipmg  fie  Sun,  and  Stars y  ii.  152. 
_^ —  treats  of  the  dodrine  of  a  future  Jiate,  in  his  exote' 

ric  booh,  ii.   152. 
^ is  the  firft  who  brought  reafons  for  the  eternity  or 

immortality   of  the  foul,  which   concluded  only  for  the 

{oViVs permane}icy,  ii.  155.  5^^  Soul. 
^  refined  upon  the  natural  or  Pythagorean  Metempfycho' 

(Is,  by  adding  that  thofe  tranfdiom   <nxere  the  purgations  of 

impure  minds,  unft  to  rejoin  that  fubjlance  from  njjhence  they 

cwere  difcerped,  and  confequently  pure  minds  n;jere  exempt  from 

this  tranfmigration,  ii.  155. 
^^ inculcated  a  future  fate  of  re'vjards  and  punifments, 

always  in  the  grofs  popular  fenfe,  but  did  not  believe  ifc> 

ii.  156. 
»  is  underllood  by  the  moll  intelligent  of  the  antients, 

to  fpeak  of  fuch  2l  future  fate  only  in  the  exoteric  way  to 

the  people,    and  not  as  his  real  fentiments,  ii.  157— 

160. 
Pompon  ATius  falfely  reckoned  by  Bayle  among  thofe  that  deny 

the  ufefulnefs  of  i?^/irV/o«  to  civil  fociety,  26,  27. 
m..^ ranks  mankind  into  four  claffes: 

1 .  Thofe  that  are  fo  framed  by  nature,  as  to  be  brought 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  confideration  of  its 
dignity. 

2.  Thofe  that  are  worked  upon  chiefly  by  fame  and  ho- 
nours, by  infamy  and  difgrace. 

3.  Thofe  that  are  virtuous  in  hope  of  a  reward  or  oiit 
of  fear  of  punilhment. 

4.  Thofe  that  are  intra8able,  for  whom  the  Politician 
contrived  the  dodrine  of  a  future  fate,  where  eternal 
renjcards  arereferved  for  the  virtuous,  and  eternal puiiifrj- 
ments  (the  more  powerful  influence  of  the  two)  for  the 
wicked,  28 — 30. 

Providence,  as  believed  by  the  ^heifical  Philofophers,  wry 
confifient  With,  a  difbelief  oi  2l  future  fate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  ii.  193. 
■I  denied  by  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  to  extend  to 

particulars. 

held  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifs  to  extend 


XO  individuals,  ii.  193. 

adminiftred  by  local  tutelary  Deities,  inferior  Gods 


ox  Demons,  ii.  194.  5^^  Demons. 
Pythagoras  the  only  Greek,  who  was  properly  both  Law- 
giver and   Philofopher:   moll  famous  for  his   legiflating 
charatT^er.  ii.  126 — 128, 
m  learnt  his  Legiflation  from  Orpheus,  and  his  Phi- 

lofophy  from  Pherecydss  Sjrusg  ii.  126. 

-.  ■        cultivated 
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'  cultivated  the  doiihlcdoBrine  (which  he  brought  from 
Egypt,  where  he  fojourned  twenty  two  years)  and  divi- 
ded his  fcholars  into  the  efotcrk  and  the  exoteric  clafles,  ii. 
127. 

inftituted  myjieries,  in  which  was  taught  as  ufual 


the  unity  cf  the  dinjiJie  iiatiire^  and  brought  not  only  their 
principles  but  fome  of  their  obfervances  into  the  ichools, 
as  abjiinence  from  beans  and fo7nc  animalsy  which  caufed  tlie 
fecret  DoBri7m  and  the  Myjleries  to  be  a  little  confounded, 
ii.  127,  128. 

grew  fo  famous,  that  almoH:  every  eminent  Law- 


giver before,  after,   and   during  his   ti7?ic,    was   numbered 
amongit  his  difciples,  ii.  130. 

delivered  in  his  fchool  t\ie,  Mctempjychofs  or  migj-a- 


tion  of  the  foul  from  one   body  to  another,   by  a  phyfical 
necejjity  among  his  efoteric  or  fecret  do6lrines,  ii.  14;;. 

taught  the  fame  dodrine  in  the  fenfe  of  a 


ral  defgnation  of  Pro^oidence  amongft  his  exoteric  or  popu- 
lar dodrines,  whofe  end  was  utility  and  not  truth,  ii,  14^. 
See  Metempsychosis. 

reputed  generally,  tho'  falfely,  the  author  of  the 


7noral  Tranfmigration  (which  he  learnt  in  Egypt)  as  well  as 
the  7iaturaly  which  w^is peculiarly  his,  ii.  145. 

introduced   by  O'vid,    openly  declaring   to   the 


Crotofiiates  his  efoteric  dodlrine  of  his  own  Metetnpfychofs, 
and  confequently  denying  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  ii.  145. 

R 

RtLiGioN  founded  among  all  nations,  except  the  Je'vcijh,  upon 
the  dodrine  of  a  future  ftate,  25. 

... could  not  be  fupported  without  it,  ii.  23, 

.- ■  neceffary  to  Ci-uil  Society,  2  5 . 

-mm. •  fupplies  the  defedls  of  Civil  Laws,  ii.  11,  22.  See 

Future  State. 

has  not  the  care  of  the  body,  but  only  of  the  foul. 


ii.  5,  8. 

has  no  coercive  power,  as  unneccflary  for  the  at- 


tainment of  its  ultimate  end,  the  falvation  of  fouls,  ii.  7. 
See  Church. 

cannot  exert  its  influence,  nor  fubfift,  without  the 


fupport  and  protedion  of  the  State,  ii.  9  —  1 1 

when  united  to  the  State  becomes  a  natio7ial  or 


efabVfhed  Religion  by  la%v,  which  is  the  voice  of  nature,  ii. 

2,18,27.     6"^^  Alliance. 
m. deemed  by   unbelievers,   from   its   ufefulnefs  to 

Ci^oil  Society,  to  be  a  State  i7rjention,  and  confequently  vi- 

fionary  and  groundlefs,  25,  ii.  248. 
Vol.  If.  A  a  • ele. 
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-  elegantly  defcribed  as  fuch  by  Critio.i  in  his  7<2.^ 

bicSi  ii.    249—253.  by    Polybiusy   Straba,   and   Pliny,    ii. 
79-85. 

-  tho'  invented  by  Statefmen,  it  would  not  there- 


fore follow,  that  Religion  is  falfe,  ii.  254 — 256,   280  — 
287. 

muft  be  proved  to  be  fo  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 


arguments  ;  l.  Bocaufe  not  found  out  as  a  truth  by  the  ufe  of 
reafon  (which  is  a  high  prefumptior;)  2.  or,  Becaufe  it  was 
invented  only  for  its  utility  (which  is  a  demonftration  of 
its  truth;)  3.  or,  Becaufe  the  int'entors  did  not  helie<=ve  it  ; 
(which,  tho'moll  to  the  purpofe,  proves  nothing)  ii.  254 — 
286. 

blended  vji'^afuperllition^  thought  to  be  worfe  than 


Atheifm,  particularly  by  Plutarch,  whofe  arguments  are 
examined  and  anfwered,  ii.  257 — 2C0. 

not  invented  by  the  la^sgi'ver  or  Magifirate^  but 


found  by  hirn  even  amongft  the  moft  uncultivated  peoplcj 
ii.  219. 

could  not  be  reformed  by  the  Lawgiver,  how 


grofs  foever  he  found  it,  but  only  llrengthened  with  na- 
tional  rites  and  ceremonies^  ii.  320,  321 . 
Religion,  Pagan,  an  aggregate  of  feveral  djftinft  Religions  de- 
rived from  fo  many  pretended  revelations,  which  were  not 
laid  on  i\iQ  fourdaticnoi  ov.e.  another,  but  each  ^cW /a/^- 
lary  Deity ,  according  to  the  nature  given  him,  had  )\i% 
peculiar  worfhip  :  nor  were  they  raifed  on  the  dejhucfion  of 
one  another,  as  not  confiliing  in  matters  of /^rZif/',  but  in 
praSiical  Rites  and  Ceremcyties,  ii.  37 — 40. 

»,— admitted  oi an  inter -co?mnunity  of  the  feveral  wor- 

fliips  or  uninjerfai  Toleraticny  ii.  40.     See  Toleration. 

liable  to   no  difputes  but  whofe  God  was  mo  ft 


fcvcerful,  except  when  by  accident  it  was  contefted  who 
was  truh  the  tutelar  God  of  the  place,  which  happened 
once  in  Egypt,  ii.  40—43. 

continued  always  to  be  without  a  dogmatic  theo- 


logy or  formulary  of  faith,  and  confequently,  preferved  its 
^\\Vi'c:\'^\^  oi iyitcr-comjrauiity,  even  to  this  day,  ii.  44 — 46. 
abhorred  the  Jenxjijh  and  Chriftian  Religions  for 


their  unfcciablcnef,  and  refufal   qI  inter -comimu7iity  ofivor- 
Jhip,  which  gave  rife  to  perfecution,  ii.  46,  47. 
Religion,  Jc^ijh,  liad  XiO  future  fate  for  its  fupport,  therefore 
muft  be  fupported  by  an  extraordinary  Providence,   8. 

• — ■ taught  the  belief  of  one  God  in  contradiftindion 

to  all  the  gods  of  the  Pagans,  which  produced  a  dogmatic 
theology,  and  confequently  a  prohibition  from  all  fellow- 
fliipwith  th&  Gentiles,  ii   46,  47. 

efteemed 
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— — -  eftcemed  as  a  true  one  by  the  neighbouring  na» 
"tlons,  and  from  their  principle  of  inter-community  of 
nvorjhip^  joined  by  them  witli  their  onvn :  Thus  the  yezvs 
of  Jetufalcm  added  the  Pagan  idolatries  to  their  Religion, 
wliile  the  Pagans  oi'  Samaria  added  the  'Je'vcijh  Religion  to 
their  Idolatries,  ii.  49. 

growing  more  rigid  after  the  Captinj:ty\  and  refu- 


fing  all  communion  with  the  G^ntiles^  it  was  treated  with 
the  utmofl  contempt   for  its   twjociahlcncfi;  but  as  it  was 
not  obtruded  on  the  reft  of  mankind,  it  efcaped  Per/ecu- 
tiorty  ii.  49,  50. 
Religion,   the   Chrijliariy    founded   upon  the  JcnJciJJ:^  5.  ii. 

47>  50- 

. not  national,  like  the  Je^iJIj^    but  given  to  all 

mankind,  and  therefore  had  a  more  compleat  dogmatic  Theo- 
logy, ii.  47. 

was  received  at  firft  with  complacency  by  the 


Pagans,  who  knew  nothing  of  its  dependency  onthey^Tv^, 
ii.  50. 

introduced  by  one  Emperor  among  his  c/ofet  Re- 
ligions, and  propofed  to  the  Senate  by  another  to  be  pt^h- 
liciy  received,  ii.  51. 

when  found  to  claim  the  title  o^  the  only  true 


one. 


and  to  urge  the  neceiTity  of  forfaking  all  others,  the  Pa- 
gans were  fhocked,  and  pcrfecurion  for  Religion  (hitherto 
unknown)  quickly  arofei>  ii.  52. 

not  perfecuted  to  make  the  ProfefTors  renounce 


their  Religion,  but  for  its  deilroying  the  natural  (as  was 
thought)  and  fundamental  principle  of  ijiter -community  of 
nxsorjhip,  ii.  53 — 56. 

enjoins  and  forbids  nothing  in  moral  practice. 


but  what  natural  Religion  had  before  enjoined  and  forbid, 
83. 

does  not  contain  a  regular  fyftem  oi  morais,  but 


refers  for  a  general  knowledge  of  moral  duty  to  the  la^iv  of 
nature,  which  is  made  the  rule  to  explain  the  occafional 
precepts  o^  the  Go/pel,  83,  84. 

■  is  not  merch  a  re -publication  of  the  lakv  of  nature,  7. 
affefted,  by  accident  only,  with  the  afTertion  that 


Religion  is  a  State-in^vention,  becaufe  it  gives  a  different  ac- 
count of  the  oi"igin  of  di'vine  ivo7-Jhip,  ii.  287.     See  Ido- 
latry. 
Hev.'ards  cannot  properly  be  called  one  of  they27;7^/V»j  of  Ci- 
vil Government,  16,  20. 

they  neither  were  or  could  be  eftablilhed  as  fuch,  1 9, 
"  can  only  be  fupplied  by  Religion,  22.    See  Civil 

Society. 

A   a    2  SoCRATIJ 


INDEX. 


Socrates  turned  Philofophy  from  Phjficsto  Morals,  \\.  llt^. 

. brought  in,  for  that  end,  the  principles  of  doubt 

and  uncertainty y  that  nothiJig  could  be  knoivn,  and  that  enjery 
thing  ivas  to  be  difputed,   ii.  1 1 6. 

confined  thefe  principles  to  Phyjicsy  vvhilil  his  fgl- 


lowers,  Arcejtlaus  and  Carneades,  extended  them  to  all  Phi- 
lofophical  inquiries,  ii.  ii6,  121, 

founded    the  Socratic  fchool,    whofe   fubdivifions 

were  the  Platonic  or  Old  Academy,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic, 
the  jniddle  2iTiA  7ienjj  Academies,  ii.  1 16.  See  Academics. 
was  a  dogmatiji  in  morals,  as  appears  by  Xe7iophon, 


and  the  lefs  fabulous  parts  of  Plato,  ii.  121. 

his  method  of  confuting  the  Sophijis  by  ad'vancing 


-nothing  of  his  oixn,  and  turning  their  own  principles  and 
conceffions  againf!:  them,  produced  the  Socratic  n}:ay  of 
difputing  by  interrogation,  and  gave  birth  to  the  famous 
Attic  Irony,  ii.  121. 

refufed  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleujinian  Myjierids, 


(which  expofed  him  to  much  cenfure)  being  deterred  from 
it  by  the  mi/chief  attending  the  communication  of  they^- 
cret  dodrines,  ii.  1 8 1 . 

was  fingular  in  confining  himfelf  to  morals,  and 


in  believing  a  future  Hate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  ii. 
235. 

declares  it  as  his  opinion  before  his  Judges,  that 


e'uery  otie  Jhould  conform  to  the  Religion  of  his  country,  ii.  90. 
confirms  this  opinion  by  his  praftice  juft  before 


his  death,  in  ordering  his  friends  to  facrifice  a  cock  to 
^fculapius,  due  from  him  according  to  the  cuftoms  of 
his  country — a  fad  that  much  puzzles  the  critics,  ii.  90. 
accounted  for,  ii.  91. 
Soul  believed  to  be  only  a  quality  by  Epicurus  and  others,  and 
confequently,  to  be  annihilated  after  death,  ii.  199. 

— held  by  the  generality  of  Philofophers,  to  be  zfub- 

flance  and  a  difcerped part  of  a  n-vhole,  or  God,  in  whom  it 
was  again  to  be  t^/tW,  ii.  199,  208 — 214. 

believed  to  pre-exifi  as  well  as  poji-exif,  thence  called 


God,  eternal,  ungenerated,  felf-exifent,  ii.  204,  210. 

not  believed  to  be  eternal  in  its  difinSi  exifence,  but 


difcerped  from  God  in  time,   and  would  in  time  be  rejoined 
to  him  again,  ii.  205. 

fuppofed,  by  the  greateft  part,  to  be  rejoined  at  death, 


but  by  xhQ  Pythagoreans,  not  till  after  many  tranfmigrations. 
when  pure,   believed  by  the  Platonifts  to  be  rejoined 


immediately  on  death,  but  when  polluted  to  be  fent  into  a 

fucceiTiOR 
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fucceflion  of  other  bodies,  to  be  purified  before  it  returned 
to  its  parent  fubjlance,  ii .  205.     Sec  Metempsychosis. 

affirmed  iirll  to  be  immortal  by  Phcrecydes  Syrusy  and 


Tba/es.  Their  opinion  explained,  ii.  224  —  228. 
Stoics  held  f/jat  the  foul  died  w///:?  the  body,  ii.  162,  Thus 
Epidietusy  Seneca,  Antonimis,  ii.  163. 
• believed  a  nmnjatioriy  or  that  after  numberlefs  con- 
flagrations of  the  univerfe,  the  fame  face  and  order  of 
things  will  ever  be  prefcrved  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  ii.  165. 

T 

Tes  f-Law  neceiTary  for  the  fupport  of  an  ejiahlijhed  ox  national 
■churchy  ii.  24, 

««— is  due  from  the JI ate  to  the  churchy  as  the  fole  con- 
dition of  their  alliance,  ii.  25      5^^  Alliance, 

. is  not  unjull:  in  debarring  Dif  enters  from  places  of 

trull,  ii.  26. 

-  prevents  the  church  from  being  at  the  mercy  of 

her  enemies,  ii.  26. 

• fecures  t\\Qjiate  from  religious  quarrelsy  and  their 

confequent  mifchiefs,  ii.  26,  27. 

in  ufe  among  the  politeH  and  freefl  nations,  ii. 


Toleration  allowed  by  the  antient  Lawgivers ;  i.  becaufc 
religion  feldom  makes  any  real  imprelTion  on  thofe  that 
are  forced  into  it,  and  therefore  the  profeffion  of  it  fhould 
be  free ;  2.  becaufe  the  warmth  of  religious  imprefiions 
were  kept  up  by  the  introduction  of  new  Religions,    ii. 

00      3)- 

■  very  different  in  Paganifm  from  what  it  is  among 

us,  ii.  36. 

did  not  imply  dijfenjlon  from  the  eftabliihed  rel 


gion,  but  an  rnter-corn/minity  in  the  different  rites   and  ce- 
remonies of  the  feveral  local  tutelary  Deities,  ii.  35,  40. 

'—  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  Pagan  religion,  and 

therefore  eafily  brought  about  by  the  CzwVMagiilrate,  ii. 
36.     .S^f  Religion. 

this  abfurd  fpecies  of  toleration  inconfiflcnt  with 

a  dogmatic  Theology. 

could  not  therefore  have  place  among  the  Jei^vs, 


who  were  obliged  by  their  religion,  to  hold  no  comfmmion 
with  the  Gentiles,  ii.  46,  47.  Yet  fo  flrong  was  the  ^x&- 
judice  of  inter -community,  that  nothing  could  hinder  the 
yeivs  from  running  into  the  idolatrous  worfhip  of  other 
nations,  in  conjunction  with  their  own,  ii.  47. 

could  not  be  admitted  by  the  Chrijiiansy  who  had 


a  more  complete  dogmatic  Theology,  and  confequently,  they 
I  mufl 
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inuft  not  only  think  Judaifm  abolifhed^  and  Taganifm  falfe', 
but  endeavour  to  propagate  their  religion  on  the  deftrudion 
of  all  the  reft,  ii.  47. 

violated  and  deftroyed  by  civil  tyranny,  which 


introduced  unifofmity  and  intolerance^  ii.  68,  69. 

Z 

Zeno,  founder  o^the  Porch,  writ  ofZanvs  and  a  Republic ,  and 
taught  a  future  ftate  in  the  very  words  of  Plato^  ii,  161. 
■  held,  however,  as  the  Stoics  all  did,  that  God  govern^ 

ed  the  world  only  by  his  general  Providence,  which 
did  not  extend  to  im^viduaUy  cities,  oxfeople-,  ii.  161.  Ses 
Stoics. 


PROPER 


I^ROPER    NAMES 

(Not  in  the  Index) 
And  where  quoted. 


TT^Schylus,  i8i. 
jTC^     Alcibiades,  167. 
America,  222.  n. 
Ammianus  Mar.  200. 
Antoninus  Marcus,  53.  ii.  163. 

Apuleius,  291,  297.  ii.  195. 
Areopagus,  ii.  14.  n,  57. 
Ariolto,  327. 
Ariltides,  190. 
Ariftophanes,  ii.  61. 
Arnobius,  ii.  100.  n.  206,  210. 

308.  n. 
Athenaeus,  110. 
Athens,  ii.  14.  n.  27. 
Auguftin[St.Jioo.n.  102,157, 

309.  ii.  loi,  202,  2C9,  239. 
Augullus,  228.  ii.  68. 

Bacon  [Lord] ii.  132,  277. 
Banier,   143.  ii.  132. 
Barbeyrac,  255.  n. 
Bellarmin,  191. 
Bentley,  1 1 2.  ii.  37.  n.  129. 
Blackwel,  97.  n.  219.  ii.  223, 

310. 
Brachmans,  ii.  102. 
Burlamaqui,  52.  n. 

Csefar,  ii.  112. 

Canada,  93. 

Cafaubon,  200.  n. 

Charondas,  112, 

Charon,  250. 

Chinefe,  25.  n. 

Chryfippus,  163   ii.  118,157. 

Clarendon,  1 1  8.  n. 

Clemens  Alex.  1 14,  163,198. 

Condamine  [de  la]  74,  n. 

Critias,  248. 

Cromwel  [Oliver]  ii.  285. 


Cudworth,  ii.  203,  211,21^, 
223,  234,  245. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  106,  1 12.  ii. 

281,  295,  300. 
Dionyfius  Haiicarn.  ii.  66. 
Druids,  ii.  102. 

Ecclefiafticus,  280.  n. 
Epidetus,  ii.  109,  162. 
Epicurus,  ii.  224,  107. 
Eufebius,  165.  ii.  100,  210. 
Fontenelle,ii.  99, 183,  283. 
Galen,  164.  ii.  94,  no. 

HecatJEUs,  97.  n. 
Herbert  [Lord]  24.  n. 
Herodotus,  96.  n.  ii.  288.  n. . 
Hindouftan,  ii.  45. 
Hierocles,  ii.  21b,  228. 
Hippocrates,  ii.  no. 
Hobbes,  i8.n.48. 107. ii.  288. 
Homer,  45,  211. 
Hooker,  9.  11.  ii.  321. 
Horapollo,  229.  ii.  295. 
Huetius,  ii.  133,  188. 
Hurd,  295.  ii.  275. 

Jamblicus,  122,  328.  ii.  232. 

Jofephus,  166.  ii.  57. 

Julian  the  Emp.  ii.  40.  n.  159. 

Laflantius,  ii.  100, 186, 187. 
Laertius,  ii.  233. 
LeClerc,  197,  203,ii.5i,  146. 
Livy,  193. ii.  61,64,65,281. 
Loyola  [Ig.]  ii.  285. 
Lucian,  1  59,  241 .  ii.  1 64. 1 1 7. 
Lucius  Patrenlis,  307. 
Lucretius,  ii.  148. 
Lycanthropy,  ii.  136. 
Ly  curgus,  in. 

Machiavel, 
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Machiavel  107.  n. 
Macrobius,  296.  ii.  91. 
Magi,  ii.  102. 
Mahomet,  222.  n.  257.  n. 
Marfham,  165.  n. 
Mexicans,  93. 
Middleton,  ii.  195.  n. 
Milton,  225. 

Newton,  98.  n.  ii.  222.  n.  290." 

Omen,  214. 
Orgies,  139.  n. 
Origen,  ii.  164. 
Orpheus,  178,  223,275. 

Parmenides,  ii.  93. 
Paul  [St.]  23.  n.  42.  n.  196. 
Pherecydes  Syrus,  ii.  224. 
Pliny,  ii.  85,  178.^ 
Plutarch,  90,209.  ii.  179,  257, 

308,  320. 
Polybius,  113,  114.  ii.  85. 
Porphyry,  109,  328.11.  216. 

Rabelais,  ii.  318. 
Riibruquis,  ii.  45.  n. 

Sanchoniatho,  168,1 76.  ii.292. 
Scipio  Afric.  ii.  281. 
Seneca,   101.  n.  49,  145,  154, 
163,  291. 


Shaftfbury,  40,  42.  ii.  36.  41. 

83,  266,  n. 
Sophills,  ii.  121. 
Speufippus,  210,211. 
Spinofifm,  ii.  220. 
Stanley,  96.  n.  ii.  211. 
Stobsus,  112,280.11.  28,210, 

213. 
Strabo,  108,  113,  164.  ii.  84, 

158. 

Suicide,  255,  293. 
Sykes,  ii.  10.  n. 
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